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PITOMEOF PREHISTORIC ARCH/EOLOGY IN WEST- 
ERN EUROPE. 



FRANCE — PALEOLITHIC AGE. 

France lias the honor of the successful discovery and estab- 
ihment of the science of Prehistoric Anthropology. M. Bou- 
ler de Perthes, of Abbeville, discovered the rude chipped flint 
ilchrts in the gravel drifts of the River Somme at Saint Acheul 
id first proved them, after twenty-five years toil and contention, 

be the work of man. 

M. Edward Lartet pushed his discoveries among the caves of 
Dordogne district and showed them to have been occupied 

man during the quaternary period and contemporaneously 
ith its fossil animals. He applied the names of the principal of 
lese animals to the epochs of prehistoric Man, as Cave Bear, 
' imtnoth, Reindeer and Bison. 

VI. Paul Broca measured the man who was found by the ex- 
iorcr in Southern France, reduced the facts to form and estab- 

icd Prehistoric Anthropology as a science, while M. de Mor- 

iliet has done no less worthy labor by giving to it a nomencla- 

■the names of things seen, by means of which one can 

immunicate his ideas with certainty, can understand what he 

rs, and others that of which he speaks. 

It would be obviously impracticable and invidious to attempt 
list of even the eminent anthropologi.sts of France. She has 
;ot only herSocietie d'Anthropologie at Paris, one of thestrong- 
st in the world, with 432 working members, the most of whom 
'C would have to include in our list, but nearly every depart- 
lent. and most cities and towns throughout the Republic, have 

:ir corresponding official local societies and museums ; not to 

fntion the many private museums, supported and carried on by 
dent and capable scientific workers, both in the field and the 
;binet, whose name is legion, Wc can not put them in and 
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wpi>KI*not leave them out. ^ I regret the stern necessity which 

s^ef»s" to compel me to omit the names of some eminent anthro- 
• • polbgists, not only of national but international fame who have 

'j>roved themselves to be kind friends, when the writer was a 
.'•..;5tranger in a strange land and needed assistance and advice. 

No description of Prehistoric Anthropology in France would 
' be permissible which omitted the system of division into epochs 

and the nomenclature of M. de Mortillet. 

The epochs relating to Tertiary man will be treated under 
that head, but the divisions of the paleolithic age are so peculiarly 
French that they had best be mentioned here. The four epochs 
of M. de Mortillet first mentioned are his subdivisions of the pal- 
eolithic age. The names Chelleen, Mousterien, etc., are given 
after the localities in which the implements have been found in 
their greatest number and purity. 

The bottom of the chart indicates the earliest supposed appear- 
ance of man in Western Europe, and as it rises it gives his 
later epochs or ages, until it ends at the top with the historic 
Greeks and Romans. 

Chelleen 35 per cent 78,000 years. 

Mousterien 45 per cent 100,000 " 

Soliitreen 5 percent 11,000 " 

Madelenien 15 per cent 33,000 " 

Or a total of. 100 per cent 222.000 " 

M. de Mortillet, establishing the unit of the duration of the 
paleolithic period at loo, has divided its epochs proportionately. 

Of course, this is only approximative. It is but an offer, a 
suggestion, and its author does not pretend much more. I be- 
lieve it can be shown that man has lived on earth during the 
almost, if not entire quaternary period. This has been calculated 
by geologists at various durations — from 36,000 to 250,000 
years, but on this I have no opinion. 

CHELLEEN EPOCH. 

This epoch is purely paleolithic. 

These instruments are called Chelleen from the little station of 
Chclles, on the river Seine, a few miles east of Paris. Though not 
here so numerous, they arc in greater purity as a class than at the 
station of St. Acheul, on the river Sommc, the place of their 
original discovery, and thus they take the former name. 

So far as can be now asserted with confidence, these implements 
are the earliest made or used by man. They may have been 
axes, hatches, knives, spear-heads, or what-not. They were a 
tool for every use, just as a sailor would use his knife if he had 
no other tool or weapon. 

They have been called in England drift implements because 
they have been found in the river drifts or deposits. Their posi- 
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a THE AMICIilOAN ANriQUAJilAX. 

tion when thus found indicates an antiquity equal almost to that 
of river valleys themselves — that is, the beginning of the quater- 
nary period. There was a time when the rivers filled the valleys 
from hill to hill, pouring down with a rush and carrying the 
greatest quantity of water to the sea. In that time the irresisti- 
ble current plowed up the earth and, if need be. the rock, to make 
for itself a waterway. As time progressed the water subsided 
more or less, and the current became slower and less powerful, 
Then the sand and gravel which had before been carried out to 
sea bepan to be deposited here and there, in this bend and on that 
point, until the deposit came to the surface of the water and formed 
what is now the highest terrace. Then the river was narrowed 
and the terrace became a new river bank. This process 
peated again and again, until the river finally retreated to it» 
present bed and left sometimes three terraces, each higher, deeper, 



t\f. tf'U/iertd hu M. <!<■ Mnrliltet, Mwrcltr «tin< Ummt", 

and more distant from the river than the other. These are the { 
marks of the successive stages in the formation of tlie river val- 
leys. 

On these subjects, which belong to the science of geology, 1 1 
venture no opinion. I content myself with stating the fact tliat 1 
the Chelleen implements have been and are found, not single and 1 
isolated specimens, but by the thousands, in the highest, farthest, 
deepest, and, as geologists agree, in the oldest river gravel drifts. ! 

These implements must have been made before the drifts were | 
formed. This proves the antiquity of man in Western Europe I 
to be equal to that of its river valleys. 

On a visit to Saint Germain I stopped at the gravel pits of Le J 
Pecq. They were formed by deposits of the river Seine. I found ] 
in these pits on the highest and furthest terrace, di-stant from the 
river a quarter to half a mile, and at a depth c.f from four to six- I 
teen feet, bits of flint evidently worked by Uie hand of man. and J 
with them tin.- loolh nl an (.Icphant, These can now be seen i 
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my collection at the Smithsonian Institution. Both had theirexist- 
cncc before that terrace was formed and were placed there with it. 

MOySTERIEN EPOCH. 

So named after cavern de Moustier, on the river Vezere, in 
Dordogne, where the implements aie found in their purity. 
The following are the implements t>'pical of this epoch. 








t\g t Vuustms^it puinl tpcar ur olbrr- 
Mar nutl, fttrni Muwn If WouiMrr, 
rterr Vatrt, Doriliitrnit. OiiVurmt hi/ 
£«M onrf VbrlMp, irlu) itUamrrd On- 



Fig. I. OppoiUe llde of Fig. t, 
inff coiwhofil of ppi-cuMti^m nni 
it ufiJi ttruck by a ntnj/te blov.\ 



Their peculiarity is that the side joining to the original block 
is untouched, while the point and edge are formed by retouching 
or chipping all from the opposite side. 




■ CAM J'ouiY. ntrtr Briif. Oirrete, GiUlt- Fig, I, Ctppotile nli u/ tiy u 

These are made in the same manner as the points. They 
make their first appearance in this epoch. 



fi THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 

We are led to conclude that a warm climate, with much rain, 
prevailed in this country during the Chelleen epoch, and that 
man had small need for clothing and shelter. 

But later this seemed to have changed. The climate became 
cold and rainy. Man sought the caves and rock shelters, and 
clothed himself with skins. Here appear the first scrapers for 
currying or softening hides and skins. The evidence of the 
caverns in implements, ashes and dedris shov/s that people inhab- 
ited them during a long pcripd. 




It has been contended that the Mousterien epoch of the cave 
period of prehistoric man was, at least in Southern France, con- 
temporary with the glacial period. 

This would sufficiently account for his occupation of the caves 
and rock shelters. 

The torrid animals took their departure for the South, and they 
were replaced by Arctic animals, I cannot enlarge on this ; but 
the reindeer, wolf, fox, chamois and mountain goat are illustra- 
tions. The reindeer became to the man of the cave period in 
Southern France of the same value he now is to the Laplander. 

SOLUTREEN EPOCH. 

So named after the cavern of Solutre, near Macon, Saone et 
Loine. The man of thisage excelled in the art ofchipping flint, and 
the implements are renowned for beauty of form and fineness ot 
finish. It is by this progress that this epoch has become recog- 
nized. 



. .. r- .,- -itlil)iharpnoR.flifl)i ehiiipril. fmm i/rolio dr lEgU'r. 

vrdogne. Ifathereil by Ilr. Parrot. Saturat iJic. 

The Chelleen implement has ceased to be made; also the one- 
sided Mousterien point. The large and thin spear-head, shaped 
like a laurel leaf has probably replaced them. 

There are also small points with a tang and the shoulder all 
on one side. Points were also made of bone, sometimes to 
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be used for piercing or in sewing garments ; sometimes to replace 
the chipped flint for spear-points. The scrapers have changed 
inform. They are smaller and the end instead of the side has 
the sharpened edge. Knives and saws of flint also appear. This 
epoch and the station of the name is remarked for the great 
number of horses of which the debris is formed. It was proba- 
bly the principal article of food, but not yet domesticated. 




Ffg. t. Btaite tifflirU, probabtu uird ai a batff. La UadnMne. Ttct IMrOa nahinri 

MADELENIEN EPOCH. 

From the rock shelter on the Vezere, Dordogne, about half 
way between Le Mousteir and Les Eyzies. 

ITiis epoch endured longer Its stations are more frequent, its 
area more crtended, its impkments increase in number, variety, 
and form ana indicitt.' conlmiied pmcrLss 



tsa. 




mtrl)/. 



IM Mairlctni. iMtitl aiul Chrliljf. Tuv'lh 

While in former epochs the almost sole substance used by 
an for the fabrication of his utensils and implements was flint, 
or at least stone, in 
this epoch he used 
^bone, horn, and 
ivory. He made the 
long.straightflakes 

[cm*. FramLaKu'rri-.-.Hlh.' r^iiTt.DonligTu: for hlS need foF 

knives and saws was naturally great. Scrapers, gravers.etc, were 
also of flint; but piercers or points, needles, harpoons,hooks, and 

ornaments of divers sorts _^^ 

were made of bone, horn f'*^l\'(^\\^\\\\\\\)^\7JvWv> 



epoch is most peculiar. 
Ilere forthcfirst lime (and 
the last for many centu- 
ries) arc to be found essays o 



^i;. It. 8amr as No. tl. From tMugrrte-Banr, 
im Utc Vaere, DonlogTie, 

r examples of the realistic art or rep- 
resentations of things living and seen by the artist. 
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This is also a proof of the existence in that epoch, of animals 
now extinct and the contemporaniety of man with them. 

Among them are : 

A reindeer at pasture. Thayingen. Original at Constance. 

A mammoth engraved on his own tusk. 

A cave bear engraved on a flat stone of schiste from grotto of 
Massat; original at Foix. 




Fig, 13. Harpoon made of reindeer horn. Bruniquel Tarn et Oerorne^ Lucien 

JBrun, Two thirds natural size. 

A poi^nard made of reindeer horn, the original of which is 
made into the horn of a reindeer himself. Bruniquel. The 
long one whole is from Massenat*s recolte at Laugerie-haute. 

The artist must have seen these animals before he could depict 
them. 



U'Ifl 




Fig, n. 



Mg, 15. 



Fig. 16. 



Fig. U. Arroiv-hend o/ bone. Grotto of Gourd au. Gathered by Judge PietJe. Ttvo 
thirds natural size. Fig. 15. Harpoon of reindeer horn, fiole for cord. Grotto de la 
Vac.hey Tarascon, Ariege. Gathered by Dr. Garrigou. Fig. 16. Small harpoon of bone. 
La Madeleine. Lartet and Christy. 

Here we have harpoons and spear points or piercers. There 
has also been found an instrument, the use of which is as yet un- 
known, but which has been named "baton, (or stick) de com- 
mandement," supposed to have been an emblem of authority. 
They have from one to three holes and are sometimes engraved 
with groups of men or animals. 

NEOLITHIC AGE. — PREHISTORIC MONUMENTS IN FRANCE. 

The prehistoric monuments all belong to a later age than the 
paleolithic. The man of that age left no monuments. Those of 
France may stand as a sample for the rest of Europe. 
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They are principally divided into two groups, menhirs and 
dolmens, and then again into two others ; the former includes 
alignments and cromlechs, while the latter includes tumuli. 

Ene^land has generally adopted the French names, which have 
been lai^ely furnished by the ancient Breton language. 

Del means table. Men means stone, rough stone; possibly 
rock would be a better translation. Dolmen means a table of 
stone with supports. It was a tomb for the prehistoric dead. 

Hir means on end. Menhir means a large stone standing on 
end. 

Lech means a smaller stone. Cromlech means a circle of 
stones. 

Alignment and tumulus are modern, and mean, the first, lines 
of menhirs, the second, a mound of earth or stones, usually 
covering a dolmen. 

The following table will show the number and geographical 
distribution of the prehistoric monuments in France: 



Geographical Distribution 
Sectiona. 
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i 
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Sorth west auction, 5 dep'tm'te 


652 


739 


23 


42 
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45 


22 


32 


Northern Bection.Udep'tm'ts. 


2li7 


100 
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17 
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2 


33 


Eastern Boction, 15 departni'ta.. 


ITii 


1S6 




17 




14 


3 


407 


Sonlheaat section, 34 dep'tm'lg 


45(i 


162 




9 


8 


24 


17 


15 


SoBthern iection, IG dep'tm'ta, 


1,286 


101 


16 


355 





10 


17 
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Center section, 14 departments 


63.t 


19» 


2 


17 


3 


28 


38 


10 




3,468 


1,577 


66 


457 


57 


135 


m 









Total of all kuids in all France, 6354. 



These are the single stones standing on end. 
There exist in France about i,6oo menhirs, of which the fol- 
lowing are chief: 

Penmarck, 25 feet in height. 

Cadiou, 28 

Kerangosquier, near Pont Aven, 2 1 feet. 

Mount Doi, 31 feet in height. 

Piouarzel, 36^ " 
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Plesidy, 37 feet in height 
Lochmariaquer, 67 ^ feet in height 

The latter is fallen and broken into four pieces. It is 13^ 
feet wide, 7^ feet thick, and has the enormous weight of 347 
tons. 

ALIGNMENTS. 

The Province of Brittany has 23 alignments — one-half of 
those in all France. The departments of Morbihan and Finis- 
terre have, together, 17 of these. Carnac has m its immediate 
neighborhood 6 out of these 17. These six alignments repre- 
sent 3,000 menhirs. 

This one, Menec, near Carnac, has 835, arranged in eleven 
parallel lines. 3,778 feet in length and 328 feet in breadth at the 
head, tapering to 200 feet at the tail. It has at its head a 
cromlech of 62 menhirs. 

Kermario has 678 menhirs, no cromlech, nine parallel lines, 
4,037 feet in length — same width as Menec. 

Kerlescant has 258 menhirs, a cromlech square of 39 men- 
hirs, 13 lines, 1,000 feet in length — 393 feet in width at the head 
and 164 at the tail. 

Erdeven has 13 lines, 1,120 menhirs, 6,886 feet in length, 836 
in width at the head and 180 at the tail. 

About one-half of these have been overthrown and are lying 
on the ground. About ten per cent should be added for all the 
menhirs known to have been destroyed in modern or historic 
times. Without doubt the gaps now existing were once filled 
This would double, if it did not treble, the number. These 
monuments have served as stone quarries for the neighborhood, 
and doubtless the great castles and churches of the early ages 
were built therefrom. 

There they stand, enormous, rough, rude, unhewn granite 
stones — great in their mightiness and loneliness, silent in every 
language that we know, mysterious in their solitude, dotting the 
country in every direction — in it but not of it; belonging to 
another civilization mighty in its time, but now dead and buried 
in the ages of the past. They have no inscription, and, except 
their existence, no histor>'. We know them to have been the 
work of man. and that is about all we know. As in the case ol 
menhirs, they rear their heads like great giants. In the align- 
ments they stand in close array with serried parallel lines, and 
stretch themselves across the level country miles away, their 
bodies gnawed and their heads scarred and seamed by the tooth 
of time from exposure to the elements during and since the pre- 
historic ages, uncorrected and uncountable, when they were 
erected. It is their size, their simplicity, their number, their 
repetition, as well as their antiquity, which render them so im- 
posing and so impressive. No words can convey to our minds 
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an adequate idea of their impressiveness. They must be seen to 
be appreciated. I shall never forget my feelings as I stood 
among the gre.at monoliths of Kemiario one bright night of the 
harvest raoon of 18S5. These arc from six to twenty-three feet 
in height, and weigh from one to ninety tons. 

As to the age of these alignments let me tell of an incident to 
which 1 was an eye-witness. 

Tlie menhirs, whether standing or fallen, are frequently used 
as fences, the intervals being filled usually with an earthen em- 
Irankment. In the headline, at tlie alignment of Erdeven, many 
had fallen and were thus covered with eailh. It fell to us to 
uncover them. One four or five feet thick and ten or twelve feet 






Dalmm 0/ LcKhmaTOupuT, or Taiile de Marchand. 

long had been hewn as it lay, for what we knew not, but we could 
see Ihe marks of the axe. It nad served as a fire-place. There 
was the charcoal and the stone bed and back wall, all bearing 
traces of fire. Pieces of flint, a small celt of fibriolite, ddris 
of pottcr>' Isome dolmen, but much Roman), showed that this 
occupation belonged to the Roman times. This menhir was 
laid prostrate fifteen hundred to nineteen hundred years ago; 
yet it had stood on end long cnouj^h before that, foi the top 
to become so weathered, as to be plainly distinguishable from 
the bottom. 

DOLMEN'S. 

These are made In thi; form of chambers, sometimes 4 feet by 
6 by 4. sometimes 16 by 30 by S. They are usually square, but 
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sometimes round. The greater number have but one chamber, 
but many have side or lateral chambers, even as many as six. 
They are made of huge, flat, unhewn stones of the local rock. 
These are stood on edge to form the sides and ends, while larger 
ones called tables cover the top, 

All the stones of the dolmen of Lochmariaquer are of granite. 
On the bottom of the covering stone is an outline engraving, 
rudely cut, of a stone hatchet with its long handle. The village 
in sight is that of Lochimariaquer, and beyond is the gulf of 
Morbihan, The visitor never lorgets this place. If he is a 
classic scholar he may know that this was the scene of Csesar's 
great sea fight with the Venitcs, wherein heout-generaled and 



1 






out-maneuvered them, and by cutting their halyards put them 
at his mercy, captured them seriatim. Whether classic ornot, be 
passes about among the difllrent monuments of the prehistoric 
times here, so great in number, magnitude and interest. The road 
from hence to Carnac, Plouharnel and Erdeven is lined with 
them, '["he best way to see these wonderful monuments under- 
slandingiy is to descend from the train at Piuuharncl-Carnca, and 
enquire for P^re Galliard, the government inspector of megalithic 
monuments in Western Morbihan. He will procure a convey- 
ance and give the best explanations, 

1 exhibit the ground plans of a dozen of the more important. 
It may be remarked that though they are all of a general type, 
yet no particular form has been followed in their construction. 
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Onmnd Plans of Dolmen and Tumvli in Brittany. 
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Each has its own tndividualit>' and dtflers from every other. 
They had no particular ornamentation. 

Many of the dolmens are covered with earth and are tumuli. 
All may have been once so covered, A reason, aside from the 
local appearance, is that it is usual, if not universal, to find a 
vestibule, corridor, or co^-ered way. made of the same kind of 
stones and in the same way, on the same level, leading from the 
entrance of the principal chamber, gradually narrowing both in 
width and height to what would appear to have been the circum- 
ference of the tumulus. In this regard the dolmen now without 
a tumulus corresponds to those covered by one. Some of these 
corridors are forty to fifty feet in length. In this way the tomb 
could be covered, the entrance closed, and the monument com- 
pleted, and yet be easily opened and entered, upon the occasion 
of a second or subsequent interment. 





Fig. to. EHlrmirr to Dolmrn o/ Pierri'-Tiir- Fig. tl. DcJmm of JuMift. 

quaUr,aeini--rt-Oiie. A cerltablr dour u-ill\ liilt Oi". Oi-al mlrawe ml ou< 

poiUaiida Htitct. qf the mlid cfiUer. 

The entrances or doors to dolmens are usually made by omit- 
ting in its construction one of the upright supports. This en- 
trance is then closed by inserting a moveable stone. There are 
dolmens with a 
d i ffere nt e n tra n ce 
A hole is cut 
through the door 
or closing stone, 
sometimes round 
I and sometimes 
U- Sometimes 
the hole for en- 
tiff. ^. polmen t^ Qrn-n.j,'^. tranCC IS CUt OUt ^"?' -'.»-., O^m™ 0/ fig* 
bottom on the loHdf da'.. of the edge , of ff'n'irt. Gnilloltnf eatranct. 

the bottom ot the closing stone. I discovered one of these in a 
dolmen opened near Gramont. Some dolmens have an entrance 
called, from its shape, appearance and mode of construction, the 
guillotine, the entrance being formed of two stones with the hole 
cut, one half out of each stone, and made complete by joining 
the pieces, and forming a hole, round or oval, as the case may 
be. Of this kind was the dolmen of Herlescant, now destroyed 
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i lost. The dolmens were constructed of the local rock. In 
frittany tliej- were always of granite, because granili: *vas the 
'( of the country. In Southern France they were frequently 
f limestone. But, as a rule, they were of large stones and with- 
! other attempt at construction than to place the stones in 
__ Miilion. which they kept by force of gravitation. Fig. 22 shows 
a dolmen built of small stones in the form of a wall, laid without 
mortar. This is in England, I saw another of similar construc- 
tion at tlic town of Corlona, in Italy. 

I It is the opinion of M. Cartailhac, and also of Sig. Pigorini, 
^o contest for priority of discovery, that the dolmens were 
tually, if not always, ossuaries — places of second burial, burial 
i the bones after they had been denuded of their flesh. M. 
:ailhac has written a complete history of the custom of double 
|lHals. The custom prevails to this day in provincial France.* 



iEoglatld, by Sir John Lubbock, has the credit of inventing the 
Vnes paleolithic and neolithie, respectively, for the ages of 
lipped and for polished stone. She has a host of able workers 
'1 the prehistoric -field. Mr. John Evans, Professors Huxley, 
©yd Dawkins. E -Tyler, Canon Greenwell. Genera] Pitt-Rivers, 
■cssrs. Pengelly, Stevens, Franks, Galton, Cunnington, fatlier 
Ikdson, Munro. Lukis. and many others. The hooks published 
jr most of these gentlemen are theleast of their labors. They are 
l]t the records of their real labors given to the public. 
\ Sir John Lubbock, M. P., is the author of the statute for the 
reservation of prehistoric monuments in Great Britain. I do 
(t stop to explain its provisions. Sufficient that its purpose is 
dicated by its name. The public laws on this subject are usu- 
|ly an index to the public interest. 

[Mr. John Evans is as much numismatist as arch^ologist or 
llthropologist. A gentleman of wealth (but not of leisure, for 
■e is a hard worker), he employs it largely for the benefit of the 
feiences in which he is interested. His collections of objects at 
"r own house, Nash Mills, Hemel Hempstead, in Hertfordshire, 
c exceeding rich, and any one who has the privilege of an 
examination of these treasures under the guidance and with the 
explanations of the owner, may consider himself favored. 

General Pitt-Rivera, formerly Colonel Lane Fox, has donated 
. extensive prehistoric collection togetlier with that other 
hw and more unique one intertwined with it, of the arms and 
apons of ill times and all nations, to the University at Oxford, 
cy arc now being prepared for display in a worthy manner. 
Wr. VV. A. Franks is curator of prehistoncs at the British Mu- 
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seum. I enjoyed my visits there under his direction. He has 
the credit, (I do not vouch for its truth, though I am wiUing to 
spread gossip of such creditable nature), of living on his official 
salary of ;^I,5CX) and spending his private income, ;^i 3,000, for 
the benefit of the branch of the museum under his charge. 

Mr. Pengelly explored Kent's and Brixham caverns at Torquay 
doing fifteen years work — the funds furnished largely by the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Professor W. Boyd Dawkins did the same with Victoria cav- 
ern, and also with so many others that he has become an author- 
ity on the subject. 

Mr. Francis Galton has been doing excellent service to the 
science by his labors in Anthropometry, the extent of which may 
be guessed by the fact that he measured at the London Exhibi- 
tion called the Healtheries no less than 10,000 persons; and 
that in his calculation of what he calls "Regression in Hereditary 
Stature/' he examined the registers of no fewer than 205 parents 
and 928 children. He proves the average height of the average 
Briton to be 68ji( inches, and has shown the rules and propor- 
tions by which all children tend to return to that height which 
he calls "Medioc^it>^" 

III. — SCOTLAND 

is not behind her sister country'. Professor Anderson and Mr. 
Arthur Mitchell of Edinburg are gleaning the fields of their 
archaeological riches and are storing the fruits in the Royal 
Museum of Antiquities of their cities. The book of the latter, 
"The Past in the Present," is valuable as a warning to those who 
see a marvellous antiquity in every object dug out of the earth 
or found in a museum, from a picked stone used by a boy as a 
nut cracker down to a piece of prehistoric pottery made by 
hand, which can be shewn to have been done in one of the back 
districts, last year, 

Mr. Monro has discovered lake dwellings of the prehistoric 
man of the bronze age in Scotland. Some exist in Ayrshire, the 
land of Bums, but I found them filled with or covered in peat- 
bogs, and that they resembled more the tcrremare of Italy than 
the lake dwellings of Switzerland. 

Sir George Campbell, M. P., former Governor of India and now 
in the United States as one of the British Commissioners on 
Fisheries, devotes himself amid the multiplicity of his official 
duties to Anthropological studies. 

IV. — IRELAND 

was inhabited by a prehistoric people and the remains of their 
life and industry are to be formed in the peat-bogs, and every- 
where over the country. Ireland has given her name to the 
fossil Elk found nearly entire in these bogs, and which is evi- 
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dcncc, by its contemporaneity of the antiquity of her human 
occupants. Her museum at Dublin is exceedingly rich ; it out- 
ranks all others in its golden archsologic treasures, while Its 
r uUtlogue is worthy to be called a histor>'. 

I Tliis excellence on tlie part of the Irish people in prehistoric 
I researches is to be expected, for they are bom antiquarians, 
' They delight in mystery; they preserve their traditions; their 
mytlis are as old as they ; they are on excellent terms with the 
wtefolk. the brownies ; their history, as they tell it, whether po- 
litical or ecclesiastic, antedates that of all ofher countries, while 
I their complaints against the British government extend to 
I gricvaaccs almost prehistoric. 

I V. — SWITZERLAND 

I rejoices in the honor of the discovery and possession of the Lake 
I Dwellings. Dr. Fcrd. Keller, of Zurich, was thi; pioneer. He 
I made his first discovery at Mcilen, Lake Zurich, in the winter of 
I 1853-4. Switzerland has been fortunate in having a band of 
I enthusiastic, diligent and capable laborers in this science, and 
[the governments, whether general, cantonal or municipal, have 
I responded to their endeavors with liberality and judgment. Dr. 
I Gossc, Moret Fatio, the pioneer cherchiut Mcssikomnicr, Schwab, 
I Dcsor Gastaldi Forcl. Cross, have all distinguished themselves, 
lew these the first three alone continue; all the others have either 
I died or retired. 
I Switzerland was scarcely occupied during the paleolithic age. 

■ But two stations have been discovered in all her borders, and 
Ktfaese are, the one, Thayingen in the extreme northeast, and the 
vOltier, Mont Saleve. in the extreme southwest. To account for 
tthis it has been suggested that the face of the country was cov- 
ttred with ice during the glacial period, which corresponds with 

■ the mousterien epoch of that age. But she made up for this 

E>vcrty during the succeeding ages, The greater number of her 
ke dwellings are supposed to have been out in the water, al- 
Kthough near the shore and where it was shallow; but many (one 
mvtxi not guess how many, owing to the greater facility for decay 
Band destruction) were on the mainland. Switzerland is the coun- 
|try of lake divellings. because it abounded in lakes and the moun- 
vtains were not inviting dwelling places; but the lake dwellings 
^extended over the adjoining districts of France, Italy and Ger- 
imany, where similarly situated. 

I The era of lake dwellings forms no epoch in itself; they were 
l>only the incidents of the location. The dwellings on a given 
npot may have been removed again and again even in the same 
ft age, the preceding settlement having been destroyed, possibly by 
■£re, possibly by an enemy. At Robcnhauaen, which station has 
Kiven its name in France to the neolithic age, there were three 
krehistoric occupations, one atop another, and each was destroyed 
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before the next began. The tops of each set of piles are from 
three to five feet higher, taller, than the earlier set. The number 
of houses in the first occupation has never been estimated ; that 
of the second has been estimated at thirty, and the third and last 
at fifty houses. The settlement covered about three acres and 
contained about 100,000 piles. 

Keller reported in 1879, 161 prehistoric lacustrine stations and 
I can suppose the number to have doubled since then. 

The occupation of the lakes for dwellings continued through 
the bronze and iron ages, as well as during that of stone. These 
different occupations were not always continuous, perhaps never 
were. In many places, notably at Morges, on Lake Geneva, 
there are three different stations occupied by prehistoric man, each 
independent of the other — ^all within a space of 500 or 600 yards. 
The first one was called "The Church," the implements of which 
were all stone — no metal ; the second, Roseaux — a mixture of 
stone and the straight, flat bronze hatchets belonging to the 
earliest period ; the third, the great city of Morges, in which the 
implements found, to the number of five or six hundred, all be- 
longed to the fine age of bronze — no stone. Here there could 
have been no contemporaniety — no mixture. Each must have 
been destroyed before the other began. That this could be, is 
proved by what we know from history, for the present town of 
Morges has existed for a thousand or fifteen hundred years, until 
1854, without a suspicion that these three other towns had con- 
secutively existed on its site. 

In the Lake of Geneva there are fifteen or twenty stations be- 
longing to the neolithic age and twenty-five or thirty to the 
bronze age. In the common cantonal map there is shown in 
Lake Bienne two stations of the stone age, four of bronze, and 
four of iron — in Lake Morat five of stone, four of bronze and two 
of iron — in Lake Neuchatel nineteen of stone, sixteen of bronze 
and four of iron. This is highly imperfect, for I know many 
stations not noted, and where noted as one, they really include 
several stations. 

At Chevroux, Lake Neuchatel, I found twelve stations, of 
which seven belonged to the neolithic and five to the bronze age, 
yet they are noted at only one of each. 

An idea of the extent of these stations may be obtained from 
the fact that they contain from 10 to 100,000 piles. I drew one 
out at Estavayer, Lake Neuchatel, and brought it home and it 
and its cast are now in the Smithsonian Institution. At the 
station of Wallishofcn, Lake Zurich, discovered about three years 
since, there have been found no less than 2,000 bronze hair pins, 
some long with large and beautiful heads, which, when polished 
to their original gold color, must have given a gorgeous ap- 
pearance to the female head dress of that age. 

Every canton, every city, every town has its museum of these 
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prcliistoric antiquities. The city of Berne has three — one gov- 
ernmental. Just purchased from Dr. Gross, of Ncuveville for 
5o,ooo francs — another belonging to the canton and iinother to 
the city. Besides, there are many students, professional and 
amateur, who possess valuable private collections. All the 
Universities and Colleges are well equipped In this respect. 
Washington. D. C. Thomas Wilson. 
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PROOFS OF ABORIGINAL CULTURE. 

The Maya and the Nahua may properly be called the two rep- 
resentative branches of the aboriginal American civilization, in 
spite of a atrong similarity in their art, thought, and religion. The 
language of each of these nations was entirely distinct from the 
other, and these two stocks show many and clear points of dif- 
ference in their traditional history, their material relics, and above 
all in their methods of recording events by hieroglyphics, indi- 
cating either a separate culture from the beginning, or, what is 
more probable, a progress in different paths for a long time prior 
to the coming of Europeans, Many of the natives not clearly 
aAiltated with either branch show evident traces of both cultures. 
arising probably from contact and intermixture of the parent 
stocks with each other and with the neighboring savage tribes. 
This classification however, can be accepted only in a very 
general sense and for practical convenience in elucidating the sub- 
ject, since there are several nations that must be ranked among 
dvilizcd peoples, although particularly in their language they 
show no Maya or Nahua afHnities. 

Nor must too much importance be attached to the names Maya 
and Nahua; the former is adopted because the Maj-a people and 
tongue are commonly regarded as among tlie most ancient in all 
the Central American region, and the latter because it is an older 
designation than eitlier Aztec or Toltec for the civilization em- 
bracing the territoiy of the present Mexican Republic. In pub- 
lished works upon the subject, the Aztecs are the representatives 
of the Nahua element, and indeed what have been called the A?.- 
:ecs have furnished material for nine-tenths of all that has been 
written upon American civilized nations; but the truth of the matter 
is.thal the Aztecs were only the most powerful of three confederated 
nations, which in the sixteenth century ruled central Mexico from 
their capitals in the valley. These three nations were the Acol- 
huas, the Aztecs, and the Tepanecs, and their respective capitals 
were Tczcuco, Mexico, and Hacopan. When the confederation 
was formed, about one hundred years before the advent of the 
Spaniards, the Acolhuas were the most advanced and powerful 
allies, and they maintained their precedence to near the 
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end of the fifteenth century. But under a line of warlike kings 
the Aztecs extended their domain to both Atlantic and Pacific^ 
and rendered the inhabitants tributary to them ; and the magni- 
ficence of their capital and the extent of their domain made the 
Aztecs the representatives to Europeans of the civilized peoples 
of America. 

The prevailing form of government among the civilized na- 
tions was a nearly absolute monarchy. In Tezcuco and Haco- 
pan the order of succession was lineal and hereditary; but 
in Mexico it was collateral and elective, the eldest surviving 
brother of the deceased monarch being generally elected to the 
throne, and when there were no more brothers the nephews were 
chosen, commencing with the eldest son of the first brother that 
had died. This order in the election at Mexico was not neces- 
sarily observed, as the electors, although restricted in their choice 
to one family, could set aside the claims of those whom they 
considered incompetent to reign. During the early days of the 
Mexican monarchy the king was elected by vote of the whole 
people, and even the women appear to have had a voice in the 
matter, but afterward the duty of electing the king of Mexico 
devolved upon four or five of the chief men of the empire. As 
soon as the new king had been chosen the body of electors was 
dissolved, and in their place others were appointed whose duties 
terminated with their first electoral vote. 

The great advance of these nations over mere savages has no 
more enduring witness than their architecture, which proves 
them to have been intelligent builders. Whether the Aztecs 
were acquainted with our arch, with its vertical keystone, or not, 
is a mooted point, but it is not improbable that they were familiar 
with it in a primitive way. In the way of decorations they used 
balconies and galleries, supported by square or round pillars. 
Battlements and turrets, which at first were doubtless used for 
defensive purposes, at length came to be incorporated with dec- 
orative art. The barreness of the walls was relieved by cornices 
and stucco work of various designs, the favorite figures being 
coiled snakes, executed in low relief. The serpents were some- 
times placed in groups, as upon the temple walls in Mexico, and 
again they twined and twisted until head and tail met around 
every door and window of an apartment. Carved lintels and 
door-posts were common, and statues frequently adorned the 
courts and approaches. Glossy surfaces seem to have had a 
special attraction for the Nahuas, and they made their floors, 
walls, and even streets, extremely smooth. The perfectly straight 
walls of their buildings indicate the use of the plummet, and we 
are told that the line was used in making roads. The wood for 
roofs, turrets, and posts was either cedar, palm, pine, cypress, or 
oyamctl. The different kinds of building stones used were 
granite, alabaster, jasper, porphyry, and a red, light, porous, but 
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i stone, of which rich quarries were dfscovered near Mexico. 
I transparent stone resembling alabaster was sometimes used 
1 the temples for window-glass. Adobes, or sun-dried bricks 

■ were chiefly used in the dwellings of the poorer classes, but 

■ burnt bricks and tiles are mentioned as being sold in the mar- 
Ikt-ts. Lime was usfd for mortar, and was employed so skill- 
Ifuity, say old writers, tliat tho joints were scarcely perceptible. 

Gold, silver, copper, tin, and lead were the metals used by the 
iKahuas; but though iron abounded it was unused by them. 
I They worked their metals chiefly by melting and casting, but 
lalso employed the hammer to some cxteut. Copper, hardened 
f ttitli an alloy of tin. furnished them with cutting implements that 
' woul<) sever the hardest substances nearly as well as steel. But 

copper tools, however, were rare compared with those of stone. 
No branch of Nahua art was carried to a higher degree of 

excellence than the ornamental working of gold and silver. 
[Their artists in this line delighted especially in the imitation of 
I birds, fishes, and other animals, giving them, it is said, movable 

■ heads, legs, wings, and tongues, and they could cast an object in 
IdifTcrcnt metals, each remaining distinct from the others. Thus 
Eb (ish was moulded with alternate scales of gold and silver, and 

■ plates were cast in sections. After the Spaniards came the na- 
Itivc artisans had a new and wide field for displaying their skill, 

"n imitating the numerous products of European art. A slight 
Bexamination enabled them to reproduce and often to improve 
tlipoti the finest articles of imported jewelry and plate. And they 
Icem, too. to have understood the art of plating with gold. 

The Nahuas were also skillful workers of precious stones. 
All stones found in the country were used for ornamental pur- 
(oses, but emeralds, amethysts, and turquoises were most abun- 
nt. The Jewels were cut with copper lools with the aid of a 
cious sand. Single stones were carved in the shape of animals 
i otiier forms. Mingled with the precious stones in the forma- 
n of bracelets, necklaces, and ear-rings, were pearls, mother- 
[of-pearl, and bright colored shells. Articles of dress and armor 
*ere completely studded witli gems, tastefully arranged. Mir- 
rors of rock cr>'stal. obsidian, and other stones were er.cased in 
1 frames, and were said to reflect an image as clearly as the 
)c»t of European manufacture. 

' were skillful weavers of cloth, employing cotton and 
■bit-hair. The cotton fabrics were fine and white, while the 
■I of rabbit-hair were said to rival silk in finish and texture. 
lers were inwoven with cotton for carpets, tapestry and bed- 
fcrings. All the work of spinning and weaving w.is performed 
women, and this, indeed, was their chief employment. Their 
which was chiefly used for painting their hieroglyphic 
s upon, was made for the most part of maguey fiber, al- 
lOUghotber fibers were occasionally mixed in. The material was 
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probably pressed together when wet, and resulted in a substance 
like soft paste-board, having a smooth surface. Certain gums 
are said to have been used for the more perfect coherence of the 
fiber, and the paper was made into long, narrow sheets suitable 
for rolling or folding. 

In the art of dyeing they have probably never been excelled by 
Europeans, and many of their dyes were introduced throughout 
the world, after the conquest. Cochineal was long used by 
them, and they were accustomed to feed the insect on leaves of 
the nopal. But plants were the main source of their brilliant 
colors; from these came shades of blue, indigo, red. yellow, and 
white. Nitre or alum mixed with ochre produced orange and 
other shades of yellow. The numerous dye-woods, which are 
now so largely exported from that region, were all employed by 
the native dyers. Many of the secrets of this art were probably 
never learned by the Spaniards. 

All the branches of art among the Nahuas were placed under 
the control of a council, or academy; instituted to favor the devel- 
opment of poetry, oratory, history, painting, and to some extent 
also sculpture and work in gold, precious stones, and feathers. 
The center of all high art and refinement during the palmy days 
of the Chichimec empire was Tezcuco, and she retained her 
pre-eminence to a great extent down to the coming of the Span- 
iards ; consequently Tezcuco's school of art is better known than 
others that probably existed in other cities. It was called the 
Council of Music, and no teacher of arts could exercise his pro- 
fession without a certificate of qualification from the council. 
All pupils were brought for examination before the same body. 
The greatest care was taken that no defective work of a lapidary, 
gold-smith, or worker in feathers, should be offered for sale in 
the markets, and that no imperfectly instructed artists should be 
permitted to vitiate the public taste. 

Great attention was given to oratory, for speech making was 
indulged in upon every possible occasion. Children at an early age 
were instructed in the art of public speaking, and some were even 
specially educated as orators. They were taught to memorize 
and declaim the speeches of their most famous ancestors, which 
had been handed down from father to son for many generations. 
Poets, though less numerous than orators, were honored just as 
highly. The emperor Nezahualcoyotl, who was the protector and 
promoter of all the arts and sciences, was himself a poet of great 
renown. There is little evidence to prove that their verses were 
written in rhyme, but it is said that due attention was paid to 
cadence and metre. By their system of combination a single 
word often sufficed for a line in the largest measure. 

The Nahua system of numeration was very simple and com- 
prehensive, and there was no limit to the numbers that could be 
expressed by it. The manner in which the numbers were written 
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was as simple as the system itself, which was essentially decimal. 
The correctness of their calculations and their ability to solve 
complicated problems is attested by the Aztec calendar, which is 
perhaps the strongest proof of the advanced civilization of the 
Nahuas. For ingenuity and correctness it equalled, if indeed it 
did not surpass, the contemporaneous s)':i:ems adopted by 
European and Asiatic nations. The Nahuas were welt acquainted 
ttnth the movements of the sun and moon, and of some of the 
planets. They carefully observed and recorded eclipses and other 
celestial phenomena, They had an accurate system of dividing 
the day into fixed periods which corresponded somewhat to our 
hours. The civil year was divided into eighteen months and five 
days ; each month contained twenty days which were divided into 
four groups, or weeks as they may be conveniently called. As 
three hundred and sixty-five days do not suffice to complete the 
year, the Mexicans added the missing thirteen days at the end of 
the cycle of fifty-two years. Another calendar, the ritual, was 
used for adjusting all religious feasts and rites. This, instead of 
being based upon the sun like the other, rested upon the move- 
ments of the moon. Its periods were of thirteen days each, thus 
■representing about half the time that the moon was visible. The 
year contained as many days as the solar calendar, but tlicy were 
divided into entirely different periods, so that in reality, there 
were no months at all, but only twenty weeks of thirteen days 
each. 

The Nahua nations possessed an original hieroglyphic system 
for preserving all information that tliey deemed valuable. The 
Vt of picture writing was highly prized and zealously cultivated 
by them, being entrusted to a class of men who were much hon- 
ored specially educated to this calling. The written records 
included national, historical and traditional annals, the names 
geaeaological tables of kings and nobles, lists and tribute-rolls 
if provinces and cities, land-titles, law coder, court records, the 
Calendar and succession of feasts, religious ceremonies of the 
iple service, names and attributes of the gods, the mysteries 
"of augur>' and sooth-saying, with some description of social 

itoms, mechanical employments, and educational methods. 

le preparation and guardianship of records of the higher class, 
luch as historical annals and ecclesiastical mysteries, were under 

mtrol of tlie highest rank of the priesthood, and such records, 

ng comparatively few in number, were carefully guarded in 

ic temple archives of a few of the larger cities. These writings 

icre a scaled book to tlie masses and also even to the educated 

lo looked with superstitious reverence upon the priestly 

'Writers and their magic scrolls. 

It is not necessary to go into the details of the social life and 

itoms of the more southerly Maya nations to illustrate the 
advanced position attained by them, as well as by the 
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Nahuas, over merely savage peoples. They had attained so 
much, by a . spontaneous growth, in most of the fundamental 
branches which are characteristic of civilized peoples, that this 
term seems fairly to belong to them. But the name itself is not 
the essential point, it is the fact that they had attained a very 
considerable culture which is supported upon evidence that can 
not be overthrown. 

H. H, Bancroft. 
San Francisco, Cal. 



PUGET SOUND INDIANS. 

[FIFTH PAPER.! 

LOCOMOTION AND TRANSPORTATION. 

Travelifi^ by Water. — This is the chief mode of travel by these 
Indians, as with the exception of the Chehalis Indians, their land 
is all situated on the shores or tributaries of Puget Sound. The 
Clallams own larger canoes and are better navigators than the 
Indians farther up the sound, as they live on the Straits of Fuca, 
where there is less protection from the ocean winds than in the 
upper sound. The following are the accounts of two trips which 
I have made with these Indians in canoes, for a distance of ninety 
miles and back, in which they had their own way in nearly all 
cases, and in which were exhibited most -of their characteristics 
of this mode of transit The trips were from Skokomish to 
Dungeness and return. 

On Wednesday, January 30, 1878, I started with about sixty- 
five Twanas in seven canoes to attend a potlatch. We paddled 
until about noon, when it began to rain, and also to blow favora- 
bly, so that nearly all except those who steered were able to keep 
tolerably dry. A few had oil-cloth coats, a few used umbrellas, 
but the most used their common mats, which are almost water- 
proof It was rather comical to see a number of persons, mostly 
women and children, sitting in a canoe with a mat stretched over 
them, extending almost from one end of the canoe to the other. 
From a side view only their heads were visible. Towards even- 
ing, after traveling seven and a half hours, we arrived at Seabeck, 
where all of them stayed in Indian houses. 

The next forenoon it rained heavily, so that they did not 
start ; and at noon, although it had stopped raining, they deter- 
mined not to go on that day, giving as excuses that there was a 
head wind, that they could not reach any house by night, and 
that if it should rain at night they would get wet, and that they 
were afraid that they would be the first to reach the potlatch, 
which they did not wish: hence, I saw that it was useless to 
urge them. They spent the afternoon in gambling, and in getting 
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i itady. Some of them made a fire of pitch-wood and cedar on a 
' board. Then, puttiug their canoes on blocks about a foot high, 
they put llic fire underneath, moving it along the whole length 
of the canoe, so as to burn off all of the moss and other material 
which might have accumiiiatcd on the outside of the canoe. 
They do this because the canoe will run more easily after this 
is removed. 

On Friday morning they set the time to start at half past seven 
o'clock, but at seven a messenger came for me, saying that they 
were all ready. I hurriedly ate a little breakfast, and went to 
tlieir place of lodging. Four of the canoes had gone, but the 
one in which I w.^s traveling was not even loaded. It took not 
less than fifteen minutes to load it; then it was said that a young 
man of their company was sick, so they stopped to doctor him 
with their incantations, and it was half past eight before we 
started. One more canoe with ten persons was here added to 
nur company. The wind blew quite strongly and favorably, at 
times as much as our crafts would bear. There was, however, a 
fellow feeling among all, for no single canoe of eit'rer set of four 
was allowed to be far away from the rest, for fear of some acci- 
I dent. If one could not keep up, the rest waited for it. In eight 
hours we traveled about thirty-five miles, and arrived at some 
Indian houses, within three miles of Port Townsend, where all 
camped. It had rained all day. We did not slop for dinner, but 
all ate a little lunch at noon in their canoes. At morning and 
night ihey ate warm meals. The next morning they had a short 
■ lamahnous to obtain fair wind and weather. It consisted of 
singing, pounding on the drum and on sticks. About eight 
o'clock we started and in an hour reached Port Town- 
send, where the Indians spent nearly two hours in purchasing 
things to present to the principal men at the potlatch. We then 
I proceeded, having a pleasant day. At one time quite a race took 
I place, in which nearly all the canoes took part. As there was 
«iy little wind, it was mainly a trial of strength and endurance, 
and was done for mere sport. It was kept up for two or three 
miles, until one canoe had passed all the rest, and the losers were 
satisfied that it was useless to contest longer with it. That even- 
ing we reached our destination about half past five o'clock, having 
made the entire trip in twenty-two traveling hours. 

We set out on our return to Skokomish on the eleventh of 
February, It was eleven o'clock before we started, and the 
Indians intended to travel only six miles, camp at Sequini and 
visit those Indians; but the wind and weather proving favorable 
they p3s.sed Sequim bay without going into it, and camped within 
five miles of Port Townsend. They would have gone further, 
but the wind was blowing so strongly that they were afraid to go 
around Point Wilson, which is a dangerous pl.ice when the sea 
is rough. Here they camped out, away from houses, tlie first 
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time during the trip. In the summer they often do this, but in 
the winter they do not like to do this, especially if the women 
and children are along. It was a calm night and they did not 
make much preparation for camping. Some of them slept in 
their canoes, but most of them lay on the ground, a part of them 
fixing up their sails to shelter themselves from the wind. 

The next morning I was up at six o'clock, and called them, 
but they heard the wind blowing, and thought that it would not 
yet be safe to go around Point Wilson, so they did not get up. 
But in an hour it had calmed down, so they concluded to go, 
and fearing that the wind would rise again (and it did soon after) 
they started without any breakfast, and went to Port Townsend, 
where they stayed until noon, After this most of them went 
three miles further and camped, but the owners of a few smaller 
canoes feared to cross the bay, for it was quite rough. As I had 
business in town, and my companions wished to dig clams dur- 
ing the rest of the day for the journey, the delay was acceptable 

We started about eight o'clock on the following morning, and to 
shorten the distance, some of our party took another route, where 
we were obliged to make a portage. Often in doing this, when 
there are only a few persons along, they unload the canoe, and 
take the articles and canoe across separately. This time, how- 
ever, there were so many present that they were able to drag the 
loaded canoes across, having first laid sticks down on the ground, 
across which they were hauled. During the day there was another 
race, similar to the one already described. We reached Port 
Gamble about two o'clock in the afternoon, and some thought it 
best to proceed, but the Port Gamble Indians invited my com- 
panions to spend the night with them, and partake of a small 
feast, which invitation they concluded to accept. They feasted 
chiefly on potatoes and rice during that afternoon and evening, 
sitting around a few kettles of rice and taking the food out with 
their large ladles. One man said that he ate three times during 
that evening. After dark the women assembled in one house 
and sat down in two rows, opposite each other, when they sang 
for an hour or more, accompanied by drumming and pounding 
on sticks. When this was over two of the Port Gamble women 
made presents of from five to twelve yards of calico to each of the 
Twana women ; and after nine or ten o'clock some of the Twanas 
and Clallams oif Port Gamble began to gamble and kept up their 
game until three o'clock in the morning. 

The next morning there was another feast, which consisted of 
bread, crackers and coffee, and as theg could not eat it all, some 
of it was carried away. It was half-past ten o'clock before we 
fairly left Port Gamble. We hoped to reach Seabeck, twehty 
miles distant, by night. But soon after starting we met a strong 
head wind, which grew stronger and stronger. Sometimes, es- 
pecially in rounding points, we were obliged to use poles to push 
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the canoes, and tliey aided very materially, as it was very diffi- 
cult to get along witliout this kind of help. The Indians seldom 
carrj' poles for this purpose, but generally use some poles be- 
longing to their aails. About three o'clock in the afternoon most 
of tlie Indians gave up, tired out, and encamped. Only one 
canoe reached Seabeck that night, and th^t was the one which 
belonged there. The rest were scattered singly and in groups 
of from two to faur for a distance of four miles, some of them 
having got only about half way to Seabeck. Our canoes were 
not all together again after that, but the Indians were now in 
familiar waters and felt uneasy about each other's safety no 
longer. I was camped with a partof fourcanoes. The wind blew 
violently that night, the trees were falling constantly near us, it 
rained hard and it was with great difficulty that we made a fire, 
A fuw had tents; others arranged their sails for shelter, and the 
rest arranged their mats on poles placed in the ground so as to 
lean in a slanting direction, aud thus they kept off most of the 
wind and rain. 

About three o'clock the next morning an unusually high tide 
arose, covering all tlie beach where we were encamped, and 
compelling us to leave, the water rising from six to twelve inches 
in our camp before we could get all of our things into the 
canoes. We went to Seabeck for our breakfast, reaching that 
place by seven o'clock. That was a cold morning ride, as we 
wrere wet, the wind blew somewhat against us, and we had to 
take turns in rowing and paddling in order to keep from suffer- 
ing with cold. Other canoes came in later. We remained at 
Seabeck about three hours and a half, in order to get comforta- 
ble, and then again started, and although there was some head 
wind, we traveled fifteen miles more before five o'clock, about 
which time we made camp. Six of our canoes were now in 
company, the other one remaining in Seabeck for the day. That 
night I witnessed a silent tamahnous over a sick woman. 

We encamped on as high ground on the beach as we could 
find, but the next morning about four o'clock the tide was so 
high as to compel us to rise for fear of being drowned out; but 
the water came only to the edges of our beds. Some of the 
canoes started about five o'clock and reached Skokomish about 
hair past ten, having a fair wind a part of the time. Others 
waited till after daylight and breakfast, and did not arrive until 
two or three hours later. Thirty-three hours were occupied in 
I baveling on our return trip. 

I The following are a few items in regard to another trip which 
[ I made over the same route in July. 1876 with this important 
I difference in circumstances : that it was with one canoe and in 
1 the summer, instead of with many canoes and in the winter. 

With one man to steer, one to row and two women to paddle, 
I Skokomish about six o'clock in the morning, but nothing 
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occurred worthy of interest during the day, and at six o'clock 
we camped on the beach without^ tents, having traveled 
thirty-five miles. The next day tlie crew wished to start early, 
and I gave them permission, so we were off about three o'clock 
in the morning. They took a cold lunch about seven o'clock, 
and we were at Port Townsend, thirty-five miles from the night's 
camp, by four in the afternoon. The wind, however, was so 
strong around Point Wilson that they dared not venture, al- 
though they were accustomed to the waters, as they were Chal- 
lams, and these were home waters. The next day the wind blew 
so strong that we were obliged to camp there all day. The fol- 
lowing day the wind died down and they wished to go, but as it was 
the Sabbath I forbade them. On Monday morning at two o'clock 
we again started and arrived at Dungeness at eight o'clock, hav- 
ing traveled twenty miles that morning. We had no favorable 
wind during the whole trip, though when we traveled we had 
but little head wind and made the ninety miles in thirty-one 
traveling hours. 

In returning we left Dungeness at four o'clock in the morning 
and were at Port Townsend by ten o'clock, where we remained 
four hours. We then set out for Port Gamble and reached that 
place — twenty miles — by half-past six in the evening. There 
we remained for the night with the Indians of the place. The 
next morning, because of missionary work, we did not start until 
nine o'clock, and during the day we were detained two hours for 
the same reason, so that we traveled only thirty-two miles during 
the day. The following day by one o'clock P. M., we reached 
home, eighteen miles further, having had a favorable wind most 
of the time. We made the whole distance in twenty-three trav- 
eling hours. 

I have traveled a few thousand miles with them in their canoes, 
but usually they have had to travel so as to suit my convenience, 
but in the above two trips I let them have their own way in the 
main. , 

I once went thirty miles in five hours in one of their canoes 
before a strong wind. A part of the time we used two sails, but 
at last the wind was so strong that we were obliged to take down 
one of them. But the quickest trip I ever made was a sail of 
eight miles in one hour. At both of these times I had good 
canoes and experienced navigators — Clallams — else it would not 
nave been safe. Few of the Twanas would have dared to sail in 
such winds. 

In addition to the tamahnous, or incantations for wind, men- 
tioned in the first of the above trips, they would foJmerly, es- 
pecially in a calm, when they wished for a fair wind, pound on 
the canoe with their paddles or strike the water with them, spat- 
tering it forward, and at the same time whistle to induce the 
spirits to favor them. 
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travels were formerly confined mainly to the places 
where those reside, amonfj whom they are inter-married. Since 
the coming of the whites a few have been to Oregon, where a 
few of their children are at school, and a lew have been on 
sailing vessels lo California. These distant travels, and knowl- 
edge which they have gained iherelrom in regard to the whites 
of the more Ihickly setlled regions, have been ol great advantage 
to them. 

Canota. — These are "dug-outs" made from cedar trees. In 
tnakiD<x them they formerly burned them out, finishing with 
their hand adzes of stone. But now they universally use 
American axes and adzes in the first part of the work, and the 
hand adzes of rasps for the second part, although Ihe finishing 
touch is sometimes put on with the curved knife, described in 
the same chapter. Afler this they are steamed, by filling them 
wilb hot water and throwing in heated stones to keep it warm, 
so that ihey can f-pread the sides further apart, and fastened 
thdit with cross pieces, or thwarts, which are round or flattened, 
Bod an inch and a quarter lo two inches in diameter, the size 
varying with the size of the canoes. Holes bored through the 
end ol the cross pieces, and the sides of the canoe admit ropes 
of cedar, which hold the cross pieces in position. A rim is 
made for the upper edge of the canoe, about an inch in diameter, 
which can be replaced when worn out. This is generally of 
fir — a harder wood — as the wear on the rim is considerable m 
paddling. 

The canoes in use are of three kinds : 

I. The large canoes, often called Chinook canoes. These 
are made chiefly by the Indians of British Columbia, and im- 
ported, but they are used very extensively by all the Indians on 
the Sound for carrying large loads and for dangerous traveling. 
The one from which the figure is taken — one of good size — 
coat a hundred dollars when new. It was thirty-five feet long, 
five feet wide at the center, with a perpendicular height from 
the ground of three feel at the stern (a), iwo feet three inches a 
foot from the stern (b), one foot, ten and a half inches a quarter 
of the distance towards the bow, and in the middle (c, d), two 
feet at a place six feel from the bow (et, four feet six inches at 
the top of the head a loot from the end (f), and four feet one 
inch at the extreme end of the nose fg). There are two places 
for (n.-i9ta — near the middle (i), and near the bow (h). Near 
the stem (k) is a seat for the one who steers. The head o( 
this kind of canoe is a separate piece of wood. Such canoes 
are made both larger and smaller than the one here described — 
Die largest of which I have known, being the one exhibited at 
the Cenienniiil at Philadelphia in 1876 — which was sixty feet 
long and eight feet wide. None as large as this, however, are 
tued on Puget Sound, the largest which I have seen among 
being thirty-six feet long, six feel wide and ihree feet 
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sail has been made entirely of flour sacks, and the flour brands 
on them in every shape sometimes look rather comical. 

Poles, — In traveling against a strong wmd, especially around 
points of land near shore, where the water is not deep, or when 
ascendmg a swift shallow river, poles about twelve or fifteen 
feet long are often used very eflFectively for pushing. Generally 
they are poles connected with the sails. 

Rudders. — They have not yet adopted the American style of 
fitting rudders to their canoes, but prefer the old way of steer- 
ing with the paddle, for they can steer and paddle at the same 
time, and the shape of the stern of the fishing and shovel canoe 
IS not well adapted for fitting rudders to them. A rudder 
might be fitted to the stern of the large canoes quite easily, but 
only once have I seen this done. Usually the best paddle is 
used for steering. The steersman is in these days selected 
according to circumstances. If the water is rough, the strongest 
and most experienced navigator steers, but if the rowing is 
hard and the steering easy, the strongest person is put to row- 
ing, while the weaker one, perhaps a boy or woman, steers. I 
have more than once been in canoes when it required two per- 
sons with oars to steer. 

Anchors, — These formerly were made of stone, but now some 
kind of old iron, probably some large ring, is used. The only 
stone anchor 1 have ever seen, though others similar to it were 
formerly used, was found in a shell bed and burying ground 
at Doswailopsh, on Hood's Canal. It is evidently a natural 
stone, except that the groove around the middle, around 
which the rope was fastened, was hammered out with other 
stones. This groove is about two inches wide and a little over 
half an inch deep. The anchor is about fourteen inches long, 
seven and a half wide, four and a halt thick, and weighs twenty- 
five and a half pounds. 

Mr. E. P. Brinnan, of that place, who found this one, also 
told me that many years ago he found another near the same 
place, which has been lost. It was somewhat in the shape of a 
grindstone, about a foot in diameter and four inches thick, with 
a hole through, much nearer one edge than the other, for the 
rope. 

Bailing Vessels for Canoes, — These are of three kinds, 
(i) Of wood. This is usually from five to seven inches wide, 
about nine long, exclusive of the handle, which is three or 
four inches long and an inch in diameter, and it is from an 
inch to an inch and a half deep. The dipper is diamond- 
shaped. (2) Of wood, and alder is preferred in making both 
this and the provious kind. It is rectangular in shape at the 
rim, the sides and ends tapering almost to a point inside. It is 
about ten inches long, six wide and two and a half deep. It 
has no handle. There is a groove nearly half an inch deep at 
the bottom on the outside, and the hand is clasped to this and 
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I lh«r rim. (3) Ofccdarbark. This style is not often used. The 
I tiandle only is ol' wood. It is about six inches long and four 
I and a lialf ticross, wiih a depth of near nn inch. It is shaped 
[ like about an ci^liih of a cylinder, just as the bark is taken 
I (rom ihe tree. This bark, alter being taken from the iree, has 
( about four inches of each end, bent at right angles, and galh- 
[ ered and fastened 10 a stick, which is parallel with the main 
I part and is the liaivdie. The hand is often used also tn throw- 
[ ing water out of canoes, and sometimes it is thrown out with a 
I paddle. 

[ Traveling on Fool. — Commonly they travel only short dis- 
\ tances 00 foot, seldom more than ten or twelve miles, except 
I when hunting. In coming to the Twana potlatch of 1S78, how- 
I ever, the Quinaielt Indians came about one hundred miles, 
I chiefly on foot. There was loo much land travel to allow them 
I to come in canoes, and a Utile water travel, enough to prevent 
[ their using horses, even if they had owned them. 
I In their short journeys, however, they, especially the women, 
[ often carry large loads. In doing this they take the carrying 
I straps, lie the ends, which are several feet long, around the 
I load when it is of wood, mats and similar articles, or into the 
I handles of baskets when filled with potatoes, tish, apples, and 
I other small things, then they put the load on the back, place 
I (he flat part of the strap around the forehead and move along. 
I Formerly these straps were madeof some tough bark, braided, 
I and were of the same shape as those now used, but with hardly 
I any artistic work. Now they are of strings and colored rags 
I woven. The strap is from a foot to a foot and a half long, and 
I from two lo three inches wide wUh the rope at each end per- 
I haps five feet long. 

' Show Shoes. — These are scarce, and are not olten used, ex- 
cept when hunting in the mountains in winter, as the snow does 
not usually lie deep and long on the shores of Puget Sound. 
TTiey are commonly oblong, lourteen by eighteen inches, with 
a rim of hazel wood, across which thongsof hides are stretched. 
The heel is near the center the toe extending to the edge 
it is fastened to the foot by means of thongs. 

A.and Conveyar\ces. — Horses are used much more by the 
Twanas and other Indiana up the Sound than by the Clallams, 
whose land is so mountainous as not to admit o( them being 
used very successfully. Previous to the coming ol the whiles 
water travel was so easy and roads so poor, owing to the heavy 
forests, that they dtd not use them much, if at all, and so took 
very little pride in adorning their saddles and horses with trap- 
mng3. Since the country has been setiled by Americans, they 
nave adopted the saddles made by them, which are also with- 
out trapping-t. Occasionally their horses are shod, but not 
usually. Sleds have long been used, but wagons are gradually 
being used by them as they get rich enough to buy them. 
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For some reason the word for horse, sti-a-ke-o, is evidently 
derived from the Nisqually word for wolf, stuk-ai-o, probably 
because it looked more like that animal than anv other which 
they knew. So some of the tribes east of the Cascade moun- 
tains named the horse after the dog. This same word, Steakeo, 
is used by the Chehalis Indians and all the Indians directly on 
the sound, except the Makahs and the almost extinct Chema- 
kums. The plurals, however, vary in the various languages. I 
presume from the derivation of the word that the animal was 
first known to the tribes speaking the Nisqually language, per- 
haps coming across the Cascade mountains from the Klikitat 
Indians, and that these tribes introduced them to the other tribes. 

M. EE1.L.S. 



ARCHAEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY OF MICHIGAN 

The recent appearance of the book entitled '* Memorials of a 
Half Century, "by Mr. Bela Hubbard has given rise to the inquiry 
in reference to the archjcology and ethnology in Michigan. 
The State is divided into two portions — the upper and the lower 
peninsula. The lower peninsula partakes of the character of 
Ohio and Wisconsin, while the upper peninsula differs essentially 
from it. Geologically considered the lower peninsula is covered 
with remains of the glacial period, a series of hills, composed of 
rounded domes, conical peaks, short sharp spurs, winding ridges, 
mounds, knolls, and hummocks, with accompanying depressions 
which are known as potash kettles, pot holes, sinks, and cat 
swamps. Prof A. Winchell says that west of lake Erie the 
moraine consists of a series of great loups concentric with the 
great lakes and the principal bays, and that each of the principal 
and subordinate basins had its separate glacier sheet which 
formed loops in the moraine system. The northwesterly trend 
of the moraine follows the isothermal line through Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, three state universities are located 
on the terminal moraine : The university of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor, of Wisconsin at Madison, and that of Minnesota at Min- 
neapolis. The presence of the bones of the mastodon in this 
terminal moraine is noticeable. Three skeletons have been ex- 
humed in Orange county. New York : One at Cohoes Falls, on 
the Mohawk; one in New Jersey, one in Indiana, one near New- 
burg, N. Y., one near Tecumseh, and another in Cass county 
Mich. The Tecumseh mastodon was buried in a small bog 
with only eighteen inches of peat over it In the same county" 
arrow heads are found seven feet beneath the surface of the peat. 
The mastodon probably survived to the recent epoch. 

Mr. Hubbard describes the topography of Michigan and says: 
"The lower peninsula, bordered by three of the great lakes, 
partakes of the general undulating character of the Mississippi 
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rellcy It combines the variety of woodland, glade and water 
B a manner which often seems the result of art, but which is in- 
nitablc. In the southern part of the state a few rolling prairies 
ecur, the largest being eighteen miles in length." He spcalcs 
f the magnificent pear trees which gr>.'w on the banks of the St. 
)lair river, and of apple trees found among the forests in the 
orthern part of the state planted by the early French settlers, 
nd Prof Winchell says that the effect of the water on the climate 
lay account for the abundance of fruit in this region as weU as 
1 Northern Ohio and in New York state. The correlation of 
be soil to the gravel beds and the products to the soil in all of 
hcae states has been noticed, but the correlation of the tokens of 
he prehistoric races are to be noticed. Michigan has not, so far 
s wc have ascertained, yielded any paleolithic relics, but the peo- 
ple who dwelt here in prehistoric times seem to resemble those 
rho dwelt elsewhere, and are not unlike modern Indians. 

Mr. Hubbard says: " Few works of a prehistoric people corn- 
arable to those found in Ohio and elsewhere to the southward 
recur in Michigan. There are no truncated mounds, no long 
arth-built walls, no large circles and squares, and pyramids; nor 
e there any defensive works on so grand a scale as those in the 
)hio valley. Some of the works have a similar character to 
hose found in the vicinity of Lake Krie and in New York. They 
»nsist of embankments with outer ditches, or are built across 
the necks of upper lands between ravines," Mr. Hubbard men- 
ions one such defensive enclosure in Macomb county on the 
Clinton river, not far from Romeo. It consisted of a circular 
imbankment forty-five feet high and enclosed about three acres, 
"he diameters were 350 and 400 feet. The three openings or 
itcways were protected by a mound situated within the line of 
ic circle. The embankment may have been crowned with 
talisadcs and the interior mounds may have served for observa- 
A similar enclosure to this exists near Spring Wells, on 
Bie Detroit river, three miles from Detroit. It consists of a low 
tobankment enclosing about one and one-half acres, the cn- 
do.'ture having a diameter of 220 feet by 250 feet. It is situated 
Upon firm land surrounded by a morass, but there are traces of 

rallcl walls which may have formed a covered way across the 
norass. (See Fig. 1.) We call attention to this enclosure, as it 
i a typical one for the entire region. Mr. Henry Little has 
hentioned an ancient work in Gilead, Branch county, Michigan, 
tnd another at Three Rivers, St. Joseph. Mo,, which resembles 
" e defenses found in Northern Ohio. He mentions also an ex- 
avated ring or ditch withoul the corresponding embankment, 
■tuated on CHntax prairie. 

The mounds or tumuli of Michigan are described by Mr. Hub- 
nrd. He says by far the finest group of mounds that has come 
mj' knowledge occurs on the banks of the Grand river three 
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miles south of Grand Rapids. The group occupies the first ter- 
race which is overflowed in high water. The largest of these 
mounds has a diameter of lOO feet, and a height of 15 feet; close 
by arc two others of nearly equal size; around them cluster 
seventeen smaller mounds varying in height from eight to two 
feet. The mounds were opened and relics taken from them: 
stone arrow and si)ear heads, several copper needles, a copper axe 
eight inches long, four inches wide, one-fourth thick, several 
stone pipes and four handsome pots. In several places stone 
mounds have been found. One of these stone mounds was 
opened and found to contain a skeleton. The tumuli in Michigan 
are nearly always found in some picturesque situation, on or near 
the banks of the larger streams. The most notable mound is the 
one on the River Rouge, three miles below Detroit. (See Frontis- 
piece.) The mound was originally 700 or 800 feet long, 400 
feet wide, 40 feet high, and bordered on the river for its whole 
length. It was symmetrical in form, and the slopes were about 
as steep as the sand, of which most of it was composed, could be 
retained. The situation was picturesque. At the base lay the 
ileep waters of the River Rouge, a natural meadow stretched 
out half a mile to the Detroit river which was visible for many 
miles of its course, above stretched the straits, while north of it 
the view commands many miles of rolling countr)'. The tumulus 
must have been visible from a »;reat distance in every direction. 
This mound has been the depositor}- for several races, the earliest 
having buried their dcdd lowest down, but later tribes of 
Indians, such as the Hurons and other Algonquins deposited the 
bones of their dead in inunonse quantities. After the advent of 
the whites it became a place where burial was occasionally prac- 
ticed. Mr. Hubbard thinks that in all probability it was an altar 
mound, as charcoal and ashes were found mingled with burned 
bones. With these were many pieces of large iK>ts, but many 
were broken. Cremation was practiced by the Mound build- 
ers of this rci^ion. In con)j\uiy with Sir. Henr\^ Gilman, 
Mr. Hublxird explored this mound and exhumed from it a skeleton 
which was found in a sitt:n^^ jv^sture three teet be!ow the surface. 

A race also dwelt in Michijjan which may be called proto- 
historic. It is cou^poscd oi the d;:Voront tribes of Indians which 
occupievi the ivci^^" »^»v'»'>d the iiiva: lakes at the time of the 
discoveiy, mainly oJ the .\li:onqx:a\ stixk. Some maintain that 
this ;> :ho s,\iv.o race which !^;:1: the mv^;:nds. On th:s point we 
shall haw no cvvno:'!::on V^c oa;th works in M:ch:c-^n. Ohio, 
anv; Now Yoik St^itv ;v>cr,^Mc o:v another xrn* mirch, The\- 
cons:st v^f nr.j:^ wth the elitxh inv^n t'v o„;xu:o/son^c::mes upon 
the m^JvV, iv,\^K^!v\ the ;v;^^a n> o; old >»:\vk,;oos. Manv of the 
niouno.s or tumul; haw \ ioU?n\; ;v;;cs wh,ch nvjjh: wcllbe con 
jy^knxi as thx^ ivJsc^ xM tho .\«^\>^^^e. rt j^v l\ ^j; j^ caestion 
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As we go west of the lakes into Wisconsin we find the 
iniblematic moonds and the fragments of tUe Dakota tribes. 
c the mounds and the proto-historic tokens differ from those 
east of tliis line. We find, however, the copper mines In North- 
1 Michigan, a region which has been traversed by Siouxs or 
>akotas, and Chippewas. who were Algonquins, and it is still 
(Uoccrtain whether the mines were worked by the last named peo- 
ple or not. It is probable that they were. We present a picture 
a tJie cul. Fig. 2, of the habitations of this people. It is cx- 
e of their mode of life, the canoe, the tents, the fire with 
ftiecooking party, all show that they were a wild people. Different 
Itribcs built different kinds of tents. The Chippewas used the round 
ml covered with bark. The Pottowatomies bniit the peaked 
Bits covered with skins or rush mat-s. The Chippewas use, at 
ihc present time, birch bark canoes. The mode of burial prac- 
iticed by these tribes since the beginning of history differs essen- 
tially from that practiced in prehistoric tribes. The Pottowato- 
mies and the Menominees buiy on the surface and place slabs 
rer the grave. The Chippewas bury in the ground and build 
[Eule houses o\'er the grave with floors on which to deposit food 
Ifld offerings to the spirit of the dead. They place the totems 
if the elan at the gable end of the houses. The tokens left by 
r Algonquin race since the date of history arc very different 
rom those of ihe mound builders who lived in prehistoric times, 
"here is a wide gap between the tokens if the race was the same, 
significant. The native races evidently borrowed from 
mc another, and after the discovery borrowed from the white 
We have to eliminate everj'thing which has been in- 
rudcd before we can ascertain either the race or theage. Silver 
rosses, iron muskets, glass beads, brass hawk bells, medals of 
irious kinds, brass kettles, iron axes, iron bales for copper ket- 
s have been found in the corn fields among the mounds and 
fecn in the tumuli, so that we may say that the mounds were 
[lilt subsequent to the advent of the white man, but the debris 
if camels and the traces of camp fires, with the skeletons of tents, 
Aow how recent Indians may occupy the very places where the 
mound builders formerly dwelt. 

We think that this review of the tokens of the lake region will 
:onv'ince our readers that different tribes and perhaps different 
iaces have occupied Ihe same localities and have left their tokens 
"jcncath the soil. The record is to be drawn out from the gravel 
)cds, from the caves, from the peat swamps, from the mounds, from 
temporary camps and graves. Some may prefer to run the races 
Igethcr and say ib.it there are no divisions, but this is mainly 
miccture. The tokens are certainly different, and, for the pres- 
EBt, must be ascribed to different races. When the record is 
taorecomplelc we may be inclined to say that there is a continuous 
:, but for the present it is broken into fragments. S. D. P. 
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THE TRIBAL DIVISION OF THE ESKIMOS OF NORTH- 
EASTERN AMERICA. 

Recent writers have expressed some doubt as to the existence 
of tribal divisions among the Eskimos. From this point of view 
it may be of interest to add a few remarks on the tribes of the 
central Eskimos to Dallas researches on the tribal divisions of the 
western Eskimos. ^ 

The languages of all tribes from Greenland to the coast of 
Behring Straits differ only very slightly. Though awarding to Dr. 
Rink's researches the larger stock of radicals is common to all 
of them, there exist quite a number of roots in the western 
dialects which arc unkown to the central Eskimos and Green - 
landers. A point, however, which I observed during my stay in 
Baffin Land, led to supposing a closer relationship between the 
distant tribes. In Greenland and northeastern America the 
Angaskut use in their conjurations a great number of words which 
do not occur in the common language. Part of them are sym- 
bolical, the greater number, however, are obsolete radicals. 
Some of them are still in use among the tribes of Alaska, and 
some are still found in Greenland. They prove the existence of 
a close relation of the dialects in olden times. 

Though the language of neighboring tribes is almost identical, 
a comparison of customs, traditions and religious ideas will enable 
us to distinguish a few larger groups of tribes. Our knowledge 
of the traditions of the western and Mackenzie Eskimos is too 
scanty to allow a comparison with those of the Central, Lab- 
rador and Greenland tribes 

A thorough study of the material furnished by many observers 
leads to the following division of the central tribes: 

The inhabitants of: i, Adelaide Peninsula, King William 
Land, and Porthia, Felix and Pelly Bay ; 2, The mouth of Park- 
River; 3, Wager River, Repulse Bay, Fury and Ilecla Strait, 
east coast of Fox Basin; 4, Chesterfield Inlet ; 5, North shore of 
Baffin Land and North Devon ; 6, P'llesmen Land ; 7, West 
shore of Baffin Bay; 8, Cumberland Sound; q, Frobisher Bay, 
Middle Savage Islands, and central parts of Hudson Strait ; 
10, Kings Cape; 11, Southampton Island. 

Dr. Rink includes the tribes of Labrador in another group. 
The similarity, however, of the tribes north and south of Hudson 
Strait is so striking that I should prefer to include the central 
and Labrador Eskimos in one group. A more precise decision 
must be postponed until Mr. L. M.Turner's researches at Ft. Chimo 
will be published, which will afford ample information on the 
little known tribes of Ungava Bay. The Moravian missionaries 
of Labrador report three tribes in that bay: The Kangivamint,of 
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Geor^ river; the Koakramint. of Ft. Cliirao, and the Ungava- 
mint. of Hope Advance Bay, Besides these the Thiviment, of 
the east coa&t of Hudson Bay are mentioned. Their proper 
tribal name is unknown. Thivimint signifying the inhabitants of 
the coast beyond the land. They are identical with the Iglumint. 
/. c„ the inhabitants of the other Mdi: of the nations of Baffin 
Land. The inhabitants of LTngava Bay may be included in a 
twelfth group, and not with the others mentioned above. 

In comparing the implements, clothing and huts of these 
groups of tribes we find considerable differences. The wide 
clothing and the high boots of the Ponds Bay nation is not used 
by the southern iribes, who wear short breeches and small-hooded 
jumpers. The bunch of hair protruding from the forehead of 
the southern tribes is not in use among the nortlicrn, while the 
women of some tribes west of Hudson Bay have rings around 
their eyes, those of Baffin Land have only .several pairs of lines 
on the cheeks and chin. There arc some indications, however, 
©f more uniform customs and fa.<:hions in olden times. For 
instance, the Angakut of Cumberland Sound wear at certain 
parts the hairdress used by southern tribes, and a tradition refers 
to a tribe leaving Cumberland Sound to go nortJi and change 
their hair dress and the cut of their jumpers on th.it occasion. 

Tile Hskimos themselves have separate names for all tribes 
and call them from the place or the country in which they are 
located. The division of the population in tribes is .somewhat 
obscured by frequent intermarriages. The man joins his wife's 
&mily, and thus members of one tribe become frequently settled 
among another one. and a friendly intercourse between neigh- 
boring tribes is easily established. Strangers, however, must 
ulopt the customs of the tribe they visit. Among more distant 
Iril>es, where there are few ties of consanguinity and affinity, 
there exists frequently a deep distrust. Visitors must go through 
a long ceremony before they are allowed to enter the huts. The 
\ details of the ceremony arc not the same everywhere ; among all 
tribc-i, however, it is a kind of duel and a game of hook and 
crook between the new comer and one ot the natives, ( )riginally 
I the defeated combatant was at the mercy of the enemy. This 
I custom still obtains among the tribes wc^t of Repulse Bay. For 
I this reason the intercourse between distant countries is somewhat 
1 restricted. 

I By comparing the available material, we find that the Eskimos 
t of l^brador. northeastern America as far as Adelaide Peninsula, 
' and North Greenland form one homogenous group, which is 
subdivided in numenms tribes, whose customs slighly differ from 
each other. Their ch.iracter, however, is so different from that 
of the Grccnlanders and their western iicighbors that they must 
' t included in unc of the large groups of Eskimo tribes. 

Franz Boaz. 
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Correspondence. 



A STRANGE WAY OF PRESERVING PEACE AMONGST 

NEIGHBORS. 

Ed, American Antiquarian: 

The following strange story I found in the summer of 1884 
while on a visit to the part of the country where these people 
lived. I send it to you for publication, believing it worthy, from 
its interest, of being preserved. 

On the west coast of Hoiduk Land, (Queen Charlottes Islands), 
B. C, where the storm driven waves from the broad Pacific roll 
in with relentless fury, lived, until lately, four tribes, inhabiting 
as many different villages, a wild, daring people, whose very 
nature seemed moulded by the wild waters on which they 
depended for a living. These waters abounded with whales which 
frequently came into the long, shallow bays and inlets which 
indented their coasts. To those people a whale was a God- send 
because on it they depended not only for food, but for many of 
the necessaries of life. When one was seen the united forces of 
these villages was generally required to effect its capture. After 
the excitement of the chase was over it was impossible to decide 
which of the tribes had the best right to it. and to take it home 
with them. At this part of the proceedings they did not stop to 
wrangle over the ownership of the fish. By an ancient law of 
these people they had to settle it in a very different manner, 
which was as follows. These peoples canoes were large enough 
to seat from 25 to 30 people, and each canoe was provided with 
long cedar bark ropes which they took and tied on the fish, so 
many to the head, and so many to the tail. When all were ready, 
at a given signal, every man pulled with might and main, 
the representatives of each tribe by themselves pulling in a differ- 
ent direction to the others. The rule being thus, the tribe who 
pulled the whale farthest were the victors, and to them belonged 
the "spoil." Of course they had to pull the other contestants as 
well. The pulling, the shouting and the endurance displayed 
during the contest were simply remarkable. The winning party 
took the spoil home to their village, where it was cut up and 
divided amongst the members of the tribe. The losing party 
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id-tuluredly started for tlieir homes, well knowing it might be 
rr lot to be victorious in the next pull they Iiad. 
Vere il possible to obtain an account of these contests, no 
ibt a readable book might be written on the subject. That 
y had these pulling contests is perlectly true. I write no f\C- 
\. For a number of years these people were gradually de- 
tsing in numbers through troubles with tribes on other parts 

be islands and other things. In 1875 the remnant of them 
k their belongings and moved to a new village. They had 
It upon an island on the east coast and on a tract of land 
ich tliey liad bonght from their neighbors, the Skidegats. 

r nothing is seen at their villages but a few half rotten coi- 
ls and a large number of tombs James Deans. 



A MOUND-BUILDERS CAVF. 
r Am. Afili^uariaH: 
"wo miles north of Vanlue Postofficc. in Hancock county, 
a hill elliptic in outline and which embraces an area of 
le 600 acres, and of a limestone foundation, the rock comes 
tc to the surface in places, the soil, especially on the west, is 
I and the timber small. As early as fifty years ago ago small 
}(et-like caves were discovered by horses breaking an open- 
through the thin crust. From time to time other caves were 
»vcred in similar manner. 

>oe thing is peculiar about these caves, the entrance is found 
ere there is not the least indication of a cave to be seen, the 

e for the most p^^rt being level ground, 
)nc of these caves proves to be of considerable extent. At a 
Ith of about 70 feet a large body of pure water is found, which 
*t be the reservoir, and the several large springs tn the west 
the outlet, Mr. Samuel Straub, who lived miny years near by, 
jj annoyed by foxes which preyed on his poultry, undertook 
dig them out. This was in 1875. On removing about one 
t of soil and debris he came upon a large flat rock, This dis- 
sed to view one of the most valuable finds for the arch^olo- 
t that has ever been discovered. About eight feet directly 
Dw the entrance was found exposed to full view seven human 
.. one of them enclosed in a rude stone coffin. A pen- 
it of green-colored slate with etchings on both sides was 
nd on the latter skeleton. Three other pendants made of slate 
ring in color and size, including one with etchings, were 
nd with the other skvletons, also a pipe made of pottery— very 
rd and smoothly polished; also fragments of pottery and vari- 
i honi and bone implements. The people who witnessed this 
»vcry inform me that the bones were in disorder and much 
ayed, traces of fire being particularly noticeable. No skulls 
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were preserved. The relics procured at the time by Mr. Straub 
were turned over to Dr. Eilig. Carey, Wyandotte county, Ohio, 
where they have remained until last week. The cave has been 
partly filled up with debris from a stone quarry opened near the 
entrance. With no little difficulty I worked my way down to 
the original flare of the cave. I was rewarded in finding numer- 
ous bones of small animals, fox and skunk bones being the most 
numerous, also a few fragments of human bones. The latter 
were much more decayed than the former. The bones did not 
appear to be charred by fire, though much evidence of fire was 
visible. Back in the farthest corner, twenty feet from the en- 
trance, was found considerable mould of a brownish color, quite 
unlike ihc soil on the outside. There being so much debris in 
the way it was impossible to make a thorough investigation with- 
out going to considerable expense, I concluded not to do any 
more work until parties are found who are willine: to assist in 
making a thorough investigation. It is my opinion that there 
are other cave burials in the neighborhood. At several places in 
the ploughed fields the farmers say the grounds sound shallow 
underneath the horse's feet. Several sunken depressions in 
ploughed fields where pointed out to me which have given away 
in recent years. The situation of these depressions are quite like 
the cave No. 5. I trust that competent parties will hasten to this 
locality and make an investigation. The groups of mounds are 
three in number, four feet in height and average about twenty- 
five feet in diameter and of circular outline, composed largely of 
stone, differing in no respect from the debris at hand. All three 
mounds have been opened by farmers and found to contain hu- 
man bones. In one evidence of fire was seen. The bones I dis- 
covered in No. 8 appear to be in a better state of preservation 
than those found in the cave. Owing to the inclemency of the 
weather no further exploration was made further than removing 
a few feet of surface. It is possible that the original foundation 
of this mound lias not been disturbed and investigation will soon 
be made. J. R. Nisslev. 
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THE FRENCH TWO-BARRED CROSS. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

It is only a few years since I first met with the double-barred 
cross among relics of our early French. That sort of cross is 
said in Mensel's Christian Symbolism (I., p. 513,) to belong to 
an archbishop or the Greek patriarch. But the Archbishop of 
Milwaukee does not wear such a cross and is scarcely acquainted 
with it. 

The first American one I remember was in possession of Col. 
Hitt, of Ottawa, 111., a .specimen found at Starved Rock, so 
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mous in the histor>- of LaSalle and Tonti. This was of bronze, 
"he second crass with two transverse pieces 1 saw in the hands 
( Dr. H, D. Neill, in St. Paul. This article was of silver and 
iad been picked up at the portage bctxvcen the Fox and Wiscon- 
itn rivers. 

The third double-armed cross known to me came from Port 

Andrew, where it was discovered about thirty-three years ago. 

[The exact spot of its discovery was Richland County, Sec. 35, 

. 9, R. 2 west. This curiosity was of silver, 25^X1 J^ inches, 

I weighed 5)^ [icniiywei^hts. The ends of the arms were 

vcd inward, and the end.s of the upright were convex. A 

mrth patriarchal has just been described to me. This find was 

dc on Detroit Island, which lies off the entrance of Green 

^. This relic is of the same type witli the one last mentioned, 

more ornamental — has something of floral carving, and a 

J at the top for hanging around one's neck. It is silver and 

■much larger than the third specimen, measuring 5 ^4x2^^ inches. 

"t came to light from some fishermen digging a hole for burying 

~ ' Finding skeletons, they pushed research till they had laid 

»re not only the crosses, but knives, a gun-spring, fish-spears, a 

i kettle, pot-hook and tomahawk. 

Tliese remains point to the fugitives from the Jesuit mission 

jst of Lake Huron, which was broken up by the Iroquois in 

Some of the Indian converts took refuge in the islands 

r Lake Michigan. Shepherds follow sheep, and so mission- 

iries were not long in reaching those isles of the far west. 

In the middle of the upper arms of the last cross I find the 

ters R, C, What they mean I can not conjecture. Are they 

the initials of the owner? or of some sacred words. 

BclJCTing the patriarchal form of the cross to be a rarity, I 

c these details concerninj.' the four which have come under 

f observation, in the hope that others may add to the trifles I 

:: gleaned. Pkof. James D. Hutlek. 

' .dison. Wis,. Dec. 27, 18S7, 



( A STONE CHARM IN THE MOUTH OF A MOUND- 
RUILDER. 
Ui/of Am. Antigiiariafs : 

On opening a mound at Albany, III., last summer there was 
jBidiitcrred a skeleton which contained in its mouth a stone pe- 
»Iiarly worked. It would seem that the stone was placed in 
mouth before the mound was reared. I wish to inquire 
^'hcther anything of the kind has been found in other cases? If 
uld seem that a religious custom similar to that referred 
t^iii your editorial of November, 1887, as having been practiced 
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in Mexico, was also practiced by the Mound-builders. The use 
of jade as a charm and the habit of putting pieces of it on the 
tongue at the time of burial is not known to have prevailed 
among the Mound-builders. I present the subject as an inquiry. 

Yours truly, 

E. P. ViNING. 

Chicago, Dec. 7, 1887. 
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Editorial. 



PALEOLITHICS AND MOUND-BUILDERS. THEIR 

AGE AND DATE. 

In our last number we gave a sketch of the geology, geography 
and ethnolog}' of the lake region. Two different lines of termi- 
nal moraines traverse the region south of the great lakes, leaving 
their impress upon the topography, but having the effect both to 
separate and unite the lakes and the rivers. The point to which 
we now call attention is that this barrier has been from time im- 
memorial a sort of dividing line between the races. We stated 
that the paleolithic relics had been found near this line of glacial 
gravels, but at either end, at Trenton, N. J., and River Falls, 
Minn. We would call attention now to the discovery of paleo- 
lithic relics in Ohio, one at Madisonville and the other at Love- 
land, twenty miles northeast of Cincinnati. The first find was 
announced by Prof Putnam about a year ago. We are indebted 
to Prof F. G. Wright, of Oberlin, for the information as to the 
last find. An article furnished by him to the Independent was 
published Dec. 22. 1887. 

The find at Madisonville was made while digging a cistern. 
It consisted of two paleolithic spear heads of black flint, each 
about three inches long. They were found in undisturbed gravel 
eight feet below the surface by Dr. C. L. Metz. Dr. Metz found 
last May another rough stone implement in gravel thirty feet be- 
low the surface, near where mammoth bones had been found by 
workmen not long before. It was an oval-shaped, flat stone about 
six inches long, which had been chipped to an edge all around. 
Prof. Wright has recently visited these localities. He says that 
there are, both at Madisonville and at Loveland, extensive gravel 
deposits belonging to what used to be called the terrace epoch, 
and which are now universally recognized as the work of the 
torrent floods which poured down all the southern flowing 
streams during the breaking up of the great ice age. The ter- 
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CCS ;it Cincinnati arc one liundred and thirty feet above low 
aliirmark; at Madisonville about two hundred feet high, one 
indred and sixty feet abovu the Little Miami, At Lovelaiid 
ey arL- about the same level, but the stream of the Miami is 
lly fifty feet below. Prof. Wright goes on to say "the arch^o- 
gica\ importance ofthese discoveries can scarcely be over-esti- 
ated." "They establish at once a chronology for the human 
ICC here which must be reckoned by as many thousand years as 
le have allowed centuries for the mound builders." 
Wc call attention to the discovery because of the fact that it 
Kloses the existence of different races, which were in about 
e same condition all along the line of this terminal Moraine. 
ie earliest race may be called the paleolithic, as the relics 
hicli have been discovered in the gravel are said to be very 
udc. Professor Wright does not describe them so that we can 
ty in what particulars those in Ohio resemble those in New 
srsey and Minnesota, except that he says they are paleolithic. 
""le relics in New Jersey are made from a hard trap rock which 
s a conchoidal fracture and a gritty surface. There is a. ledge 
this rock cropping out about thirty miles from Trenton. The 
dies found in Minnesota are of quartz, similar to the quartz 
Kks which crop out in the vicinity of River Falls. The speci- 
KQS in Ohio are said to be of black flint, whether the flint 
Esemblcs that found at Flint Ridge or Ohio Falls we are 
qt inlormed. It would seem from these finds as if a race 
irmcrly dwelt upon the edge of the ice sheet, very much as the 
fkimos dwell among the icebergs of the arctic regions and the 
landers dwell on the edge of the glacier which occupies 
te ioterior of that Island. As to the race qualities of this peo- 
le there is at the present and must be much uncertainty. Some 
Bve maintained that they were the Eskimos, and yet others 
ly that it was a race totally unlike any known people. Boyd 
lawkins says of the paleolithic race in Europe : " Wc can not 
•kr them to any branch of the human race now alive. We 
re without a clue to the ethnology of the river drift man who 
tost probably is as completely extinct as the woolly rhinoceros 
r the cave bear. The identity of implements of the river drift 
untcr proves that he was in the rude state in the old and the 
sw world when the hand of the geological clock struck the 
line hour. It is not a tittle strange that lhi.s mode of life should 
live been the same in the forest of the north and south of the 
leditcrranean, in Palestine, in the tropical forests of India and 
1 the western shores of the Atlantic. It must be inferred from 
» widespread range that he must have inhabited the earth be- 
n the glacial epoch in Europe and America." 
The relics at Trenton have been declared by Dr, Abbott to be 
tniliir in all respects, except in material, to those found in the 
Jlcy of the Somme. Prof. Haynes in tS;8 discovered in Upper 
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were of that type. This is new, and we are not quite sure 
whether Prof. Putnam meant to be understood in that way. In 
the reports of the Peabody museum, of which Prof. Putnam is 
the curator, Dr. Lucien Carr has maintained that the short 
skulls found in the stone graves of Illinois and Tennessee resem- 
ble those of the Shawnee Indians, and Prof Putnam has said that 
these in th^ stone graves of Tennessee show that a variety of 
tribes were buried together. Mr. Henry Gilman discovered 
skulls in the mounds of Michigan which he claims were older 
and of a lower order than ordinary Mound-builders. Dr. Bela 
Hubbard does not agree with him in this position. The perfor- 
ated skulls and flattened]tibiae found by Mr. Gilman in the mound 
on the River Rouge were quite likely those of modern Indians 
or of the northern race of Mound-builders, who were evidently 
hunters. The position which we take is that the southern mound 
builders were older than the northern, and that these round 
skulls belonged to the earlier race. The terminal moraine cut 
across the northern part of the Mound-builders* habitat and di- 
vided one class of mounds from another. Col. C. Whittlesey 
maintained that the works north of the water shed were those of 
a military people, while those south belonged to a sedentary 
race. Their works show that they were more permanent, had a 
more perfect organization, were more advanced in culture and 
had a higher type of religion. Tradition shows that the race of 
Algonquins, which overrun the northern part of this territory, 
were more recent and changeable. Here is a case where the 
more primitive people are the more modern. It is possible that 
even in the northern part of the Mound-builders' habitat there 
was a succession of races. 

The study of the relics gathered from the region around the 
great lakes would certainly give rise to this idea, and yet per- 
haps the subject needs to be studied more attentively. 

There seems to have been a great gap between the paleolithic 
man of the gravel beds and the Mound-builders of this region, but 
it is yet uncertain as to what date the Mound-builders lived. 

There seems also to be a great gap between the Mound- 
builders of the Ohio valley and those near the great lakes, and 
the question is about the connecting links and the overlapping 
dates. 
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LITERARY NOTES, 

Thk KIkxicax Bjuxnrs. — Three figures are deecribed b^ Charnay in bis 

buuk on "Ancient Citii*," which he calla " statues of Tlaloc," but which 

athcn iitll the "Mesiean Bacchue." They represient a person lying upon 

hto bat-k, with bend r^aed and knees drawn up, holding a vnfe upon the 

(tumacb. One or these figiiree was found at Cbicbpn Itia, and the other at 

TUfcaU. Both have turbans on their heads, saniJalH on their feet, three 

buudH mruuiid tlie wrists anJ ankles, and bandB also like garters above the 

ralTt<§ of thp leg. Thoy are otlierwisc naked. Sancbes has described one 

on wlucb " the Bfulptor had cur\'ed on tlie surface of tlie ptone a sheet of 

wal«-, aquatic plants, two frogs and a fiab, while the bank was occupied by 

IB and grains of maiKC, which aie the attributes of Tlnloc." The attitude 

I Ud the eye and the head dress and other parte of the costume of these 

» dilTi-r from all other figures of Tluloe; and it still remains a question 

lor there wa» not a Mexican diviuity which answers to the Asiatic 

fw*, or the Greek Bacchus. "Dr. J. Sanchen, professor of archa«l- 

3 the National Museum of Mexico, has published in the Analei del 

» Naeianal, a long dissertation — full of erudition — to prove that the 

E dtseoyerwl by Le Plongeon ut Cliicben Has, was a representation of 

o Oct! o/ tAe nilural prodaetion of the earik, and that the name given by 

le wnfl allogt-lher arbitrary ; also an article has appeared in the North Amer- 

ir CJctober, 18S0, signed by Mr. Chariiay, in which the author, 

ir reproducing Mr. Sancheis's writing, pronounces his opinion, that the 

I IWtip !x the eSigy of the god of wine — the Mesican Bacchus." 

L Tat Tot^Btt.* — Dr. S. O. Morton, in his inquiry into the characteristics 
o aboriginal roee of America, designates the semi-civ Ui zed nations by 
e collttctivu nameof theTollecan bmily. lie says "there is reasonable 
Hind for the conjecture that the Mexican Feruvians were branches of the 
3 Block." He, however, contrasts the Astec rulers of Mexico with 
tier Tolte<Ta who preceded them, and whose arts and ingenuity they 
.. Dr. D. G. Brinton now claims that there were no such people as 
e Tolltys, that their existence is a myth and the name is an invention. 
i nuiintttius that Tulu, with its snake hill, was an eiirly stalJon of the 
kAxt«Cs, occupied in the Itth and 12th centuriee by their clans, and the Story 
H wi* the home of the civiliiers of MeKico and Central America, and 
birth-places of the )K'A», is a monstrous mytli. Dr. Brinton is not 
lAined by all in this opinion, though there are writers who agree with him. 
e Charnay, In his new book, de\'otee many pages to the Toltecs, and 
1 not seem to doubt the existence of the Toltw ra^e, but Sir. H. H. 
rely reoDgnizee the name as significant of a cult, but denies the 
mality of the people. This is an interesting queetion and one to which 

■ TOLTBfM i. 
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we invite attention. M. Renouf, in hia lectures on the religions of Mexico 
and Peru, says there never was a Toltec empire, but simply a confederation 
of the three cities of TuUan, CJolhuacan, and Otompore, but the term may be 
used to designate the most brilliant foci of the civilization imported from 
Central America and a designation of everything gracefiil, elegant, artistic- 
ally refined, and beautiful. In this sense we have no doubt the term will 
be used in the future as in the past. 

Charnay's New Book. — There are a few points on which archaeologists may 
disagree with the author. One is his opinion about the Tol tecs being a separate 
nation; another point is as to the use of wagons in prehistoric times ; and still 
another is the moderately recent origin of these cities and places. But if 
they differ on these points they will at least come to the author's position 
as to the beauty and barbaric magnificence of the sculpture. Charnay is 
not inclined to reduce the civilization of Mexico and Central America to 
the level of the savage races and does not undertake to interpret the palaces 
and temples by the communistic system. He holds to the opinion that 
there were great difierences between the upper and the lower classes and 
ascribes much of the magnificence which prevails to the despotic nature of 
the monarchs and of the priests. In this respect there is a resemblance be- 
tween the cities of Egypt, Assyria and Chaldea and the ancient cities of 
America, but a strong contrast between the works of the civilized races 
which dwelt in Central America, and those of the savage and uncivilized 
races found further north. 

Portraits in Stone. — Landa tells us that it was the custom when a person 
of eminence died to make images of stone, terra cotta or wood. The descend- 
ants of the deceased placed the ashes in a hollow on the back of the head 
made for that purpose. Le Plongeon says that he found the tomb of a 
great warrior which contained a small heap of grayish dust, over which lay 
the cover of a terra cotta pot, also painted yellow ; a few small ornaments of 
macre, that crumbled to dust on being touched, and a large ball of jade with 
a hole pierced in the middle. Near, and lower than the urn, was discovered 
the head of the colossal statue, "to-day the best, or one of the best pieces in 
the National Museum in Mexico." Close to the chest of the statue was an- 
other stone urn much larger than the first. On being uncovered it was found 
to contain a large quantity of reddish substance and some jade ornaments. 
From the position of the urn he made up his mind that its contents were the 
heart and viscera of the personage represented by the statue ; while the 
dust found in the first urn must have been the residue of his brains. This 
finding of the heart and brains of that chieftain, afforded an explanation, if 
any was needed, of one of the scenes more artistically portrayed in the usual 
paintings of his fimeral chamber. In this scene, which is painted immedi- 
ately over the entrance of the chamber, where is also a life-size representa- 
tion of his corpse prepared for cremation, the dead warrior is pictured 
stretched on the ground, his back resting on a large stone placed for the pur- 
pose of raising the body and keeping open the cut made across it, under the 
ribs, for the extraction of the heart and other parts it was customary to pre- 
serve. These are seen in the hands of his children. At the feet of the statue 
were found a number of beautiful arrow-heads of flint and chalcedony ; also 
beads that formed part of his necklace. Le Plongeon maintains that the 
statue was a portrait of the deceased warrior. 



LITERARY NOTES. 5S 

CoiweAU ttKAOti. — Stephens has deacribe<I a iMloasal head wbich he saw at 
r Ihebneenfapymmidat Isaiual which was 7 feet 8 ioches high. Charnay 
I Id hia '■Andent Cities" describee tbiH figure and soys that the featiiree at 
F firet were rudely formed by small roogh otonts held together by meane of 
I mortsr, wid nflerwitrde perfected and filled with stucco. The figure has 
I Miormons musLichee. .Vnother colossal head, 13 feet high, is deMribed by 
1 Chamay aa at the boee of another pyramid at Jzamal. The eyee, noae and 
I undirlip were formed by rough atonee coated with mortar. Ear omamenta 
I uul double epinilB nn either side of the face, eymbolH of wind or speech, 
T bay be seen aimilat to those in Mexico at Palenqtie and Chichen Itsa. This 
I last diloeeal head reminds us, in theexpmtion of the bee and the shape of 
I the HOW! and eyes, of the head of the sphinx in Europe, and yet it is not a 
sphinx. Possibly, however, it may have been asimilar conception of a na- 
«piiwer, as embodied in the human form and thee, and yet its association 
» with the pyramid is very significant. Was there a remembrance of the 
I C|ihiDX and the pj'ramid ; or do the sphinxes and the pyramids in the two 
I <oiintri«e prove a puralleldevelopment of thought? The coincidence is cer- 
1 talnly very striking. 

IhUTFt's HsAUs Ann SiitLis'o Faces. — One of the most common ssra- 
I lots that we find in Central America is the death's head. It is seen strulp- 
1 tared upon the i<ide of Ihe altars; also at the top of the idol piUars, It ia 
I alno seen painted on [wttery vsses and many other ornamented articles. It 
* a great variety of shapes and sometimes is so complicated as to be 
f with dilUculty recognized. Stephens speaks of rows of death's heads of 

■ |igaIlticp^)po^tlons, as seen halfway up thesides of the pyramid atCopon. 
B<Be has alsoipicturtHl an altar 7 feet square and 4 feet liigh with a death's 
[bead tKnlptiired on the side of it at the same place. In this fignre 

baling eyes, two large front teeth and the nostrils 

Pud ncognizc the general shape of the skull. There is a resem- 

I llance between the eye of this skull and that of the god Tlaloc, and 

Ihs question Ls, whether the skull was not intended to symholiKe this per- 

■ooi float) on of a nature power, as Tlaloc was the god of the weather. In 

Gontmst to this are the heads and faces which Stephens dewribes as hav- 

bgsueh a remarkably serene expression. One in at a loss to understand 

why there should be such a contrast, but it shows that there was a design. 

Brerylhing in the sculptore of this ancient jieople was si^iflcant. The 

'e liend was maile at least as terrific as possible ; and the other head 

hud fans, oh placid as stone could make it, and the impression on the wor- 

llhipen must have been marked. 

CostroMTx FiioTouRAPHY 08 applied to Craniology, by J. S. Billings, and 
loo meMsurinic the cubic cajiacity of skulls, by Washington Matthews. A 
I B»w craninpliore for use In making composite photographs of Hknlls, by J. 

■ 8. BUlinga and Washington Matthews. Thirteenth and fourteenth memoirs 
B<if tbo National Academy of ^iences, published by the war department. 
KCompcisite phot<>graphy accomplishes the same results as the trained 

t of the Craniologist and in the same way. One skull atter another 
it broaghl before the cimpra as before an eye, until the type is ascertained. 
'a this lauie nix skulls of Sandwich Islanders and six of Arapahoe Indians 
« jihotographed. If this process could be carried on, and the composite 
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type of all the races be secured, we might have a test which would be satis- 
factory. Additional to this the ascertaining of the cubic capacity of a 
skull by filling it with water may furnish a test. It is one of the most diffi- 
cult problems to know how to distinguish between races, especially when 
they are dead, and no distinctions such as are common in life can be fixed 
upon. Drs. Billings and Matthews are following up the subject, and we 
hope for good results. 

Serpent and Siva Worship.— Mr. Ferguson suggests that serpent worsliip 
arose among a people of Turanian origin. Mr. Staniland Wake holds that 
it originated in Central Asia, and traces it back to the Accadians, the ancient 
Meclians of the Turanian stock. The connecting link between the serpent 
won^hip in Accadia and in America would be the Northern race. "One of 
the solar heroes of the Voicing tale is Atli, who becomes the second hus- 
band of Gudron, the widow of Sigurd ; Sigurd himself being the slayer of 
the dragon Fafnir, who symbolizes the darkness or cold of a northern win- 
ter — ^the Vritra of Hindu mytholog\'." Mr. Hyde Clark, on the other hand, 
assumes a racial aflinity between the Dravidians of India and the Austra- 
lians, and appears to demonstrate linguistic relations l)etween the races of 
Asia and America, and even connects the Turanians of China and Japan 
with the Americans. He says the legend of Siva and Kali is prehistoric 
and ha< survived in Hindoo mythology. Siva is not mentioned in the Rig- 
veda. He was no part of the religious system of the Arj-an invaders of In- 
dia, but was a great divinity of the older jKjpulation. His temples are the 
oldest in the Deccan and he is the god of the sanctuary' of Eloni. Mr. Stan- 
ilan<l Wake says the chief characteristics of the serpc^nt throughout the east 
in all ages seems to haveln'en his power over wind and min. Among the 
Chinese the dragon is regarded as the giver of rain. The Chinese notion of 
the serpent or dragon dwelling above the clouds in spring to give rain re- 
minds us of the Aryan myth of Vritra, the throttling snake or dragon with 
three heads, who kept away the rain clouds, but who was slain by Indra, 
the beneficent giver of rain. In Greece Hercules was said to have been the 
progenitor of the whole race of serpent-worshijang Scythians through his 
intercourse with the serpent Echidna. In the Mahabharata, Rudra, like 
Hercules, was the destroyer of the serpent. The serpent symbol was ele- 
vated in the wilderness for the healing of the peoi>le, and curiously enough 
Siva was called the healer. One of the four national idols of Madagascar 
is the serpent god of healing. Esculapius and Harpocrates were seri)ent 
gods in (ireece. The i)ersonification of wisdom is one office of the seriKint. 

Chambers in Moinds. — I^of. F. W. Ritnam <liscovered chambers in a 
mound in Liberty township, Ross County, Ohio. These chambers were 
made by placing logs on the clay in such a way as to make inclosures from 
six to seven feet in length, from two to three feet in width and about one 
foot in height. The body was wrapped in garments and placed full length 
in some ciwes, but in other cases the Ivnlies were burned; the chambers 
being t!Overe<l by mounds of clay before the body was consumed. With the 
bodies were placetl copper plates, ear oreaments, beads of shell and cr>ppor, 
copper celts and long fiint points. Prof. Putnam thinks that the cremation 
and the horizontal burials were at diffen^nt timcw. This is a j)oint which 
needs to be cleared up. Did the same tril)e practice cremation and hori- 
zontal burial? If they did not the question is, how did the different tribes 
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fome to bnilil tbe E«mo kind of cbamln'ra or touibisY Proceniiig* of the So- 
eittg It/ XatUTol BUtory, Botton, Vol. XXIT. 

Tub Pinvius Sxes kv WAnui-TnTE.— Mr. McAdams ta8 in his book a 
IMClarv or the figure which purported lo be a L-opy of Ihe ftgiire seen by 
MAriiaMU during his voyage down the MiesisEiippi river. This figiiire has 




chiu. Thi 

■ p«n aod ink eketdi made by Win. Denni:^. April 8, 1825. It is endcntly 
&n inioii.'inary sketch, for do Indian or Mound-builder would inscribe a fiwe 
wcmblinji a Yankee wilh a beani.and only a white man would think of 
nijU:iii}! fent or face in tlie shape that this figure haa them. 

Tu« iiniiHS Aiiosti Tira MonrMKsrs lu Central AMERirA. — LePlongeon 

^emrifecd a fli^re of a warrior, L^alled by him Choacniol, spotted tiger, 

hand in the gym nasi iiin at Chichen Itu, whicl) \toTe a ahicid painted with 

raoDd fcreen <<pot8 rctieinblint! the oritaiuents over the tiger-headetl throne 

1 on Ibe entahleture uf the same roomunent. He a|po found tlie iniugeR of 

I fpoited tigers in a mound near by and near the mound a half buried xtatue 

1 ia the mound repreiientinif a wounded tiger reclining on his right side. A 

Gmt feel flirther on he found a human head with the eyes half closed. 

WhrD placed on the neck of the tiger it fiitcd exactly. He says ho amuiged 

i it rnnllcd vividly the Chaldean and Egyptian deities having beads of 

J Unman beings and bodies of animals. This discovery by Dr. Le Plongeon la 

I rraiarl»ble, for it is the only case where a figure reeonililing the ephins has 

\ been diacavered. There ore, to be sure, a few ins<!rit>ud tigure§ in which 

I M tL ma to with human Gkcesmay be recognized. Mr.Wm. MeAdams speaks 

I (if OtH W formerly eiieting on the rocks on the lllinoi!i river, a very mde 

I i^dograpli. In IVont and across the lace was the naked figare of a man 

1 ImiDXX bow in hin hand. This lost figure of a hiuuan form was later 

" i flgun* of the animal with the human head. Suhookraft speaks 

I chief of thu IVInnebagor', i-jilled Little HiU, who drew the pic- 
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ture of an animal which might be called a medicine animal. This animal, he 
■aid, was seldom 8cen and then only by medicine men. The same author gives 
other illustrations of these Indian manitous with serrated backs represent- 
ing the scaly bodies of so-called dragons. There are certain inscribed figures 
on the rocks in Arizona which reminds us of the sphinx, and yet it is some- 
what doubtfiil whether they were intended for that purpose. They contain 
the outlines of a crouching animal placed upon a pedestal and the whole 
block raised upon a cart with wheels. These figures may have been in- 
scribed by the Zunis since the advent of the white man, as the Zunis have 
wheeled carts at the present time. 

Wheeled Carriages. — Charnay maintains that wheeled carriages were 
known to the Aztecs and Toltecs before the discovery of America, and 
refers to some toys with wheels which he discovered in the cemetery at 
Tenenpanco. It is worthy of notice that these toys have the figure of the 
fox as the body of the wagon. The head and tail of the fox extending 
beyond the wheels. Some have called the wheels of these toys " whorls". 
Wheeled carts are also seen pictured on the rocks in Arizona. Still it is a 
question whether wheel carriages were used in prehistoric times. The 
modern Zunis use wheel carts, but it is unknown whether they borrowed 
them from the Spaniards. 

A Chinese Symbol at Copax. — Dr. E. T. Hamy has an interpretation for 
certain figures on a sculptured stone at Copan, which is somewhat novel. 
The stone itself resembles an altar, with the top rounded up somewhat in 
the shape of a loaf of bread in a round bake-pan ; the rim of the bake-pan 
being cut or divided into segments, and the loaf itself being 
marked by two lines or grooves resembling a double letter S, 
with a hole in the center at the place where the two letters 
meet. This simple figure. Dr. Hamy thinks, is the Chinese 
symbol called the Tai-lsi, the great extreme, the pole of the 
world, the axis on which every prosperity revolves. The Tai-lsi is found on 
magical tablets used in propitiatory sacrifices to obtain rain, painted on thd 
banners of temples, on the red i)ai)er strips which were hung about the 
door at New Years, engraved on arm-chairs, household implements and 
I)ipes. The famous symbol decorates the upper part of an altar in the sacred 
precinct of the old religious city Copan, and the altar was placed in front of 
a statute. Miss A. W. Buckland and M. Bertin dissent from this interpreta- 
tion. 

The Natives of Hispaniola. — The natives of Hispaniola were visited by 
Christoi)her Columbus and described by Ferd Columbus, his son. An article 
on the customs, habits, superstition, relics, religion and character of this 
people, by H. L. Roth, is contained in the journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, of Febniar>% 1887. Any one who reads this article will be convinced 
that there is a great resemblance between the aborigint»s of Hispaniola and 
the North American Indians. Stone implements, pottery, woven cotton 
garments, canoes, the feather headdresses and neckla(!es made of sea shells 
are found among them. These, with the practioe of man^hing single file in 
trails, and rudely cultivating the soil with wooden spades, as well as the com- 
munistic system, and the government by Caciques, all remind us of North 
American Indians. They were, to be sure, acquainted with the precious 
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nptnl^iHscdnnil tradeil in gold orn&mentB. ThpyaJM)ir<ive and spun cntton. 

y li*i1 also »oiigg and Iwlliuls, and pluyed on wind inrtrumente resembling 

uyi* flnt^. Tlicy wore niai^ka made of beaten gold, and Nometimes wore 

liiDg uuule from the linrk of palm trees. Th^ bad domesiie animals 

I as rtngp and fowls. They tniried their CaciqiHH tightly enveloped in 

>B Intntl^. and immolnti-d hi^ wiv(« with him. All this shows that the 

' reochci as for iw Ihe West. India IslandB. This people 

V idulAleiH. Thfy worehipwi divinitiee called Cenis, but they (fire tUem 

«, every one r*>«ardiDgone as a patron on ou^ Biibjecl and another on 

Jtw sobjtMH. Poniii repiwent rain and wind. Others make the jrain to 

Idob «'L<re found by the Spaniards, made with four feet like a dog, 

tlivm with A tail and home like Satan, Travelers ppeak of large Stone 

relee mnuiiring 2,270 feel in circnmference resembling a paved road 21 feet 

n breadth, the objtH.-t of which is tmknown. The»ie remind us of the circles 

lad among the tuoiinds and earthworks cif the continent. 

IK THE Eniii. — Mr. Edwin A, BarlnT read some time ago, be- 

e the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, Philadelphia, a paper entitled 

k DeBcription of a Prehistorit- Cave Ruin in Southern Utah." This ruin, 

>f mitny visited by him while accompanying a branch of the United 

fl Qeological and Geographical Survey of the Territories, was selected 

tr dcsndption as being one of the most charat^teristio of these remains. It 

b sttoated iu the southeastern comer of Utah, near the southern bank of 

the San .Inon river. A mesa or table land several hundred feet in height ia 

tepusted from the bank by a level plain an eighth of a mile wide, Hol- 

out on the perpendicular &re of the solid rock is a singular heini&- 

ul cave 200 feet in diameter. Built around thearcof theeemi-circum- 

e of the cave and midway up tbe narrow ledge of rock is a long line of 

ionry which haj: been colored a dingy red, in imitation of the aurround- 

g formation. On arriving at the ba.se of the opening the explorers were 

" ib«l to discover that the cavern posaeased some remarkable acoustic 

!very word spoken or whispered at the entrance was thrown imck 

e speaker. On account of this peculiarity they named the ruin La Cata 

I, the bonae of the echo. The walls of the etnicture are composed of 

U ilat stone?, evenly faced and neatly laid in an adobe mortar. The in- 

ir it divided into a series of thirteen rooms, connecting with each other 

II the partition walli>, which measure from a foot to eighleeji 

Aw in thickness. There were no trae doorways cut in the outer wall. 

It in several rooms rectangular openings, varying from one to two feet in 

t, served to admit light and possibly ingress and egrees. The main 

■B of rooms was through the single doorway. Careful 

•nremeiits hitherto unpublished of this remarkable cavern were pre- 

d by Mr. Barber in the course of bis paiier. 

1 Racef m YvfAT.Mi.— Augustus LePlongeon.M.D., in hJHveatigesof 

e Uayaa, sptiaks of four races, distinguished by their features, their slahire> 

~ I Yocalan in pre-historic times. First, a dwarfish nice, still extant; 

), a mceofgianla, whose portraits are painted on the walls; third, the 

KHsd, almond-eyed, Siamese race of Copan ; fourth, the long, big-nosed, 

jaded nice of Faleaque, said to have invaded the country In the 

inning of the Christian era. The west was the repioii whence they 

o Landa. The coming oflhe licarded men from the east 
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is to be distin^ished from this advent of the flat-headed race of the west. 
Le Plongeon is not the only one who has noticed these points, yet there 
are many suggestions contained in his writings which are worthy of notice. 

Tattooixcj. — A pamphlet on "Tattooing Among Civilized People," by 
RobcTt Fletcher, M. D. ; contains an allusion to the practice of the art in 
pre-hi:<toric times. The origin of the custom is unknown. It would seem 
as if the totem system was at the basis of it. Some have asserted that 
tattooing wa*» adopted to conceal the nakedness of the body ; but this seems 
to \)e doubtful. Among civilized races the symbols of trade, religious emblems, 
the signs of friendship, imitative shapes and mere ornament and idle pas- 
times would embrace the majority of cases of tattooing. Among the unciv- 
ilized tribes the tribal signs and the individual totems were generally tattooed. 

The Seri'ext Symbol in Sweden. — Dr. S. Kneeland, in 1885, showed the 
Boston Socioty of Natural History two gravestones from Central Swe<len 
with ninic inscriptions of the heathen perio*!. These were cut in the Ixxiy 
of a serpent or a dragon. Dr. Knwland describe*! at the same time a family 
of I^ps, wliii'h lived in Copenhagen in a conical tent about nine feet in 
diameter with an opening in the top fur the escape of pmoke and the fire 
on the hearth of the stones in the center. Both of tht»se rejx>rts remind U8 
of the customs ]»revalent among the North American Indians with the ex- 
ception of the ninic inscriptions. 

ViKiN<; Statie IX P»osTON. — The statue of I^if Erikson, supix>se<l dist*ov- 
erer of tlie Aniorican continent, A. J). 1000, wasunveile<l upon the extension 
of Conunon wealth avenue at the entrace of the new Back Bay Park, Boston, 
Saturday, Oclol)er L*9. 18S7. (^le Bull, the wonderful violinist, conceived and 
suggested the idea of the statue alx:>ut ten years agi>. The i>rincipal address 
was made l>v Prof. K. N. riorsft)nl. 

^IiLi.ioNAiKK Indians. — The Osage Indians in the Indian Territory have 
about >^7,(HH>.(^X) bearim: ."> j»or cent interest. They are paid $250,000 a year 
in eash. The entire tribe luimbers only l.(>00. Each jKTsnn rt^coives al>out 
^ir.0 j)er year. They are the richest ]H*ople in the Indian Territory. They 
do nothiiii: but lie arouinl and eat. They are satislit^l with themselves and 
their contlition. Thev have the vices of aristocracv without the cultiva- 
tion. 

LKcnREs ON Palf^tine. — Rev. Or. Selah Morrill, our a.**sociate editor, is kv- 
turin;r this winter upon the Holy I^md. He has visited Palestine four 
times. He has residetl there three years as consul at Jenisalem. His books 
are*-Kast of the Jordan," 'MJalilee in the Time of Christ,'' and "The Site of 
Calvory." Among his discoveries is that of the famous second wallat Jeru- 
.«aleni. 

A Fossii. skei.kton was discovered six feet under ground by workmen in 
a stone (juarry near Culbertson. Neb. 1 he s])inal column was curiously in- 
case<l in rock, and thoroughly petrifie<l. 

African Symhoi.ic Mi>wA(JF>.— A very interesting communication to the 
Anthroi>ological Institute, ( i. I^ , from Mr. J. ( ). Payne of Uigos, is in reference 
to African symUdi^' m(SMag(»s. They consist of .«trinu:s of cowries, inter- 
pp<»rsed with feathers, rec»<ls, spici^s, et<'. ()n(» string consists of six cowries 
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til Uinii*il in the eanie direction. Tbe quill ofa feather paseee tbrou);h the 
»wri«*, bnl the Tfathcr iteelf is bent back over the cowries. Africana are 
D tbe hnbil uf cleiineiitg tlieir ears iritb a feather. Six in tbu Arrioui lan- 
ni^v nif«Dt>, to draw. The mosHnge was; "By these sis cowries I dmw you 
Bto inywlt By thia feBlber I reach your ears. I am expei'ting yuu la come 
Another stj-ing: the cowries are placed two and two, fac<> to face, 
I lo Indicalt! kindly feeling. Six of them indicntes, to draw. A lou^rtring 
I la atlocbi'd to imUcnte dietunoe. The nieseage was: "Thougli the distance 
e luay be long, yet I eet luy face toward you and draw you to luy- 

PohTHmuma. — Kuv. Ueorge Brown has in Ihe aame journal a pa|ieronthe 
I I^pnaafl and PalyDeeiftna. He says the I'apuana, aiuong whom he luborod 
[uamtsaiousr^-, liail the some languajre as the Polyneaian.". among wbom he 
T had previously lived, and he believe:) that they were tlie eaine race. On the 
t other hand Judge FomandeT, of Hawaii, maiitlains that all the Polyne^ana 
« uf tile Aryiui race; that they first entered India, became minttled with 
[ thu r>raTidic race, and atlerward were driven out and established thcm- 
I Mlve« in the Indian Archipelago; but here they were followed by Broh- 
I liii]ui«d or Buddhistic Aryans from the eastern coast of Deccan and that 
I Uie; WMe driven by them IWim the Indian Archipelago into the ielands of 
I Ihe Pacilic. Mr. C. Hlonilaud Wuke doubts whetherthe PolynesIanE do not 
eo M many features in common with the Papuans as with the Cau- 
n tribes of Indo China. He maintains that a straight- haired race be- 
i Inti(ciii|c to a so-called Caucasian stock, of which the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Australia arc the iiurestmodern representatives; that these were the an- 
cwicTs of all those Papuan and Polyneaiao people. The eastern Polynesians 
anr light brown, or coffee color. The PapuanB are sooty brown, or black 
iwlor. The eastern Polyneeiune inhabit New Zealand, Friendly Islands, 
Stndwich Itilauds, Marqeeos, Tahiti and Ihe Ilervey group.' The wetttern 
inhabit New Guinea, New Britain, New Ireland, New Hebrides, New Cale- 
donia, i^)lumou's Island, the Admiralty groups. 

8uuBA Lbonb. — A deficriptioD of tbe inhabitants of Sierra Leone ie fonnd 
b lb« iame journal. The Krooman are mentioned. They are Pa^nH. 
Tliey wear articlea or omamenta as fetiches, amulets, talismans, cbsrmo, 
KneereeB (if anyone knows the difference). They used cooking pots 
made of clay. The Miindis are also Pagans, but the Mandingoee are Mo- 
hammolanB. Tbe Foulshs are traders from the interior, who bring witli 
lliem gold, IfOry, and various article4. They make sandals, gold rings, with 
Ihii *ipK of the Zodiac upon them. They are Mohammedans. 

GioAimc Idols.— The gigantic wooden idols met in the islands of the 
RmSc are said to resemble tbe idols and other figures found at Chichen Itza 
Ud Lo the various ancient cities of Central America. This thought has 
bof R brxuu^ed several limes within several years, but has never been car- 
risd i>ui in detail, or the resemblance shown in full. If there are any 
arrhirologisla who are familiar with the idols and other carved or sculptured 
flgurn found in Ihe it'landE of the Pacific and will give us some fhrther 
iaftinnatiun on this point we should be grateful. We are approaching the 
, tine when saoie ofihe tiymbols and idols of Mexico and Central America 
u»d with a crrtainty lo either one or another of several cxtr a 
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limital points. It is a question whether it will be in Polynesia, and finom 
Polynesia to the southern Asiatic coast, or Japan, China and the northern 
Asiatic coast. 

The Elephant's Trunk. — An ornament resembling an elephant's trunk 
was seen by Stephens projecting from the wall of the building called the nur- 
sery. Chamay has given a photograph of the same building, but he thinks 
that the whole of the grotesque ornamentation in its details reminds one of 
the Japanese, that these figures which have been crlled elephants by Wal- 
deck and others, are types which resemble Japanese or Chinese ornaments 
This IB an important point. 
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Sixth Annual Report of the United StaUs Geological Survey 1884^1835, by J. 
W. Powell, Director, Washington, D. C, 1885. 

We have taken up this report and found it exceedingly interesting. So 
different is it from the ordinary reports of surveys that we can cordailly rec- 
ommend it as a book for any one to read. Captain Clarence E. Duncan de- 
scribes the Mount Taylor and the Zuni plateau with great vividness. It is 
the first description which has given to us a picture of this region, or at least 
a picture which we could understand. Other reports have given only sec- 
tions, but no such general view as this. The driftless arrear of the upper 
Mississippi is next described by Profs. T. C. Chamberlain and R. D. Salis- 
bury'. This is a ver>' interesting region and abounds with fine scenery. The 
engravings in the volume which indicate the different rock formations and 
interesting topograi)hical features are ver\' beautiful. Sea-coast swamps of 
the eastern United States, by Prof. N. S. Shaler, occupies about thirty 
pages. The balance of the report is taken up with a synopsis of the flora 
of the Laramie group by Ixjster A. Wani ; very technical and full of tables. 
Upon the whole we think this is the best report which has been published. 
It is certainly one which reflects great credit on the director of the survey 
and all who operated with him. The citizens of the United States are to be 
congratulated on having so intelligent a corps of surveyors to examine the 
geological structure of the new territories in the interior and to describe the 
country in so clear and graphic a style. 

Proceeding* of New Jeney HiitoriccU Society, Second Series, Vol. 9, 1886-7. 

" The Early Cities of New Jersey, by Austin Scott, Ph. D;" read Jan. 25, 
1887. 

Perth Amboy, 1718; New Brunswick, 1730; Burlington, 1732; Elizabeth, 
1740; Trenton, 1746. Five cities received charters about the same time. 
Philadelphia, 1691; New York and Albany, 1(^6; Annapolis, 1708. Thus 
the chief cities of the Atlantic coast receive<l charters within fiftv vears of 
one another. The article is an interesting one. 

"Historic Old Tennent," by Robt. C.IIallock, pastor of Old Tennent Church. 
Read May 19, 1S87. The home of the Tennents, John, 1707; William, 1733; 
David Brainard, George Whitfield and Jolm Ww>dhull is certainly worthy 
of commemoration and may well be culkKl the " Historic Old Tennent." 
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1^0, A ColUriion of CaihcKe Local Hittory, gather^ Troin the flclds of 
I of C»tlnili<- Miseionarj- labor within our reaili. By John T. Rpily. 1SS5. 
I Aa humblu cHbrt to [iretten'e some rmaetnbruncc of those who Ivnve gone 
B, Mii<) by their livM, their l&bora and their sacriflceii, secured for euc- 
Kiling g«Der«tii>nB tbe enjoyment of happy homes, uid ail the bleesingu of 
ir holy Catholic religion. Conewago Valley a hundred and lifty years ago 
a dense forat of oak and hickory. Tradition has pretterred but few 
» of the first HettleJB. It is filled with a Catholic settlement. In an 
thnolog^cal sense, the valley ia occupied by Germans, Iriab, and English, 
?l of Lhetn by birth and education Roman Catholics. C«cewago chapel 
h the |Ar«Dt ehurdi from which the Catholic reli^riun Spread over Southern 
■id Western Maryland into Virginia, along the frontiera of Pennsylvania 
tbio Philadelphia itself. This pauiphlet of two hundred and twenty pages 
iontaine a history of the diiferent churches and prieeta. 

il irahtiati Poetry, containing the Nahuntl Text of XX^^I. Aneient 
:iain Poomi^, with the Translation, etc, ByD*N!Ei. O. Bbtbton.A.M,, 
D. Brinton'a Library of Aboriginal American Literature, No. VII,, 

The poetry of the primitive and uncivilised races ia an interesting object 
of tlndy. There is considerable similarity in it. whether produced by the 
AtKiriitinee of America or by the wild tribes of Arabia, Even the early 
latxlnctious of the religious rhapsodiwta of the east have some points of re- 
lanibUmxi to the religioua songs of the west, Theearlieat literature of moat 
nuxa is in a sense poetical and some of the beat poetry extant comes from 
Ihe early limee. The minstrelsy of Europe preceded modem literature and 
Uiit poetry of Homer and tbe Greek tragedies may be regarded as a kind of 
Qiinstreli^y, In the Nahnatl literature we have the most primitive speiu- 
mrna of {loetry, and at tbe same time we have a description as to how the 
poetry who rented. It appears that the rhythm of song and the rhythm of 
mntion were united. The song and the dance were associated, and under 
tbe eoiitagion of the rhythmical motion whole audiences would pass hours 
|i'btoxin>tf<l with the movement. The concerts were held on ceremonial oc- 
m In tbe open air. Different kinds of instnimenta were used, such as 
[• dmnw, gon^, rattlea, dutes, pipes, cymbals, etc. There waa a large body of 
ic chaiitd which waa written down by the Nahuas in their books. This 
rnlnda of of the Arabic poetry which has been translated by Sir 
■ William Jones, 

I 3btmi*m. By J. G. Pa.(ZSR, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; 

Edinburgh. Adam and Chas. Black. l^ST. 

I, Tbia book is made up of the material of the article on Totem i^m, prepared 

e Ency('lot>edia BritanniLii, l>ut elaborated and made larger. U con- 

rt pagee of closely printed matter, with an immense nuintier of uotija 

Olice that the American Anliqaarian ts frequently 

il to, sad such writers as Rev. -T 0. Dorscy, Rev. Mr. Beiiuchamp, Dr. 

Hale, Dr. D. G. Brinton, Rev. M. Eells, Mr. A. S. Gatachet, the 

■r and others are quote<) as authority. It ie tbe best work on Totemism 

r pablisbcd. It eonHrms the positions which the American writers 

I, liut brings out a few new points. Among the jioints the fol- 
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lowing are noticeable: Totems are of three kinds: First, the clan totem; 
second, the sex totem ; third, the indivldoal totem. The sex totem has not 
been explained before. The author also speaks of modifications of these 
different kinds of totems, as for instance the split totem, by which is meant 
the part of the animal instead of the whole animal, e. g,, the head of a tor* 
toicie, the stomach of a pig, etc., were tabood, while the rest of the animal 
could be eaten ; alpo cross totems, which mean the ends of things, e. g,, the 
ends of yams, bananas ; fish were tabood, while the rest could be eaten. 
. The Sacs and Foxes regarded bones as tabood ; the Blackfeets blood ; the 
Samoan the eyes of fish ; the Omahas small birds. Inanimate objects also 
are used as totems ; in Australia the thunder, rain, hot wind ; in New South 
Wales, honey; in America, ice, thunder, earth, water; in India, the foam 
of the river ; in Samoa, the rainbow. The manner of exhibiting the totems 
varied. With some tribes the custom was to wear the totems on the dress. 
Others tatooed them on the person ; Others car^•ed them upon posts ; others 
painted them on their tents ; others afiixed them to treaties. The book 
treats of birth ceremonies, marriage ceremonies, initiatory ceremonies, death 
ceremonies as connected with the totemism. It also treats of geographical 
diffu^?ion of totemism, the social aspect of totemism. Our readers will 
undoubtedly be glad to read this book, and we shall be happy to put it into 
their hands if it is possible for us to do so. 

Ancient Cities of the New World, being Voyages and Explorations in Mexico 
from lS57'to 18S2. By Dgsire Chauxay. Translated from the French by 
J. (ionino and Helen S. Gonant; New York; Harper & Brothers; 1885. 

Tliis is a magnificent book and one that docs credit to the publisher and 
the author. The illustrations are in the highest style of art. Many of them 
are entirely new and represent olyects which M. Charnay discovered and 
whii'li have not been described before. There are a few engravings which 
bring before us objects which have been long familiar, but as they are taken 
from pliotographs and not from drawings they seem almost like new pic- 
tures. We refer now to the sculptured stones and the facades of the temples 
and palace at Palenque. These have already been engraved and were pub- 
lished by the Harpers in Stephen's travels. The new engravings taken from 
photographs show that many changes have taken place in these ancient 
monuments. If they were in ruins at the time that Stephens discovered 
them, they arc much more so now, and yet the general appearance of these 
palaces enable us to recognize them again. Though the sculptured tablets 
are all gone and all the ornamentation has been despoiled, the piers and 
lintels and in some cases the roof are still remaining. In one case however 
that of the ruins of tlie palace at Kabah,the ornamentation is still in good 
condition and the photogniph has brought out the beauties of the sculpture 
on tliQ fac^ide in a remarkable manner. The building called the nunnery at 
Uxmal is also brought before us with new clearness. In fiict all the build- 
ings at Uxmal are so well pres«»rv(Ml (hat tlie photographic pictures are like 
a new revelation. They show tlio wond«»rfiil <»laborateness of the sculpture 
as nothing else has. ()nt» a<lvantage in the j>hotograph is that whole build- 
ings, and in fact pyramids witli buildings on them, are as accurately taken 
as the ])arts of buildings, and so wi» have a binl's-t^yc view of the temples 
and palaces of the ancient Mayas and Naliuas. ( kvjisionally a new sculp- 
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A &Citde, & new cotoBaal head carved or molded, or a new tablet iur- 
31 us •£ we look over the engravings, aod our curiosity ie excited. The 
eok is written in a narrative style, describes tfae incidents of travel, and 
n which the ruins were reached. There if< occasionally a diecuB- 
1, hoW(<ver, on some mooted point, as lor instance, the existence of the 
IB A Ee|>ariite nation and the charOL-terietics of the Maya race, but the 
k of the volume hi tnken up in deecrtptions of tho architectural ruins 
idjUrhBOlogii-al relics wbicfa the author was permitted to see. The arti- 
H in the moeeuia at M<.-iico are tiret describe<1. These have already been 
piudr fiuniliur by the descriptiona sent to the North Americati Rtvitvi at the 
tim»of Chamay's visit to Mi'kico. Next comes the description of Nahualac 
r«oul«riM! at Tencnpanco, found nt the altitude of 1B,00D feet, and of the 
icliis vhlch were exhumed from them. Next is tlie deBmi>ti(>n of a leicple 
atBcbte and ofs ruined palace at Homalcalo. These are new fields which 
HiHve never lioen explored before, or, if Ihey had, nothing has t-ver Ik'ch pub- 
lisiiHl, After this wefieem to be going over ground whicii is familiar: Pa- 
■■nquB, litamal, Chichenltia,Kabah, Usma!,Copan,Mitla, We oci'asionolly 
Iwimc*. t»ke a trip to a new place, aaal Campecbe to the ruina of Tabasco 
III* iMnples at Lorrillardtown. Here we find sculptured lintels which are 
liniln tif^w and are diiferent from any before discovered. The photograph 
Wji^ nut the peculiarities of the figure?, and we see not only the liubs 
iOilfiimis.bntthedreseand ornamentation and are led to admire the art 
'tiidi (Wild imitate fo delicately the {lattem on the robes, the einbroidery 
"i the aboes and the tassels and fringes on the leg-banda, and all the details 
of Ihn costume and head dren<. i^uch accuracy is invaluable. It enables us 
I" mulerstand the Hymbolism which prevailed and gives iin a better idea 
nfthf' art which prevailed than anything which we have befure seen. 
Odf renilcrs will certainly want this book if they arc to become acquainted 
«lhei with ihe state of the ruins or with the new discoveries which have 
IWD uuide. 

ItmnU of .1ncifn( ^.en* in (he Mitnttipjn V(^Uy, with cuts and views illus- 
tfating over three hundred objei'ts and symbolic devices. By William 
UcAuAitn, SL Louis; C. R. Barnes Publishing Company ; 1887. 

th'a L4 m carious and interesting book. It treats of dragons, sphinxes, 
huimD footprints, crnesee, animal efligies and other curious and oulrof-the- 
»»r objects, the most of which have been seen by the author or concerning 
■bfch lie has received pereonal and private information. The main object 
I of lb* onthor was, at the outlet, to describe the pictographs which formerly 
D rocfca overlooking the Misslseippi river, below the mouth of the 
iTW, and which were first described by Slarquette, the missionary 
Uof this effort the work has grown into a book of twenty-two chapters 
d one hundred and twenty pages. The author first describes the picto- 
ocks, including those on the bluff at Alton, 111., and in a 
» at 81. Ijcnevieve, Mo., and compares these with the pterodactyl. Ho 
D describes the (o.jt trufks in a cave in Green County, Illinois, and 
X on tlie rorkx near St. Louis. Ue also describes a deposit of hones in 
ir GnJlon, 111., anil speaks of a pipe froax a mound at Grafton, 
les and Ibe pirtogrsphe or hieroglyphics ou them are next de- 
Th« «pidcr8 inscribed upon shell gorgets with their symbols are 
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also spoken of and the cross is recognized. Effigy mounds occupy two 
chapters and many specimens of the effigies are given. Bone paths in Da- 
kota and skulls from the mounds are described. The great mound at Caho- 
kia is also spoken of at some length. The origin, migration and £Eite of the 
mound-builders are discussed in the concluding chapter. The author in- 
cludes in his descriptions not only the pictographs on rocks, but the figures 
on pottery and on shells as well as the animal figures found in the effigy 
mounds and a few of those carved on the mound-builders* pipes. His treat- 
ment of the subject is mainly local, though he occasionally draws from 
Schliemann and other authors for comparison. He takes the position that 
there are traces of an inherited symbolism that the same symbols which 
are found in the historic countries, such as the dragon, the sphinx, the cross, 
and the Suastika are found among the mounds, and they are the results of 
borrowed symbols or a remembered cult and not of a development on Ameri- 
can soil. . As to some of the figures, such as the cross, many archaeologists will 
agree with him, but it is a question whether sphinxes or dragons are to be 
found in America. The figures which are described by the author repre- 
sent neither of these fabulous creatures. The book is well illustrated and 
is valuable as a collection of pictographs and symbols from a locality which 
has not been explored except by the author. We hope it may find a ready 
sale. 

Biblography of the Eskimo Languages — By James Constantine Pilling. 
Washington Government Printing Office. 1887. 

This is a book which will be appreciated by the students of the American 
languages. It seems remarkable that so many books should have been 
written on the Eskimos and still more remarkable that a single individual 
should have seen nearly all that have been written. Mr. Pilling has, how- 
ever, visited nearly all the prominent libraries in this country and many of 
those in Europe and has been making a specialty of this study for many 
years. It is a fortunate thing that the government has made appropriations 
so that these studies could be carried out and the titles of the books accu- 
rately jotted down, and a thorough and complete catalogue of them prepared 
and published. Mr. Pilling^s work differs essentially from that which has 
been done by others in similar fields. It is much more thorough and 
satisfactory for time and painstaking are required above all things in a 
biblography. We find the names of many well known authors in this pam- 
phlet as follows : L. Adam, Adelung, Barton, Bancroft, Boas, Buschmann, 
Charency, Dall, Drake, Franklin, Gallatin, Gibbs, Haldeman, Heckewelder, 
V. Henry, Peter Kalm, Latham, Latrobo, Lessups, John Long, Morgan, F. 
Muller, John Murdoch, Rev. E. Peck, A. L. Pinart, Prichard, H. J. Rink, 
Ross, Schwatka, Turner, Vater, Whymper, Wrangell. These are names 
taken at a glance, but they show how great a variety of books is contained 
in the list. 

The Science of Thought— By F. Max Muller, New York. Chas. Scribner's 
Sons; 1881; two vols., $4.00. 

This is a work which covers a great deal of ground. It includes not only 
the science of mind, which treats of the concepts and percepts, but also of 
the relation of mind to matter. The author discusses the Darwinian theory 
to considerable length. In some reepecta favoring and agreeing with Dar- 
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I, but differing from bis main poeition iw. Ui the ilesit-nt of man from tlie 
male. Language and thoiiglil are correlated. Tlioughl in the sense of a 
' blind force which pnaaes through a material brain may eiist among animalH, 
but there ia now power of abstract reasoning or of generalization. Lan- 
guage as an expression of emotion is used by the animals, but as an expres- 
sion of the higher reasoning process is lax^king. 

Qmventionalimi in Ancient American Art. Bv F. W. Putnam, curator of the 
Peabody Mneeum, eti'. From the Bulletin of the Essex Inetitutc, Vol. 
XVn, 1880; Salem, 1887. 

The study of couventionalism in tlie prehistoric art of America is at 
present in a very rudimentary condition. Prof. Putnam deserves thanks 
for calling attention to it in one line, though that line be very limited. He 
has taken the pottery vessele found in the stone graves in Tennessee and 
pointed out the various animal forms which are imitated, bolh in the shape 
of the veseelfl and the moulded decorations on the sur&ce of Ihem, and has 
ihown how some of these forma have become reduced to mere conventional 
marks, e. g., the eats and nose and mouth Iwcoming mere dots or marks on 
the sides of the vessel, or the legs of the frogs becoming handles, and the 
form of the fish which were used for legs beiMming rude shapes, which 
might suggest the fish, but poorly imitated. The pamphlet is a valuable 

jme, as it strikes upon a subject which is very rich, especially when fol- 
ded upon a broader and more comprehensive plan. There is undoubtedly 

■tnnch conventionalism in American art, but it is more fiilly developed in 
the carve'l figures on atone and in the eugravetl figures on shell found 
among the mounds than in the moulded figures on pottery vessels. The 
comparison might well have Injen drawn between these <lifferent producta 
of the Mound -Builders' art, and conventionalism might have been traced in 
tbexa all. The coniparLton mightalsohave been drawn between theMound- 
builders' pottery and that found among the pueblos of the west, and con- 
ventionalism might have been traced in both. The shapes of vessels shows 
much evidence of conventional styles which follow the introduction of novel 
and original forms as do the decorations on pott«ry. Prof. Putnam, how- 
ever, calls attention to some points which have great interest. He thinks 
the realistic representation or imitation of objects was first, and that this 
often sprang from a mythological source. In course of time the realism led 
to representation by conventional characters. It was during this stage that 
the art of one particular center of development infringed upon another and 
left its marks in eonventional forms, the imitative forms being undistinguish- 
itt the two localities. He says while a comparison of these various 
inns of art expression may not necessarily prove the routes which differ- 

'Uit peoples have traveled during their migrations, it does indicate their 
points of contact. He then refers to the piottery from the stone graves of 
Oumtierland Valley Tennessee and from the, burial mounds in Missouri and 
Arkansas as if there had been a contact between the peoples of the two 
districts. He might also have referredjto pottery vessels which have been 
ftnmd in the stone gysts or chambers of Missouri, and which resemble ves- 
sels found among the Pueblos and Cliff Dwellers of the far west ; and which 
show that there was acontact between these two people either in prehistoric 
or protohistoric times. The very architecture of thctr tombs proving the 
contact as well as the character of the pottery. He calls attention to another 
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point which might be carried oat to good advantage. He says "with the 
ancient Mexicans the higher ceramic art was more symbolical than conven- 
tional. The ancient Peruvians, too, * seem to have been lacking in these 
methods of conventional representation and their highest art may be called 
realism. In the .region of Lake Titicaca another type of art expression 
exists. * * * There is enough to show a remarkable resemblance to 
those early old world forms which culminated in the classical type of the 
Mediterranean peoples. Now it is to this last point that we call special 
attention. Nothing is more striking than the resemblance between the 
conventional and the symbolic art forms of the old and the new world, and 
yet nothing more thoroughly baffle* the investigator than the effort to trace 
the connection between them. It hardly seems possible that these resem- 
blances are owing to parallel lines of development for the resemblances 
are too minute. It is profitable to trace out the conventional forms in 
America and separate them from the realistic and imitative. If we elimi- 
nate the conventional from the synbolic we may be also further assisted in 
our work. By discoverinj; what is purely American we may have a residue 
which will be Asiatic, and so we may discover the source of considerable of 
the symbolism in this country. The subject is at least suggestive. 
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ANIMAL WORSHIP AND SUN WORSHIP IN THE 
EAST AND THE WEST COMPARED. 

The prevalence of sun worship ihroughout the different parts of 
the globe is impressed upon us as soon as we enter upon the subject 
of primitive religions. The early historic records show that it ex- 
isted extensively at a very ancient date. Traditions and mythol- 
ogy are full of allusions to it, showing that it prevailed before 
historic times. Language seems to have been affected by it. 
The veiy form of letters and the phonetic signs in certain lan- 
guages contain tokens of it. The earliest forms of art were also 
impressed and influenced by it. The symbols on coins are 
frequently symbols of the sun, as well as of the serpent and the 
tree. Ancient architecture exhibits sun worship as prevalent. 
The very forms of the temples were constructed so as to make 
the worship of the sun more impressive. The symbol of the 
sun is also found in the clothing of the priest and in the furniture 
of the temples, as well as in the adornments of the idols. 
Hieroglyphics are everywhere full of the same kind of symbol- 
ism. All of these tokens convince us that it was a most 
extensive system and one out of which other religious systems 
have grown. 

This sun worship may have been preceded by more primitive 
systems, viz.: animal worship, fetichism, animism, shamanism, 
etc., but it seems to have been more powerful and more extensive 
than any of these, and therefore is worthy ot especial study. 

We may regard it as a form ot universal religion, a form 
which reached the stage of universality before historic times. We 
may also consider it as a connecting Hnk between the historic 
and prehi* oric ages; a system which survived into historic 
times, but grew out of a prehistoric cult, the product of the 
highest stage which had been reached, but at the same time the 
blossom out of which the Iruit grew for the next stage of cul- 
ture. 

How long sun worship may have continued during prehistoric 
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times no one knows, but there are so many grades of it that we 
may conclude that it had continued for a long time. The change 
from sun worship to anthropomorphic systems was evidently 
slow. In some countries it took centuries to reach the first stage 
of idolatry, the animal figure changing slowly to the idol as a 
human semblance. Animal worship and sun worship were, 
however closely associated in prehistoric times, and these were 
perpetuated in parallel lines even long alter history began. The 
human semblance seemed to have been a late conception, and 
yet we can trace in this country the idolatr)" which contains the 
human semblance back into prehistoric times. It is probable 
that all three of these types of nature worship were even in the 
East quite prevalent before the historic period. 

I. We turn now to consider the connection between animal 
worship and sun worship. Why are animal figures and sun 
symbols so closely associated ? 

In answering this question we shall compare the symbols 
of the East and the West, but besfin with those of the East. 

The symbols of Egypt are first to be considered: 

Let us consider the different animals which were sacred to 
the sun. (i). The phoenix. This was a bird of the sun. Its 
general appearance was similar to the eagle. It had a gold 
collar about the neck, the breast was purple, its tail blue varied 
with red feathers, its head richly feathered with a tutt at the 
top. Accordint^ to the fable there is only one on the whole 
globe. It lives 660 years. When it grows old it builds a nest 
and dies. A worm is produced from its bones which, having 
become a young bird, takes the nest and carries it to the city of 
the sun and deposits it on the altar. (2). The bull was a sacred 
animal and received divine honors as representing a divinity. 
His prolific character was considered a divine attribute. The 
bull was sacred to the sun and carried the globe on its head 
between its horns. The bull was a symbol of Apis, one of the 
chief divinities of Egypt. The ox-headed divinity Sarapis 
(Osiris Apis) was also a great divinity; the personal and the an- 
imal nature of the god being represented both by the name 
Sarapis and the idol, which was a human form with an ox-head. 

(3). The hawk was a symbol of the sun in Egypt. The god 
Ra was usually represented with a hawk's head surmounted 
by a globe or disk of the sun from which the asp issued. The 
hawk was a symbol because it was able to look into the face of 
the sun. 

(4V Lions were considered solar animals. Ra, the hawk- 
headed divinity, was sometimes supported on the back of lions. 
We shall hereafter speak of the lions whose bodies formed a 
throne. Sometimes these lions were separated and were repre- 
sented as lying down with their heads in opposite directions, the 
disk of the sun between them. The lion represented strength 
and so was a symbol of the sun. 
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' (5). The scarabous or beetle was in Ef^ypt a symbol of the 
un. Some suppose this was owing to ihe habit of the beetle 
r rolliog the ball of dirt or dung to its nest. Others say thai 
Ibe scnrabeus, with its many claws, symbolized a month, thirty 
^aws for thirty days. The scarabeus was worn on the head 
bl Piah, the Egyptian Vulcan, or Hephaistus. A symbol for 
Plah isgivcn by a combined figure, viz.: a man kneeling and 
jopponing the four-armed symbol or emblem of stability on his 
Bead. Abuve ihis emblem is a beetle with wings spread, hold- 
pg up in its claws a globe or sun. The scarabeus was the 
BDmmonest ornament in Egvpt> ^nd shows how prevalent sun 
piforship was there. (6) The frog was used as a symbol of the 
n. There are divinities having frog heads, but generally the 
ads are surmounted by a scarabeus. Ka, father of the fathers of 
ne gods, is a (rog-headed deity. The Irog-headed divinity was 
)ro£ibIy the ruJcr ol (he water. Horopollo tells us that "Man 
p embryo was represented by a frog," Diodorus Siculus says 
1 was created out of the mud." The Irog was the 
&ther of the gods and men. {7) The goose was a symbol of 
• sun. Set, the great cackler, was one ol the divinities ol 
Eg>'pt He is identified with the earth. There is a mjth that 
^e sun is discharged from the earth as an egg from the goose. 
%) The cow was worshiped in Egypt. Athor was a cow. 
she is represented by a cow's head bearing the disk of the sun 
tetween her horns. Hereyes were supposed to be symbolic. Her 
ighleye represented the sun; her left eye the moon. Symbolic 
jyes were common in Egypt, They were used as ornaments or 
mulels,very much as beetles and hons were. Ear-rings, brace- 
lets and necklaces having eyes in them were worn as ornaments. 
p.) The vulture was a symbol of the sun. The body of the 
ftiiture was worn by the goddess Nephthys, "daughter o( the 
Inn," "lady of heaven". The vulture with the wings spread was 
paced over the heads of queens to denote cererative power, 
BBotherhood. Besides these animals, the ram, the fox, the jackal, 
Pte dog, the hippotamus, the goat, the eagle, the crocodile, were 
licred in Egypt and most ol them were symbols of the sun. 
oe elephant, the bufi'.ilo, the camel were sacred in India, but 
ot in Egypt. The stag, the panther and the lion were sacred 
mong the Hitlites, but not among the Hindoos. The leopard, 
Bie lioo, the dolphin, were sacred in Assyria. The vulture and 

Stc were very ancient symbols in B^ibylonia. 
L. We ask the question here, how about the history of animal 
Surorithip and sun worship in the old world? We come back to 
pe new world for the answer. It is a singular fact that animal 
worship and sun worship in America passed through many 
btages, but in these stages we see a constant association of 
hmbols. One thing is noticeable about this association in 
flmerica; the animals are first made rulers of the skybefore the 
I divinity is, or at least the animal t'etiches are supposed to 
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rule the different quarters of the sky in a more primitive stage 
of religion than are the sun divinities. 

Animal worship was in the ascendency among all the un- 
civilized tribes, but sun worship was prevalent among the civilized 
and a combination of the two may be also discovered among 
certain barbaric tribes. The primordial germs of the two systems 
are found in America. We propose to consider the association of 
animals with sun symbols as they are found in America, i. This 
association is found in the mounds. We have already in pre- 
vious articles shown the prevalence of animal worship. We 
propose to show now the prevalence of sun worship. It is well 
known that the sun symbol is found in the mounds. The shell 
gorgets which have been taken from mounds in Tennessee and 
other states have been described by W. H. Holmes and 
others. These contain four concentric rings. In the outer ring 
are found circles to represent the sun, numbering from ten to 
twelve, corresponding to the months. In the second ring are 
found four or five other circles, corresponding, perhaps, to the 
seasons. In the inner circle are three crescents to represent the 
moon, and at the center is a circle which represents the sun. 
There is no doubt that these gorgets were sun symbols. There 
are no animal figures upon these, but there are other gorgets 
in which birds and sun symbols do appear. We give cuts of these 
to illustrate the points. It will be noticed that the birds' heads 
are attached to a four sided figure which has loops in the cor- 
ners. These possibly may have symbolized the four quarters of 
the sky or the four seasons. See Plate I. Within the four- 
sided figure is a symbol ot the sun, which in one case is a single 
circle with a dot in the center ; in another case four rings to 
symbolize four suns ; in another case a ring with four dark 
spots surrounded by a ring with eight radiating points; another 
with birds' heads, and one figure has no birds' heads or sun 
symbol. The number four seems to have been sacred, as it 
symbolized the four quarters ot the sky, but it is in every case 
attended with the svmbol of the sun. These gorgets were 
taken trom a mound in Tennessee. They show that sun wor- 
ship had reached a very considerable height among the Mound 
builders. 

2. The association of animal figures with sun symbols is 
found on the northwest coast Here we have totem posts sur- 
mounted by the thunder bird. Below this are bears' heads 
to represent the totem of the person who erected the post. 
Along with the bears' heads are human faces and parts of 
the human form to represent the ancestors. The sun symbol is 
not found here, but the human form is found. A primitive form 
of animal worship as the embodiment of nature powers is seen 
in the thunder bird. We give a cut to illustrate this. See Fig. 
I. Here the thunder bird is a guardian divinity to a house; it 
hovers over the door. This was a form of worship which pre- 
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vailed in the foreats. It was not the worship of the sua, but ol | 
the elements. The bird which personified the lightning hovera« 
darkly over the forest. It shows how aiumal divimtiesc'*"""" 
to rule over w; " 
the sky, and (f^ 
were trans- 
ferred to the 
heavens. If 
we would sue 
the sun svra- 
bol and ani- 
mal figures 
and the hu- 
man f o r m 
combined we 
must turn to |' 
the Z u n i s . r 
Here we find 
on the shield r'- 
of the Priest- j 
hood of the ^ v^^V 

Bow a wing- -— ■ 

ed human fi[r- / 

lire with an animal on either side and a n; 

figure with a crooked serpent below ; the serpent to represent 
the lightning; the body represents the rainbow; the shield 
itself represents the sun ; 
the winfjs represent the 
clouds, and the bears the 
presiding fetiches or ani- 
mal divinities. See Fig. 3. 
3- A better illustration 
of the manner in which 
animals came to symbol- 
ize the sun and sun sym- 
bols came to be as>octa!ed 
with animals is found 
among the Zunis. Here 
we find that different 
mals presided over llie 
different parts of the sky 
Plate II. The mountain 
Kd,.-. The shWM .,/ ih.pm,ii\:juit f/ ihr ni»r. Ijon (i) was the guardian 
of the north; (a) the black bear, master of the west 1(3) the badger, 
master ofthe south; (i) the white wolf, master of the east; (5) the 
bald eagle, master of the upper regions; (6) the mole, master oj 
the lower regions. These different animals had colors which cot' 
responded to the natural colors of the regions over which tl 
prebided. The mountain lion yellow to corrKspiiod wilh 
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. Tlicre are many figures of anioiaU in Mexico and Cen- 
America which are evidently used as syn)bols ol the sun, 
[l»bcl has described the figures which he found in the 
luroalhuapa. These are very remarkable figures. We 
11 describe only two. The main feature of one is a bird with 
je wings in a very cooiorted attitude. The bird wears on 
breast a (laming sun, but carries in his beak a human body 
a very contorted shape. Two serpents hang below the liead. 
le whole figure conveys the idea of violence. Its significance 
Unknown, but it is purely American. It is tinged by the 
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Wge thought o( America and yet it reminds us of the Asiatic 
[Urtfl. It has probably represented llie ihunder bird as pre- 
lingover or carrying the sun symbol There is another fig- 
e which also reminds us of the Asiatic symbols. A face 
inesout from the sky, a symbol of llie sun. Flumes issue 
Bn the (ace to represent the heat of the sun. Behind the 
It are massive wings, perhaps lo represent the clouds, 
ilow the wings are arms with bird claws lor hands. Below 
! bands is a circle with fl.imes issuinj^ from it. A serpent is 
cnvrined through the circle. Below the circle is a suppliant 
ih his hands held up in adoration to the winged figure. Here 
have also the component parts of the sun symbol; the human 
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face, the sun circle, the overshadowing wings, the intertwined 
serpent, but we have also animal figures associated with it. 

The Aztec cjcle* was represented with a circle with a pic- 
ture of the sun in the center. See Fig. 4. There were symbols 
for the months around this sun circle, as follows: i, water; 2, 
tent; 3, bird; 4, tower; 5, face; 6, vase; 7, flower; etc. 

6. This furnishes another point of comparison. There were in 
Egypt four suns: the rising sun, the mid-day sun, the setting 
sun. and the sun at rest or the night sun. A divinity was as- 
signed to each of these portions of time and a difTerent animal 
represented each divinity or typified each sun. These are as 
we remember them, the lion for the rising sun, the ox for the 




mid-day sun, the hawk for the setting sun, and the cow for the 
night sun or the sun at rest. We find in Egypt also animals 
presiding over different parts of t!ie country : Anubis, or the 
jackal, over the south; Sebo, the ram, over the north; Bulo.or 
the winged asp, ovtr tlie west; Apis and Osiris over the east. 
We have also animals and gods which preside over specific 
towns — Thebes, .Memphis, Dendera, etc.— others over two 
countries. We have animal gods which preside over feasts and 
and funerals, etc. This, to a degree, is common in America. 

•For iinincB of tliP inoiilliH iinil tlio i11vI«1.hik ..f Ihp y.-nr iind dnys, tep ■■ TiK .\T.lrvt, 
by Liu-li'ii l{lBrl.iingL-»<UonilU:l." We are Indrlilnl U> A. C. Mi-l'lurKJi Co., fur Ilie 
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n»ere were different kinds of suns and different animals to 
fopify ihose suns. The points of compasa were also typified by 
mflerent animals and different colors were given to the animals 

D signify the parts of the sky over which ihey ruled. There 
^ere difierent districts and different animal divinities which pre- 

ided over those disiricis, the same as in Egypt and Assyria. 

[ III. We are to consider next the significance of the animal 
ibrms which are found in the symbols ol~ the east and west. It 

|as been maintained that the animal heads and other parts 
the minimal form which are associated with human bodies 

bd (aces in the gods of Egvpt As-nna and Farther India 
^ere hut the symbols o( divine attributes This may be 
and yet there is another view \\hicli maj be taken 




Fis- f. Tree and Oojs ai 8l/mDolii nf the i* n 

I Ihem. In America animal wor.ohip preceded sun worship 
1 was perpetuated after sun worship came into vogue, and so 
e have the means ol interpreting the system, which others do 
It have. 

[ We do not, however, learn that the animal forms which 
c combined with human sciiihlances in America had anything 

it do with the attributes o( the divinity, but we do learn that 
ley were, in a me.isure, Totemic, that is, ihev symbolized the 

Mation of guardian which was contained in divinity and at the 

' me lime txprcssed ihe personification flf nature powers. 
I. his noticeable that thediflerent parts of the human form in 
merica symbolized nature powers. The eye ot Tlaloc, the 

Mexican god, shows that he was a rain god, thetongue and face 

T Qoelracoatl show that he was a aun god, while the dress and 
nametils of Huitzapochlli show that iie was the god of war 

^d death. This use of ornamenls and the parts ol the costume 
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and head-dress to symbolize the elements over which a divinity 
ruled was very common. It is well known that the serpent and 
the cross were symbols in Mexico and in Central America. 
There were, however, weather symbols, the one signifying the 
lightning and the other the winds or the points of the 
compass. There is evidence that the tree is used as a sym- 
bol in America, but singularly enough the branches of the tree 
are frequently made to represent the cross, and so the tree 
becomes a weather symbol. The cross and the tree is generally 
surmounted by the thunder bird and is sometimes decorated with 
a mask and medallion, and with spiral ornaments, each part of 
the cross and its decoration having a significance and the whole 
being s^^mbolic of the sun and of nature worship. See Fig. 5. 

None of the American symbols represent personal attributes, 
but they do represent the office of the divinity, and in this 
they differ from the Egyptian and Asiatic symbols. In Egypt 
the animals symbolized ihe attributes ot the divinity,in America 
they symbolized the office. In Asia they symbolized the per- 
son, but in America the elements or nature power. This 
distinction is worthv of notice, because it shows that in America 
the religion was mere nature worship and was less advanced 
than in Egypt. 

We give a cut to illustrate this point. Plate III. It is a pic- 
ture of the bas relief on the inside of the adoratorio discovered 
by J. L. Stephens at Copan. This adoratorio was a shrine or altar 
devoted to the worship of the sun. Inside of the shrine a mask, 
which represented the face of the sun, was suspended upon two 
cross sticks or poles, while beneath the cross was an elabo- 
rately carved beam supported by crouching human figures. 
The whole temple or shrine symbolized sun worship, each 
separate part and article of furniture and ornament having a 
significance. The sun was symbolized by the face, the eye, 
tongue and lips of the face being distorted to make it expressive. 
It was situated in front of the door of the shrine, so that it 
might catch the rays of the sun, and was supported by the cross 
bars, which symbolized the points of the compass. It was 
suspended above the heavy beam, on which was the skull, 
which symbolized the rain, and that was supported by figures 
which also symbolized the different nature powers. On the 
facade of the shrine were two hgures, one of which is repre- 
sented in Plate IV. This was Tlaloc, the god of rain. It will be 
noticed that this god has a peculiarly bulging eye resembling 
a huge rain drop; that he has on his head a head dress made up 
in part of the beak of a bird, in part of a branch of leaves and 
cones, and in part of spiral lines or vine stalks ; that he is blow- 
ing through a tube, and that spiral lines issue from the tube. A 
crooked serpent is intertwined between his legs, but with the 
tail and head both bent upward, while tassels hang from the 
neck of the serpent. Thus the divinity is surrounded by the 
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symbols of his power — the eye to signify the rain, the serpent 
to represent the lightning, the spiral lines to signify the winds, 
the thunder bird to signify the sky, the leaves to signify 
the vegetation, and other ornaments, to signify the nature 
powers, over which he ruled. The picture is sugges- 
tive. It is not certain whether the form represents the god 
Tlaloc, or his priest, for priests were frequently clothed 
with the same kind of garments on their person and had in 
their faces the same symbols that the god himself did. It 
will be noticed that the figure has a tiger skin resting upon 
his shoulders. This was in Egypt the official dress of the 
priest of the sun, and the fashion seems to have prevailed in 
America. We do not find in the adoratorio many figures of 
animals, but the tiger skin, the thunder bird, and the serpent 
are animal symbols. We have also plants represented, and so 
the three kingdoms were drawn upon for symbols. Nature 
worship in America combined the solar symbol with animal 
symbols, and made many of the elements symbolic. 

2. Another point is brought out by this comparison of the 
symbols. In the old world the animals which were worshiped 
were domestic, while in America they were wild. This shows 
that the symbolism in America either originated among the 
races when they were in the wild state or was borrowed from 
civilized people and accommodated to a wild condition. Animal 
worship in Asia continued long after the people reached a civil- 
ized condition and was evidently modified by civilization. Animal 
worship in America found its highest development among the 
wild hunter tribes, but it remained among the civilized races. 
Sun worship was incorporated with animal worship among the 
American Indians. The Mound-builders had a kind of nature 
worship. It was rude and primitive, and yet it was attended 
with sun symbols. Some of the mound relics evidently 
present the tokens of a combined animal and sun worship, and 
some even of combined sun worship and idol worship. The 
thought contained within these systems we are not familiar 
with, but we judge from the symbols. The progress in America 
was from shamanism to fetichism, and from fetichism to 
animal worship, and from animal worship to sun worship, and 
from sun worship to anthropomorphic fi^jures. The symbols, 
however, represented the elements and were symbols of the 
nature powers 

In Asiatic countries local animals were used for symbols 
and represented the attributes of the divinity. The animals 
difTered in different countries, but thev were the animals which 

mm ^ 

abounded in those countries. In Egypt the animals used for 
symbols were the ox and the cat and dog ; in Assyria, the 
ox, the eagle, the lion ; in India, the ov, the elephant, and the 
horse ; m Arabia, the ass, the ostrich, and the elan ; in America, 
the wolf, the bear, the panther. There are also certain animals 
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■which are everywhere found, as the hare, the deer, ihe stag, 

Kthe eagle, and the hawk, but this is because these aniirals 

r abound in all countries. In the same country the animals difier 

according to locality; the crocodile and hippopotamus in Egypt ; 

the lion and the deer in Sjria anaonfj the Hittites ; the fish and 

the bawk in Assyria ; the elephant in India. This is the case 

I in America ; on the northwest coast the whale ; on the south- 

■ west coast the monkey; on the gulf coast the crocodile ; in the 

tinterior the panther. 

3. The use of compound figures is significant. Composite 
inimals are discovered among ihe emblematic mounds of 
Visconsin. The ancestor posts of the northwest coast are 
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;inarkable specimens of composite figures. They are made 
up of the beaks of hawks, the bodies of bears, human faces and 
many other shapes, each part being significant of the ancestrj' 
and of the divinities which the family regarded as sacred, the 

items of the family for many generations being carved into a 

ngle pillar. Compound figures were common among the 

lounds. 

There are gorgets taken from mounds in Missouri, which 
contain the figures o( a spider (which was the divinity of water) 
with a circle (the symbol of the sun) upon its back, and a cross 
within this circle to symbolize the points of the compass. This 
'eminds us of the beetle in Egypt whose claws symbolized the 
lays of the month and was a symbol of the sun. It is quite 

vonderful that the Mound-buiiders should reach so iiigh a stage 

>f symbolic development. See fig. 6. 
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There is a temple built on the banks of the Ganges m Casi, 
Hindoostan, the body of which is built in the shape of St. 
Andrew's cross, with a very high cupola in the center. At the 
extremity of every one of the four arms of the cross is a tower, 
probably a symbol of the sun. Inside the temple is an altar, 
and on the right side of the altar is a strange fififure, a com- 
pound of the diflerent parts of an elephant, a horse and a mule. 
This shows that the elements or the attributes were symbolized 
by domestic animals. 

4. The use of masks is significant. It is noticeable that 
masks are worn in all parts of the world, in America, Africa 
and in Asia. A hideous mask is worn by the priest of Thibet. 
It represents a human face with horns and other animal parts 
attached to it. Huge masks are carried by the Chinese in the 
feast of lanterns. Masks are very common on the northwest 
coast of America. They are worn in the dances and symbolize 
the mythical history of the dances and of the divinities in whose 
honor the dances are held. We do not know as any of the masks 
referred to have any connection with sun worship, but they are 
suggestive as they convey a thought in reference to mythology 
and history. The heads of animals which appear on the bodies 
of men in Egypt and Assyria symbolize animal divinities and 
the ornaments upon them symbolize the sun divinity, but they 
resemble masks. 

It is probable that the attributes of the divinity were repre- 
sented b3^ these animal head. In America the animals them- 
selves were regarded as divinities. 

IV. The progress of the people in prehistoric times in religious 
culture is our next point. The transition of animal worship into 
sun worship and from sun worship into a reverence for the 
personal attributes is the thought now before us. The figures 
of wild animals are found among the emblematic mounds of 
Wisconsin protecting villages, guarding caches, forming game 
drives, marking burial places, and showing where the clans and 
tribes lived, and to what points their tribal bounds extended. 

We have here the first stage, that is, the totem system, 
which consisted in fhe worship of animals. We have second, 
the sun worship, which prevailed extensively among the 
Mound-builders and the Pueblos of Central America. We 
have also the ancestor worship, which prevailed on the north- 
west coasts with about as much force as it does now in China. 
We have also the anthropomorphic system, which prevailed m 
Mexico and Central America with almost the force it prevailed 
in Egypt, Greece and Assyria. 

All the systems are exhibited by the symbolism of America. 
We have also mysteries and magic arts, and secret societies 
which remind us of the east. The progress of the totem sys- 
tem into the magic arts was manifest in the new world as well 
as the old. The " magician" and the " medicine man" were 
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similar or had similar offices. The Eleusinian mysteries and 

mi 

ihe mysteries of the Priesthood of ihe Bow have many points 
of resemblance. Both came out of an elaborate system ot sun 
worship, and both were expressive of the operations of nature. 
We take sun worship everywhere as the keystone of an 
arcn, the animal figures found in America to represent totems 
forming one side of the arch and animal figures in Egypt to 
represent attributes forming the other side. We learn a lesson 
from the comparison. In the first place it is probable that ani- 
mal worship preceded sun worship in all parts of the world. 
Second, the progress of religion from a low stage to a high and 
still higher stage is manifest by this comparison. Animal wor- 
ship, sun worship and the worship of idols bearing human names 
and having human attributes, were the diflerent grades in the 
progress. Third, the personification of nature powers led to 
much of the S3*mbolism of the civilized races, the sun being often 
represented as a person having personal attributes. Fourth, the 
question is as to monotheism. Here scholars divide. Some of 
them maintain that this is the latest product of a continuous 
series of advancing thought, while others maintain that the 
thought of God is latent in all minds and it is the earliest of all 
religions. Fifth, the point which we set out to illustrate is that 
totemism and animal worship were the sources of very much of 
the symbolism in the old world as well as in the new. We do 
not know as we have proved it, but the subject is certainly sug- 
gestive. 

We begin in America, far back in the superstitions about ani- 
mals, but we end in a very high stage of symbolism in which 
personal attributes are represented by the combined figures. A 
system almost equal to the heraldry of the East prevailed here. 
The primitive heraldry and the introduction of magic are 
known in America. The totem system is nothing but a modified 
heraldry. Shamanism was the beginning of magic. These 
are anterior to sun worship and various degrees of religious 
culture intervene between them. Sun worship is the first stage 
apparent in Egypt ; after that there is an anthropomorphic ten- 
dencj'. There is an esoteric significance to the gods in Egypt. 
Isis and Osiris and Horus present an esoteric system. They 
were different from Ra and Set and Neph, as difierent as the 
intellectual is from the physical. The story of Isis, Osiris and 
Horus is allegorical. 

This cult prevailed in the palmy days of Egypt ; still there 
was a progress in religion, even though there was a decline in 
power. The hieroglyphics, tablets and disks, which belong to 
a later stage of history, show that there was a progress ; still 
animal forms and sun symbols were perpetuated in Egypt not- 
withstanding the changes that came over history. This is 
seen in the Hypocephali ; an animal-headed divinity stands in 
the boat in which the soul is ferried over to the land of spirits ; 
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the boat contains an ark which reminds us of the ark in Jeru- 
salem. The boat or ark is always in the center of the sphere 
or disk. The soul is conveyed in the ark to the land of the 
setting sun. Here is a psychological idea, and yet the symbolism 
of the old mythology is perpetuated. We might speak of the 
survivals of the symbols of the old mythologic system. The 
form of the disk and its divisions and hemispheres are survivals 
from sun worship. The animal heads upon human forms in the 
divinities are survivals of animal worship. 

Another illustration of progress and perpetuity may be found 
in the animal myths which prevail throughout the whole 
world. It is remarkable that the hare and the owl are every- 
where regarded as mylhologic creatures. Some make these 
animals to be symbolic of the various movements of the sun. 
We read in the proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeol- 
ogy that "this was owing to the ambiguous use of the word 
hare." We doubt whether this is the case. The Egyptian 
word for hare may have several different significations: to "start 
up ;" to "open ;" to "transgress," "overleap," etc. ; but what has the 
Egyptian word to do with American symbolism ? The historic 
connection between different countries is not sufficient to account 
for the universality of this myth about the rabbit or the hare. 
It is only because this animal is everywhere found and is taken 
as either a tribal totem in all countries or because it fitly sym- 
bolizes or represents a nature power. The progress of thought 
may be recognized in the history of this single animal myth, for 
the hare itself has passed through all the stages from the simple 
totemism up to the psychological symbolism, and is the best in- 
stance of a "survival of the fittest" which we have on record. 

If w^take the seals and cylinders discovered at Babylonia by 
Dr. W. H. Ward and compare them with the Hypocephali 
discovered in Egypt recently we shall see the contrasts. Many 
of the seals and cylinders are very ancient, but the Hypocephali 
are comparatively recent ; the first dating back as far as 2200 
B. C; the last having dates as recent as the twenty-sixth dynas- 
ty. The interpretations of the cylinders given by Dr. W. H. 
Ward and Prof. A. L. Frothingham in the yournal of ArchcBol- 
ogy and in Scribner^s Magazine^ as well as in The Sunday 
School TimcSy are very interesting. The interpretation of the 
Hypocephali are found in the " Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology" for 1885 ^"^ 1S86. As connecting links 
between these two e.xtremes we have also the symbols and in- 
scribed animal figures which have been found at Jerabis and at 
Sindjirli. These are supposed to be Hittite and stand between 
the Assyrian and Egyptian symbols. Two things are noticea- 
ble in all of these symbols, whether ancient or comparatively 
modern, viz.: the sun symbol is everywhere present, but it is 
attended by animal figures. This is the main point of our 
paper. Sun worship and animal worship appear at the very 
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b inlroduction of history io a combined capacity, and the symbol- 
I ism of both is prominent in the most ancient tokens. Sun 
worship and animal worship continued long after the eariy em- 
pires had run their race. History and mythology make a record 
<if these, but not so complete a record as arch;eology does. We 
are discovering more about the symbolism of the east and finding 
that these two systems of worship were very powerful. There 
are several stages of progress which might be marked out, but 
'i we have not time to dwell upon them. 

Some would argue from this that solar worship had a growth 
upon this continent and there is considerable plausibility to it, but 
we call attention to the resemblances in detail. The case of the 
Peruvians is cited as proof. They thought that there was not 
a beast or bird on the earth whose shape or image did not shine 
in the sky- They seem to transfer the animals to the sky 
and worshiped them there, making constellations of them which 
retnind us of the constellations which originated in the east. 
They considered that the luminaries and the constellations were 
I guardian divinities. The sons ol the moon and the sons of the 
panther stood in a similar relation. This is significant. 

They worshiped both beings and regarded them both as an- 
cestors and put the symbols of both into one divinity. The 
signs of the Zodiac came in this way. The stars were com- 
bined into constellations which represented animals. In Asia 
animals were mere mythologic creatures, fabled monsters. 
And yet, it is probable that they were originally nature powers 
and possibly may have symbolized Totems. There are myths 
concerning the f'leiades in America, and we believe that other 
myths will be found which were derived from the old world, 
but we in America may learn how these myths and constella- 
tions and astronomical divinities arose. 

Here we have first the Totem system with animals as the 
symbols ; second, sun worship, with rude figures of the sun for 
»-mbols ; third, we have the combination of the two, animal 
figures and sun symbols being combined ; fourth, we have the 
luiture powers introduced as an adjunct to sun worship, the 
nature powers being symbolized by animals ; fifth, we have the 
person! lie at ion of the sun, the sun being symbolized by an idol 
10 human shape, but th; nature powers surrounding the human 
form symbolized in various ways. These views in reference to 
the growth of idolatry in America are not altogether speculative. 
We regard them as suggestive of the source of idolatry in all 
I oooatnes. The Totem system was the first source in all coun- 
' tries. The Totem system in America was generally limited to 
the hunter races, and did not go beyond the stage of savagery 
and barbarism. We would not expect to find the Totem system 
in historic countries. Still there are hints of it even there. 
Lcoormant says that "the cherubim of the scriptures and the 
ning »word in the garden of Eden were symbols derived 
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from prehistoric times. They are the remains of the primitive 
sun worship. There are those who ascribe the symbols which 
were placed on the escutcheons of the tribes of Israel to a prim- 
itive animal worship. The lion was the animal symbol for 
Judah, the ass for Issachar, the wolf for Benjamin, the serpent 
for Dan, the hind for Gad. Certain writers think that the word 
Elohim originally represented nature powers, and that the word 
Jehovah represented the personal god or national divinity. They 
would thus make the Jewish worship to originally have sprung 
from sun worship, being the result of the last stage of 
development. The idea of one God, however, appears in the 
very first chapter of Genesis, and it is probable that this was as 
early as sun worship. 

The serpent is to be considered in this connection. Serpent 
worship and sun worship are everywhere associated. In 
America the serpent is a very common symbol, and a symbol 
very frequently connected with sun worship. The serpent was 
a si;^n of kingly power as well as a symbol ol the sun. In 
Egypt the head of the serpent issues from the orb, which is 
worn upon the head of certain divinities. In Ass3Tia the ser- 
pent forms a circle in which the king or the divinity seems to 
stand. The king has a crown upon his head, while he holds a 
small serpent circle in his hand. In some of these figures the 
wings of a bird issue from eiiher side of the circle and the tail 
of the bird is below the circle. The caduceus, or emblem of 
Mercur}' was a double serpent twined around a staflT. The 
caduceus with two wings at the head of the stafl' overshadow- 
ing the serpents was a symbol of royalty with the Romans. 
Thus we have the survival of the serpent symbol late in his- 
tory. 

The wmged globe is another symbol which shows prog- 
ress and perpetuity. The winged globe in Egj'pt was a 
symbol of the sun. The winged globe is found in America. 
In Egypt the winged orb was a symbol of the kingly oflSce 
and was frequently placed over the head of the king. In As- 
syria the king was placed in the circle of the sun with a crown 
where the head of the bird should be, but below him is the 
spread fan-shaped tail of the bird. In America there is no king 
in the circle, but the bow is seen spread across the face of the 
circle just beneath the spread wings and so made significant of 
the warrior office. The golden egg is to be considered in con- 
nection with this symbol of the globe. Mr. Renouf says that 
"the golden egg has undergone considerable change, but in its 
earliest form the god of the golden egg is only a name for Sa- 
vatri, the sun," and here the Hindoo and the Egyptian myths 
agree. We do not know whether the cosmogonic egg was 
ever introduced as a symbol into America. See Plate V- 

We will refer next to the bird on a Proto-Ionic capital found in 
Messopotamia. Prof Frothingham says: **This bird is evi- 
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denlly the S3'mbol of the seated divinity. Toward these ap- 

6 roach two worshipers, each with a hand raised in adoration, 
behind them are two animals, a hare and a kangaroo (we should 
say ibex). The seated divinity in dress and type takes us back 
to the Babylonian cylinders of 2000 and 3000 B. C." Notice 
the dates ascribed to this cylinder and the figures upon it. 
Prof. Frothingham says "kangaroo." It looks to us more like 
a mountain goat or ibex. We have taken the position that 
some of the earliest inscriptions indicate that animal worship 
prevailed before the first ancestors migrated from their early 
home among the mountains of Thibet to the plains of Shinar; 
that they had a Totem system similar to that of the North 
American Indians before they migrated. The hare and the 
ibex on this cylinder seem to confirm our position. The bird re- 
minds us of the thunder bird of the Thlinkitsand of the Aztecs; 
but it may have been a mere sign of royalty. The question is 
whether the symbols on these early seals and cylinders had 
reached the stage where heraldry was adopted and under- 
stood. We think that the Totem system would account for 
them and yet they may be ascribed to a system of heraldry. 
There is another seal or cylinder in the De Clerq collection in 
which a bird with spread wings is represented as in the air 
three times repeated with the symbols of the sun and moon be- 
neath, and seated divinities facing these symbols. Here we 
have heraldry, for the bird with the spread wings may have 
been the ensigns of power, and yet we have mythology, for the 
sun and moon are there, and evidently were objects of worship. 
Layard says that "sacred birds belong to the Bab^-lonian and 
Assyrian religion and were connected with sun worship," 

It would seem from these facts that there had been a progress 
from a primitive animal worship and sun worship to the various 
systems of heraldry and a formal religious symbolism in all 
countries. We may say that the Totem system was the begin- 
ninij, or at least an early stage in the progress. Even the as- 
trology of the old world may be traced back to the primitive 
animal worship. 

V. We now turn to consider the correspondence between 
these symbols of the east and west, especially those found in 
Asiatic countries, and the American continent. This is an im- 
portant point. How came America to have symbols so resem- 
bling those in the eastern hemisphere? They resemble them 
not only in generic lines but in specific points; the details of the 
symbols being as suggestive as the symbols themselves. In 
Asiatic countries this correspondence has been ascribed to an in- 
terchange of thought and intercourse between the nations. Is 
it possible that the same transmission of thought has extended as 
far as America, and shall we ascribe it to an intercourse between 
the two continents? We take up the point because it is an in- 
teresting and important one. The figures in which correspond- 
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tncc arc tn be found are generally composite figures, but as we 
inalyze the different parts we find remarkable resemblances. 

I. Wc shall take up the symbol which representsthe sun as a cir- 
cle or disk or orb with wings issuing from it. This is called the 
»oUr orb, or the winged circle. Ihis is a very significant figure. 
^ call attention to the resemblances in detail of this figure. 
There is a striking resemblance between the American and the 
Kgj'ptian symbol. The main difference is. tiiat in America the 
feathers of the wings are turned upward, while in Egypt they are 
turned downward. In America there is a bow which extends 
across the f;ice of the semi-circle. In Egypt there is no such 
bow, and yet in Egypt the moon is sometimes represented as a 
bow, and the myth is that the sun was shot from the bow. 

There arc two specimens of the winged circle in America. 
Both of them are imperfect, but the one supplements the other, 
and so we have the perfect figure. They were found by J. L. 
Stephens, They were both placed over the adoratorios, in which 
were tablets containing symbols of the sun, and were evidently 
intended to symbolize sun-worship. See I'late V. In Assyria 
llierc is a winged circle which has the crowned head of a king 
issuing from the circle. In America we have no such figure of 
the king, but we havetlie figure of the winged orb or circle, re- 
sembling that in Egypt, with this difference: that the feathers are 
turned up instead of down. This is seen from tiic fragment pre- 
served on the corner of the adoratorio at Copan. In the other 
j^Kcimen discovered by Stephens there is a large circle in the 
center and a bow stretched across from one end of the wings to 
tther; there is no bow on the Egyptian or Assyrian symbol, 
but instead the crescent of the moon is seen. The conception is 
the same. The sun seems to have been shot out from the 
n as from a bow. There is a bow and a bow-string 
stretched across the wings, but there is no bow in the Assyrian 
symbol. The historj- of the winged orb is not known, but the 
earliest and most primitive form of the figure of overshadowing 
wings is found in the northwest coast of America, We give a 
cut to illustrate it. It was probably a totem and yet was a 
thunder bird, See Fig. 4. 

The sun symbol in nearly all countries is a disk or circle or 
globe. Disks are found in the mounds in America. These disks 
or shell gorgets are inscribed with figures of the sun in the shape 
of circles; symbols of the moon in the shape of crescents, and 
symbols of the stars in the shape of dots. There is nothing very 
Tcmafkable about this. There are disks among the Pueblos in 
vhich the sun is repiescnted as a human figure, crowned with a 
hirrctcd helmet and with a many colored bow above the figure. 
These arc acknowledged to be symbols. 

There are disks in Egypt. Sometimes the disks arereprescnted 
with laces, sometimes with arms issuing from them and with 




eagle arc sometimes seen hovering over the circle as we haW 
described above. Sometimes the circle has wings without aa 
animal heads, as at Copan and at I'alenque, The ijcrpent I 
combined with the disk. In Assyria the solar orb or circle i 
formed by a serpent. The king holds a small serpent circle li 
his hand. In Amsrica the serpent also frequently forms th 
circle of the .sun. We have referred to this already. It is seei 
in the calendar stones. The caduceus, or emblem of Mercury 
was a double serpent twined around a staff and overshadowed t^ 
two wings at the head of the staff. There is no caduccus ii 
America. The serpent in tlic shield of the Fricslliood of tb 
IJow reminds us of tlie Assyrian symbol, but it is in a diflfcren 
position and ha.s no such significance. 
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5. TbeaninuLl headed tlirone is to be next considered. It will 
L- BiAiocd that tlie tlirone on which the globe rests is composed 
If abcavy beam supported by the clumsy lejjs of a tiger, while 
"■ovB the throne are two anioial heads. These animals have 
iDJoicd cars. large eyes, heavyjaws, and open mouths ; and may 
' iio represent leopards, or tigers, or panthers it is uncertain 
fchich. Another throne hke it, but without the sphere or globe 




•^a found by Stephens at Uxmal ; see fig. 7. There was near 

this th tone a stone pilhtr which reminds us of the Lingam which 

■^Wtonimonin India. Stephens thought it was a phallic .symbol. 

Ifsunre ^houId say it was introduced from Asia. We call atten- 

l '■ooiothehistory of the double headed throne as it has a history. 

I Tiic most primitive form is found in Egypt. Here the orb and 

t^n lion are both .symbols of the sun. The orb is sometimes 

E fcunij nrsiing on the back of two hons which are placed back to 

I Wlc witli lite face out. Another type is found in Kg>-pt with 

I '« lioos joined together, so as to make but one body with two 

B™>tls, and the solar orb rests upon the body. Transmitted 

^ iBiSa the symbol changes. It is here a globo representing the 
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cosmogoiiic egg and the throne, has tiger heads instead of lion 
heads for the arms. In India a ft-'male figure, llie goddess Kali, 
appears on the globe. In America a male figure is upon the 
globe, and yet, Stephens found a globe on which a female figure 
sits corresponding to the figure just described, which is a male 
figure. In this tablet there is a %ure of a king witli a flattened 
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%cad, who offers a mask which 1il i 
and is presenting. See Fig. 8. 

In America it is surmounted by a figure with Aitec fealureft. 
We think that this figure show? the advent of a Hrahman or a 
Buddhist priest in America, The drapery is American, bwt the 
attitude is Biiddhistic, We think it can be traced back to Kgypt 
Here we find a rude symbol consi-iting of Iwci lions sitting with 
tlieir backs to one another and with the disk .above Ihem. Somc- 
times the lions were engraved upon an amulet and the amulet 
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P* W^ nng; the ring being a substitue for a disk. This 
pinion as to the transmission of symboU may be contradicted 
)r some. It is said that sun worship arose in America and ad- 
Uiccd in parallel lines with the systems in Asia, See Tig. 9. 

The globe is a symbol of the sun. There are globes in I ndia 
bd globes in America ; and tJiey resemble one another very 
markably. The globe in India probably represented the golden 
Mr Renouf says that "the symbol has undergone consider- 
^e change, but in its earliest form llie cod of the golden egg 
' only a name for Saratri, the sun, and here the Hindoo and 
_^yplian myths agree." We call attention to the globe as pre- 
mted in figure 9. This is elaborately decorated with a finely 
ish hanging down the side. It is surmounted by a chief 
ho sils with his one leg drawn up and the arms extended, an 
titiidc which is generally ascribed to the goddess Kali in India, 
i one which Avas peculiar lo the Buddhistic religion. The 
Btures and the drapery of the figure are American ; but the at- 
ude of the figure and the shape of the globe are Hindoo. 
|iere is a crested helmet on the head reminding us of the helmet 
^ Mars; but above the helmet are the feathers which usually 
1 the head dress of American chiefs, The goddess Kali has 
becklacc of skulls. Tliis American god has a necklace of 
Rrls ar)d a medallion with a face in it to symbolize the sun. 
i have evidence of ihe transmission of thought from the 
iatic continent to the American. 
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FSouth Ani*"rica supported an indigenous culture so closely 

Tated to those we have examined, or at least composed of sucli 

inilar elements and developed to such a similar degree that 

f complete outline of North American civilization requires its 

tcription. 

Mn the highlands of I'eru, though spreading its beneficent in- 

: tlirough the coast regions and along the water courses 

L emptied upon them, the Spaniards upon their first arrival 

[ an cnhghtened and industrious nation provided with an 

U'atc mcchiuiism of government and advanced schemes for 

Material prosperity and happiness. Milder in disposition than 

: Aztecs, the Incas of Peru embodied m the form of govern- 

lenl the>' impo.'«;d upon their people the most despotic princi- 

5 under which human society can e.vist. They chose for their 

tntral scat the elevated and interior regions and the valleys be- 

xn Ihe parallel chams of mountains of the western Cordillera 

Er South America, while the outskirts of their kingdom stretched 

fond the divide of the majestic Andes, whose snows as they 
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melted, formed fertilizing and gentle streams, or else gathered 
their waters into deep basins, on whose borders their cities and 
fertile gardens mmgled. Their authority reached over a wide 
extent of country, as diversified in its physical aspects as it was 
varied in its ethnolog}^ Everj'^whcre wide and enduring high- 
ways of stone, monuments themselves to the omnipotence of 
their control and the wisdom of their policy, seemed to rivet 
and hold together the separated areas and scattered colonies of 
their realm. Valleys blossoming with crowded grain-fields, and 
sand-swept plains, frowning pinnacles, yawning ravines, and 
populous towns in a varied mosaic of beaut}'' and desolation 
formed the domain they owned and benefited. 

The theory of their government was simple, its application 
more or less complex. In the veins of the Inca ran the blood of 
the Sun, their people's God, and their rule represented the vice- 
regency of the Divinity. Their power was hereditar}'', unlimited, 
and adored. Their office being alike paternal and divine, per- 
mitted a scrupulous supervision of the interests and a no less 
pertinacious inquiry into the occupations of their subjects. From 
this arose a remarkable code of laws and customs. Let us ex- 
amine more closely the use and development of this singular 
dynasty. 

The country they ruled offers a remarkable diversity of phys- 
ical aspects. Along the Pacific stretches a rainless and desolate 
tract, relieved at points by the passage of some stream across it, 
but more often rendered more forbidding by the occurrence of 
a sandy and uninhabitable desert. It has an average elevation 
of 500 feet, and meets on its eastern border the steep slopes of a 
mountain barrier, up which the traveler is led by perilous and 
tortuous paths to the elevated table-lands that lie below the 
lofty and snow-crowned crests of the first Andes. These glit- 
tering pinnacles passed, the eye encounters the interior plateau, 
which, at a greater elevation, spreads north and south, east and 
west between the three parallel and for the most part symmetrical 
ranges, which define and cross it. This plateau, lying at a 
height of from 11,000 to 14,000 feet above the sea level, is for 
the most part a cold and forbidding plain, swept by freezing 
winds blown from the icy Sierras and supporting a miserable 
and stingy pasturage for the llama and alpaca, upon which flocks 
of these useful creatures browse. Amidst this monotonous waste, 
sunk like gems in the blank landscape and protected by encir- 
cling hills lie the temperate bolsoncs, the fertile valleys which the 
Incas occupied. Again in yet stronger contrast to ever)'thing 
else one meets deep baraiicas, " tropical mountain gorges, where 
the thousand head streams of the Amazon collect their waters 
before forcing their way over roaring cataracts and through the 
dark clefts of the Andes down to the plains of Brazil." Beyond 
the eastern wall — another phalanx of silent and whitened moun- 
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tain tops — lies a table-land burdened with a tropical luxuriance 
of graceful and perfumed vegetation. Here the palm, the bam- 
boo, the cocoa tree, the sugar cane and the medicinal cinchona 
grow together, along the borders of rapid streams, whose united 
flows form the head waters of the Amazon, the whole a presage 
of that still greater luxuriance of nature buried beneath the vivid 
surtace of a still and deathly wilderness on the lowlands of 
Brazil. Even here, if we may believe report, the outposts of 
Peruvian civilization were planted and were needed to resist the 
occasional inroads of the wild denizens of the Amazon. Taking 
the central point of the Inca kingdom, as at Cuzco, in latitude 
14° south, its extent northward reached to Quito, southward to 
Atacama and beyond, westward to the seaboard, eastward to the 
descent upon the Brazilian plains, though these borderlands 
underwent an uncertain oscillation to and fro, with a general ten- 
dency to enlarge, as wars or natural convulsions brought con- 
quest or disaster. The initial point whence started the Peruvian 
cultus is fixed, by tradition, at Lake Titicaca, an expanse of 
water as large as Lake Ontario and at a height of 12,196 feet 
above the sea. 

Here Manco Capac and Mama Bello Huaco, children of the 
sun, obedient to the divine command to begin their missionary 
labors on the spot where a golden wedge, which they carried with 
them, should sink into the earth, taught their civilizing maxims 
and prudent industries to the wild people about them. Other 
l^ends, as the advent of white men upon these shores, would 
attribute to a different source their peculiar knowledge, but at any 
rate to Lake Titicaca, as in some way connected with the primal 
impulse which originated their nation the local lore and hearsay 
all point. Great ruins now exist on the rocky shores of this lake 
and the Peruvians regard them as the works of a people more 
ancient still than themselves. 

In whatever way begun, the separated tribes who inhabited 
bordering provinces and isolated strips of useful land, assumed a 
new organization and associated under hereditary rulers spread 
their fK)wer and influence over new and numerous tribes. The 
gemiinant principle of civilization had acquired a foothold on 
these Alpine steppes and amidst a receptive and mild-tempered 
people it .spread with certainty, if not with the vigor and rapidity 
we might expect ; a nation emerged from precarious bands of 
warring savages and animated by zeal for its religion, and ambi- 
tion for conquest, it commenced a series of militar)' excursions 
which brought it to that height of temporal dignity which it ex- 
hibited on the arrival of the Spaniards. A royal family, a line 
of hereditary monarchs, a regulated aristocracy, a prolific priest- 
hood, a system of civil service, special branches of industries, 
wealthy cities, (an equipped if not a f^-»rmidable army) and public 
works of colossal extent and of commensurate value. Here were 
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all the features, in name, at least, of a broad civilization, and if 
the picture in detail was not as exciting and grotesque as that we 
have contemplated in Mexico it was more attractive. 

The royal family was composed of the reigning monarch, his 
wives and children. He was a direct descendant of the sun, and 
his successor was chosen from those children born to him by his 
own sisters. By such a provision the divine succession was to 
be indefinitely maintained. Sumptuous houses stored with gold 
and silver ornaments, and lined with rich and variegated fabrics 
woven from the hair of the vicuna and scattered over his king- 
dom where he rested on his visits to parts of his realm. The 
Inca king was distinguished by the beauty of his raiment and the 
colored llaiiUi which with a scarlet fringe encircled his head. 
He was revered with a blind idolatry by his people and the aus- 
pices of divinity were thought to accompany even his presence 
amongst them. His authority was absolute, untempered by even 
an appearance of constitutional checks, and his body after his 
death became an object of regard, and a posthumous glory rested 
on the spots he had visited or lived in. His houses with their 
treasures were left untouched, and in one chosen from all the 
semblance of his occupancy was kept up, while his body, em- 
balmed and placed in the solemn company of his predecessors 
in the Temple of the Sun at Cuzco, became an object of adora- 
tion. The nobility were composed of the numerous progeny of 
the Incas, and of the heads of subjugated provinces. They mon- 
opolized all the places of honor or value in the kingdom, re- 
sided near the king and formed a powerful class interested in the 
continuance of his power. The priesthood were an important 
order, not so omnipotent as in Mexico, but assigned to the con- 
duct of the ritual and servicer, performed in the temples in the 
worship of the sun. A great high priest presided over this class. 
The religion of the state was the worship of the sun, and all that 
a semi-barbaric opulence could display was crowded into his 
great temples. The festivals of such a religion were naturally 
derived from the phases of the great orb's passage through the 
skies, the solstice and equinox. The summer and solstice were 
occasions of great solemnity, and a general cessation of work en- 
sued upon their commencement, while the Inca king himself 
performed the most sacred rites within the inner recesses of the 
temple. The wealth of the temples of the sun, of which there 
were some 400, in gold and silver seem beyond belief, for as report 
says their walls were plated with these precious metals, and in 
the great temple at Cuzco the display was even more remarkable. 
Besides the sun, the moon, the stars, the rain, thunder and light- 
ning, and the great hosts of nondescript deities, with which a 
savage people filled up their mythology, and which in part repre- 
sented religions assimilated from neighboring and conquered 
provinces, were embraced in the objects of their worship. Their 
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sacrifices were for the most part innocent, the fruits of the earth 
and the bodies of the llama. Human sacrifices took place, but 
under very restricted and exceptional circumstances. One other 
god was a singular abstraction. He represented the single, pure, 
omnipotent power, to whom no altars were raised, who had one 
temple, but who ruled over the entire universe, too subtle an 
idea for the Peruvians to even express clearly, and probably one 
they did not rightly value. It would seem the inheritance of 
some precedent civilization. 

In connection with their sun worship, as a part of their relig- 
ious machiner}' were convents of nuns or virgins of the sun, the 
fciirest daughters of the Inca nobility, whose vocations were va- 
rious, as weaving, decorating, etc.. but whose important task 
was keeping alive the sacred fire which burnt in all the temples 
of the sun, and whose extinction was regarded as a public ca- 
lamity. These convents were under the vigilant control of aged 
matrons, and the indiscreet maiden who ventured to encourage 
a secret suitor paid the penalty of a fearful death. She was buried 
alive. Yet from these nurseries of women were selected the 
most beautiful wives of the Incas. 

The paternal system of government instituted by the Incas was 
of a most painstaking, minute and irksome character. The whole 
kingdom was divided into four parts, over each of which a gov- 
ernor was placed by the Inca, and under him was a line of offices 
and office-holders, each consecutively having jurisdiction over 
smaller and smaller groups until in its lowest members we find a 
master governing a group of ten persons. These units formed 
bodies of one hundred, these latter bodies of 500 and 1,000, and 
these again departments of 10,000 inhabitants. Delinquents and 
offenders were thus instantly secured, and such crimes as they 
considered penal checked almost before they were committed. 
Each subordinate was compelled, under the penalty of death, 
to report the crimes of their people, and none escaped. The 
tribunals of justice were limited to five days to decide a case 
before them, and as there was no appeal, justice must have been 
as expeditious as it was certain. The offences which principally 
figured in these courts were theft, murder, adultery, blasphemy 
against the Sun or Inca, turning off water courses, and the 
destruction of bridges. The revenues of the empire were de- 
rived from the great estates of the Inca, comprising one-third of 
the whole kingdom, which the whole population cultivated, at 
certain times celebrating this honorable occupation with songs 
and dancing. The rich mines of the kingdom were the sole 
property of the Incas, and the vast flocks of llama and vicuna, 
which pastured on the uplands and wandered in unmolested 
herds over these elevated plateaux were also almost exclusively 
his excepting such a number as were needed for the use of the 
people. These quota were carefully allotted to each family 
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throughout the country by the appointed wardens from the great 
store houses wherein the various riches of the king were hoarded. 
Another large portion of the kingdom belonged to the Sun, and 
its yield supported the priests and defrayed the usual expenses 
of a costly ritual. Amongst the people was then divided the 
remainder of the land, and to every family according to the 
number of souls composing it, more or less land was assigned. 
All were expected to marry at a certain age, in men at 25 years. 
At regular intervals the requisite number of unions were pre- 
pared, quite irrespective, we may believe, of private choice, and 
the whole company married at once by the performance of some 
mingled official and sacred functions by the Inca. 

The land amongst the people constantly underwent re-distribu- 
tions as the various communities decreased or increased, and we 
can conclude that the latter tendency prevailed. The duties of 
individuals seem to have been carefully assigned ; the best 
workers in ijold and silver and skillful weavers of fabrics were 
soon known and their talents dedicated to the service of the 
Inca. The government observed everj^thing, and its cautious 
and discerning rapacity seized whatever helped its enjoyment or 
strengthened its power. Yet this absolute suppression of any 
appearance of liberty was accompanied by a judicious regard for 
the general welfare of the people, and if the poor never rose 
higher they wore as certainly prevented from sinking lower. 

The army of the Incas was a carefully kept and disciplined 
force and involved the entrance of the whc^Ie population by suc- 
cessive portions into the military service. The army was brought 
under the same minute regulations that prevailed in the Inca 
government everywhere. A scries of officers rising by regular 
graduation from the soldier to the general constituted its com- 
mandery and corresponded to as many subdivisions of the force. 
War occupied the attention of the Incas and they pushed further 
and further the borders of their empire. 

A ncw.country subjugated, the methods used to fuse its people 
completely with their own and consolidate both strike one as 
the most remarkable feature of their polity. The heads and 
rulers, with their families, of the new provinces were taken to 
the Inca capital and there indulged in its ph asures, the court- 
language — the Quichua — was substituted in the new country in 
place of the old, and finally a portion of the inhabitants trans- 
ported to a distant region, though one in which their original 
habits suffered no violent change while their place was supplied 
by a section of the older subjects of the Inca. Their original 
rulers were continued in power and even their religion met with 
a deferential treatment. In such wise ways the Inca finally suc- 
ceeded in amalgamating his diverse peoples into a contented and 
solid unit. At the same time their policy was not marred by 
any timidity and the distinctive features of their own government 
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ind religion were impressed upon the country andvigorously 
conflnnecl. Despite ibis apparent evidence of an clabofategiili- 
1 t3r>' machinery, modes of warfare were doubtless crude, apff.tjie 
^^^easy prey they made for the Spiiniards. though partly expH-incd 
^^■1))- a superstitious awe and confidence in the promises of these.-' 
^^EikiDtuI intriguers is but a poor testimony to either their skill or , 
^^Bsense. Spears and arrows of copper and bone, and stone ham-'. 
^Hmers, slings and axes formed their weapons and cotton vests ' 
^H their armor. 

^H^ The greatest achievements of the Incas, those which entitle 
■ Ihcni to honorable mention amongst the civiliaers of the world, 
and whose remains to-day offer some corroboration of accounts 
of their civilization, which in other matters, beyond the limits of 
^examination, seem too often imbued with a love for a fanciful 
ixcess of wonders, were their great roads and aqueducts. From 
BCuzco to the north as far as Quito a strong, wide thoroughfare 
Kbid in blocks of stone and an endunng cement extended, while 
■to ihe south as far as Chili its continuation afforded an equally 
|fitm and unbroken highway for the passage of companies, flocks 
uid goods. This road passed over the table lands, high and 
inowy, where frost wrought its destructive work upon their 
KEtructure, The people were drained to repair injuries on the 
Ktoads, and it was a criminal oflense to destroy or impair them. 
As remarkable and perhaps more beneficent was their system 
of aqueducts by which water was conveyed to the high lands and 
low lands or wherever needed. This wise provision permitted a 
widely extended irrigation, and the success of the yearly crops, 
indispensable for the nation's peace and prosperity, were thus in 
i manner rendered independent of the precarious rainfallsi. 
These aqueducts were watched with the same vigilance which 
they used in protecting their great roads, and the culprit who in- 
jured them met with scant mercy. 

Such were the piincipal features of the Inca Empire,and whether 
we regard it as an instance of indigenous culture or as an en- 
graficd civilization upon aboriginal barbarism, it challenges 
equally our admiration and astonishment. It possessed more 
unity than the Aztec, was marked by a more gentle temperament, 
accepted a more refined religion, yet it seems doubtful if it in- 
cluded germinant principles of development which would have 
led it further in the path of progress. The vigorous ferocity of 
the Aztec and their confused union of different elements would 
have prompted original plans for amelioration of the one or con- 
lolidation of the other, and this in turn have been the fruitful 
source of numerous improvements in art or science. Buttheap- 
pwcntlyserencpinnacleof power which throned the Inca. and the 
contented subserviency of his people offered no provocations for 
chan^c.aHd foronce the pretentionsof royalty united to popular ser- 
" ; t'l preserve all unaltered the relations of king and subject. 
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** THIRD PAPER. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 



The Iberian peninsula is, by reason of its situation, of peculiar 
interest to our study of the prehistoric. It is the opinion of 
eminent professors who have given the subject most careful at- 
tention, that, during the tertiary or possibly quaternary geologic 
periods, the land of the straits of Gibraltar was above the sea 
level and that there was a dry land passage between the two con- 
tinents. This would explain (if it be true) the presence and 
contemporaneity with the man of the paleolithic age, of torrid 
zone animals found in such numbers in the caverns of southern 
and interior France. 

In the later prehistoric times, in the ages of bronze and iron, 
when the hordes poured from over the Rhine, coming, in more or 
less remote times; from Central Asia, the cradle of the human 
species, they came in successive waves of immigration, each push- 
ing its predecessor and crowding them down into the pocket of 
this peninsula, until we find here the greatest number of prehis- 
toric people, and curiously enough, their races preserved in their 
insularity and with great purity. Tertiary man here made and 
used his utensils, and they have been found ; also Quaternary man 
in all his epochs, the neolithic age, also the bronze and iron, and 
so on down to the dawn of history, when we find with plain lines 
of demarcation, the Iberians of Caesar's time, the Basques of to- 
day, the Celts who, passing on, became the Celtiberians, and they 
in turn pushed from the north and east by the Gauls, the Belgae, 
the Goths. This Iberian peninsula was the pocket which re- 
ceived them all, crushed together as they were by the momentum 
of the invasion behind, until they resemble the wavy geologic 
strata so often seen in the side of the mountain or sand and 
gravel in a deep cut in the alluvium. 

To the classic historians the straits of Gibraltar were known 
as the columns of Hercules. The adventurous sailors of Tyre, 
of Sidon, of Sicily, of Carthage, the Phoenicians and Greeks 
passed out these columns of Hercules into the unknown sea 
beyond. 

They held commercial relations with the Cassiterides, the 
location of which has been much discussed. The classic scholar 
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he first hair of the XIX century had no doubt of their coinci- 
»ce witli Sicily islands, or Lizard point. But later students 
Blick-c tliem to have been tlie northwest coasts of Spain and 

rtugal. 
I The issue sought to be made in this discussion, so far as it 
]atc5 to the commerce in the metals of copper and tin and so 
»ra upon the burning question, from whence came the bronze 
■ the epoch which bears its name, is really a false one, for the 
e of bronze lies far behind these histories, these voyagers, this 
Bmmerce. F,g>-pt, Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, Greece, and even 
, the forerunner of Roman occupation and civilization, 
bd long before this time or these voyages, passed beyond the 
fcc of bronze and developed into tlie age of iron. 
I There is evidence of early working of the mines of Spain and 
Jtttugal, both copper and tin. But such evidence is quite in- 
nflicicnt to prove them to have been worked contemporaneously, 
r that their products were fused and made into bronze and as 
Bch used in the bronze age. 

\ These evidences may be summarized thus : The copper mines 

e exhausted: among the JctviV? have been found grooved stone 

s of dioryte, bearing marks of use ; and it has been sug- 

bstcd that these were used in the working of the mines, break- 

j the' mineral, etc., and that their substance indicates an 

htiquity belonging to the age of polished stone. I do not agree 

btbe conclusion. The argument is inconsistent with itself. If 

; hammers were used in breaking the copper mineral, it must 

Bvu been some time during or after the discovery of the min- 

pl, which would take it out of the age of stone and into that 

J copper or bronze. The use of hammers of stone for such 

Brpose is no proof of antiquity, any more than is the same 

inier in the face of the modern stamp mill. 

WAS THERE A COPPER AGE? 

iThe working of the copper mines in antiquity is sought to be 
nvra by declaring the existence of an age of copper. And to 
nx this its believers, Dr. Gross, Dr. Oliviera, etc., exhibit 
t inslniments made of copper, instead of bronze — instruments 
I every way similar except in the small per cent of tin needed to 
Mice the copper into bronze. 

■The argument does not satisfy me. That the instruments 

" ■ of capper have been found is true. But that does not 

we to my mind the existence of an age of copper. The in- 

ncntfi of copper are found in insignificant numbers compared 

li those of bronze, yet they are quite or nearly as widespread 

I arc those of bronze, in Spain, Portugal, in the dolmens of 

uthcm France; Dr. Gross' collection, lately sold to the Swiss 

nmcnt and now exposed at Berne, had several. I saw a 

plf adozen at Bologna. The lake dwellings of Mondsee, Aus- 
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tria, furnished twenty-five examples, while they are not unknown 
in Great Britain and the Scandinavian countries. 

An age of copper which could have diffused itself and scat- 
tered its implements over so extensive a territory, with such 
primitive communication and transportation as then of necessity 
existed, must have endured for a long period, and would require 
instruments in much greater number than at present appears. 
An age of copper extending over such vast territory with such 
few instruments, must spread itself out very thin, too thin for one 
to believe. Again, the instruments are of the same form as 
those of bronze, but always of the early age, the flat Celt^; are 
found in the same kinds of tombs in the same countries, and gen- 
erally under the same conditions, the almost sole difference being 
the slight one often per cent of tin being added to the copper to 
make the bronze, that I prefer to believe them to have been the 
differences of workmen and workshops of circumstances, of 
hazard, or possibly of 
trial, and so, mere vari- 
ations of the age of 
bronze which we know 
so well, which became 
so widespread and 
which endured for so 
long time, rather than 
attempt to erect out 
of the comparatively 
msignificant numbers 
a new civilization and 
a new age for the pre- 
historic man. 

Again, the copper 
must have been forged 
and not cast. To do 
this would require a smooth-faced hammer and anvil, as is re- 
quired by a blacksmith when he forges a horse-shoe. I do not 
stop to explain this, but I know of what I speak by the test of 
frequent experiments made in my youth. Two rough, flat stones 
will not do. Now, these hammers and anvils must have been 
larger, stonger, harder, more enduring than the metal worked by 
and upon them, yet none of these hammers or anvils have ever 
been found (and reported), not even in the workshops them- 
selves. 

Bronze foundries existed in the Iberian peninsula. The hatch- 
ets have been found in nearly all stages of completeness — some 
new, some with flaws, some with the dittton of metal made by the 
pouring still attached. The moulds have also been found. 

Something to be remarked, and as yet unexplained, is that of 
the four kinds of bronze hatchets, the (i) flat, (2} a talon, (3) 
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■inged and (4) socketed. No, 3 is not found in the Iberian pcnin- 

lula, while the others are. In Scandinavia, on the contrary, it 

s No. 2 which is missing, with the others in profusion. 

Anlhropology, though not receiving in Spain and Portugal so 

Knuch public or special interest as in some other countries of 

Europe, is not by any means dormant. It has many votaries, 

who have lived and wrought to murh purpose in their countries. 

1 have mentioned the discovery there of ihe evidences of the 

K.ttian of the tertiary period, at Otta, near Lisbon. The last session 

Eof the Anthropologic International Congress was held at Lisbon, 

■in 1880, where the tertiary man was studied and discussed at 

■ length. There are many museums. The governments render 

■ the aid and proleclion in the purchase and care of the im- 
■plements and monuments of the prehistoric mm. and the peasant, 

■ with the savant, seems alive to the necessities of the situation, if 
[they would have a history of their ancesirv-. M. E. Cartailhac, 
|of Toulouse, the editor of 

■ Materiaul pour I'his- 
Itoirc Primitive etNaturclle 
Idc THommc," was charged 

■ by his government with a 
iKicQtilic mission in iS8o-i. 
■tic visited a large portion of 

■ both countries, especially 
iFortugal. He has just pub- 
llishcd his report in a vol- 
Ihoic of 350 pages, with a 
Ipre&ce of 31 pages by M, 

■ Quatrefages, published by 

■ Keinwald. 15 rue Saint 
I Peres, Fans. MM. Henri 
land Louis Siret, Belgian 
f civil engineers, have but *•>«». ja"u 4. 

ju5t returned from a long visit, and their report is now in course 
of publication: price S50.00; apply to these gentlemen, Rue St. 
Joseph. 1 1. Antwerp. 

Their report is so interesting and the prehistoric of the Iberian 
peninsula is so little known that I may be excused if I give a 
summary of their work. Their searches and e.xaminations were 
I in the two provinces of Murcie and Almerie on the southeastern 
fc Coast of Spain, and extended from Carthagcna southward along 
■Ihe coast forty-five or fifty miles and into the interior twenty or 
: miles. They found and opened thirty prehistoric stations. 
I'Socne were of the polished stone age, but the greater number 
Ibelonged to the age of bronze 

They give a lirt,of the objects found, from which the prehis- 
Itoric situation may be understood: 

400 knives of flint; 150 arrowheads of llint; 500 saws and 
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flakes of flint ; 80 hatchets, polished stone, diorite ; 200 sharpen- 
ing or rubbing stones; 300 divers, hammers, moulds, etc. ; goo 
points and tools of bone and ivory; 70 hatchets, flat — in copper; 
250 knives and poignards- -copper and bronze; 4swords — bronze; 
30 arrowheads — copper ; 4,000 beads — stone, bone, ivory, shell, 
copper, bronze and gold ; 350 points — copper, bronze and silver; 
700 bracelets, rings and earrings — bronze and copper; 250 
bracelets, rings and earrings — in silver; 8 bracelets, rings and 
earrings — in gold; 7 diadems — in silver; 1,300 pieces of pot- 
tery — one-half of them whole ; 500 shells, perforated ; bones of 
many different animals; great quantity of cereals, charred, 
many human bones, with 80 skulls in good condition. 

They found some stations which had the appearance of forti- 
fied cities. Like the Etruscan cities and many others along the 
Ligurian coast, they wore placed on commanding eminences, 
places naturally strong, to which added strength had been made 
by the hand of man. I counted forty-seven such camps or sta- 
tions, most of which I visited and excavated in the Alps Mari- 
times. The added fortifications were at the weak places and were 
sometimes embankments of earth, but more times of stone laid 
up as a wall without mortar. Inside these walls was the town, 
and here were found the houses with the furniture, provisions, 
millstones, etc. Of course these were all ruins. The roofs had 
fallen in and the walls out, but excavations brought to light their 
contents. Many things were found, safely stowed away in the 
large urns of pottery. Saws were made of flint, they seeming to 
be in more common use. 

Burials were made many times within the walls of the town. 
They were sometimes by inhumation and sometimes by inciner- 
ation, the former seeming the earliest and succeeded but not 
displaced by the latter. Sometimes the bodies would be drawn 
together, knees and hands to the chin, and placed within the 
grand urns as for coffins and then buried. Other times they were 
disposed in small cists made of stones. In one station they 
found 900 bodies. 

Burials were frequently made of two bodies together, male and 
female. The debris of linen cloth was found, preserved by the 
bronze which lay against it, thus showing the corpses were dressed 
for the grave. Proof is also given of the preparation for the 
grave, by the arms and ornaments with which the bodies were 
adorned. F*or a man, a celt bronze or copper, and a poignard — 
for a woman a knife and a stylet or poincon. They found strings 
of beads around the neck, rings on the fingers, bracelets on the 
arms, and ear rings in place. They found two skulls (of women) 
with their silver diadems still in place. They conclude from the 
appearance of the graves, and the nature and richness of the orna- 
ments, that the social distinctions were kept up in death as well 
as in life ; and ask what was this society, how was its supremacy 
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maintained? Was it a monarchy — a tribe with a chieftain or a 
tierarchy ? 

BELGIUM ANn ITALY. 

Belgium is entitled to a front rank among European nations 
in anthropological pursuits. D. Schniering was a pioneer. He 
excavated and examined the caverns on the Meuse in the neigh- 
borhood of Namur and Leige as early as the year 1829. He 
discovered (he celebrated Ehgis skull, and declared the con- 
lemporaniely of the human race with ihe fossil fauna of the 

Suaiernary period. Although his facts were not disputed yet 
jc disbelief of Cuvier, the then highest authority, prevented or 
at least postponed iheir being pushed 10 their legitimate conclu- 
sion. The labors and discoveries by M. Dupont in 1804 and 
years following, placed Belgium on a firm footing so far as con- 
cerned prehistoric anthropology. M. Dupont gave the names 
mammoth and reindeer to the cavern epoch. The discovery 
l«»i year, 18P6, of the Grotto de Spy gives added interest. The 
flint quarry of Spienns, near Mons, rival those of Grand Pres- 
■igny, and were much used in neolithic limes. 

Italy possesses peculiar attractions for the student of anthro- 
pology. Rome is the headquarters of classic archjeology, hav- 
ing, in my opinion, even greater advantages than Athens. One 
ihas there the benefit of the aggregated studies of eminent pro- 
fessors who have spent their lives delving into the past, the 
inaoy excavations extending over the entire country in a sys- 
tematic manner under governmental superintendence, and the 
conservation of the objects (ound in the grand museums of the 
land, ihe fine libraries and the general atmosphere of archieol- 
i^, afTord a great stimulus 10 the student. 

The German government establishco in 1825 an institute of 
•rchaokigy with a corps of competent workers and professors, 
which is still maintained and is now installed on the Tarpean 
hill in a government building as large as that occupied by the 
bureau ol agriculture at Washington. 

The history of Rome dates back further than any other 
■country in Western Europe. In fact she started their history 
by first conquering their country. But Italy has had a greater 
dumber of prehistoric peoples than any other. It was once a 
tivonte occupation of the very learned and highly theoretical 

C lessors to divine the origin of what they supposed tn be the 
1 occupants of Italy — Etruscans, Umbnans, Sabines, etc. 
The discovery, through prehistoric anthropology, that these 
peoples, instead of being the original occupants, represented the 
Ihird or fourth, if not the fifth or sixth, civilization from the orig- 
inal, had the eflect of transposing the interest to another and 
earUer epoch and people. The existence in Italy of man in the 
earlier paleolithic age has been denied by some high authorities 
and even yet is not entirely conceded by all. 1 do not stop to 
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discuss it. It is sufficient to say that the same argument and 
authority would deny the existence of the same man in France 
or England. Si^nor Guisseppe Belucci, of Perugia, has dis- 
covered the same drift implements (the Chelleen) in Italy and 
especially in his own province of Umbria, (to the nun^ber of 95), 
as demonstrates the existence of the man of that age in other 
parts of Europe. The same implements mean the same man, 
and so this discovery should decide the question in the affirma- 
tive. Evidences of prehistoric man in Italy are exhibited not 
only through the paleolithic, neolithic and bronze ages, as in 
other countries, but they continue into the age of iron for a long 
period of time before the commencement of Roman or Italian 
history. The terreinare in the valleys of northern Italy are a 
peculiar and unique example of prehistoric civilization belonging 
first to the age of polished stone and probably continuing into 
the ages of bronze and iron. 

The Etruscans in central Italy are nearly if not quite prehis- 
toric. The driblets of tradition which have sifted down through 
Roman historians are scarcely to be dignified by the name of 
history. We know of actual truth from history so little else 
concerning them than their mere existence, that ihej' may well 
be classed as prehistoric. I should like an opportunity to eluci- 
date this idea in the light of recent archaeologic discoveries. 

The loregoing remarks apply to the pre-Roman peoples of 
middle and southern Italy — they who built the so-called Pelas- 
gic and Cyclopean walls — possibly, also to those others who 
built in Magna Grecia and Sicily those wonderful temples and 
amphitheatres which now excite the enthusiasm and reverence 
of the visitor as he stands with mute tongue and bowed head in 
presence of these stupendous ruins. The prehistoric civilization 
of Italy — manifested in its art work of implements, decorations 
and statues, in gold, silver, bronze, marble and terra cotta^ in its 
sarcophagi, tombs and temples — fill the student with awe and 
reverence for the artists, architects and artisans who were their 
authors. In the foregoing I have sought to confine myself to 
prehistoric and to omit classic archaeology. 

Washington, D. C. Thomas Wilson. 
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^VEN IN THE MYTHOLOGY OF NORTHWEST 
AMERICA. 

In order to correct many mistakes into which writers on this 
■'icct now-a-days have fallen, and through the medium of 
r journal, to save many valuable traditionsof our aborigines, 
hich are being rapidly forgotten by ihc rising generation, con- 
raing the functions of the raven, believed in and handed down 
?m time immemorial by the forefathers of these people, I write 
is paper. Most of the nations and tribes living between 45° 
id 58° north latitude, and between 122'* and 136° west longitude, 
Ive the same traditions, with local variations, concerning the 
i-en. These nations and tribes are, to begin with, those calling 
emselves Whull-e-mooch (dwellers on Whull, Puget Sound, 
ashington Territory), with their various tribes on the southeast 
ast of Vancouver Island and on the west coast of Washington 
irritory and British Columbia; the Qua-qhils (Quuckolls), with 
ctr various tribes on northwestern Vancouver Island and on 
e west coast and islands of British Columbia; the Simsheuns 
Ihymsheuns), with their tribes in northwestern British Colum- 
1; the Klinquets (Thlinkets) of southern Alaska; the Haidas 
Queen Charlottes and adjacent islands in British Columbia 
d southern Alaska. While writing these names I have, in the 
8t place, spelled them as I always pronounce them while con- 
Ersing with these people and give the best of the spelling 
Joptcd by other writers. 

The raven of these traditions, and of this coast, is the common 
mcrican raven, called by some ornithoiogists corvus cutototl. 
f Ihe natives he is named according to their various languages: 
f Ihe Whulle-e- mooch, he is known by the name of Spaul ; 
[longst the Qua-gliils he is known by the name of Coo-e-up; 
tiongst the Klingqucts he is known as Vale or Yehl. or. as some 
olishly spell it, Yethcl; amongst the Haidas he is known as 
loo-c-up and Yale. 

Formerly they used to frequent the Indian villages in large 
limbers, where they fed unmolested on the offa! and other gar- 
age; lately very few arc seen, unless near the villages far from 
Ivilixation. where they are stil! plentiful. Their nests are gener- 
illy found on tall fir trees. 

What I have here given is an account, I may say, of ihe com- 
taon every day life and habits of the raven, as it is known to most 
eople, but tlierc is one tJiing in connection with them not gen- 
ially thought of or known to most people, that hts race has 
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been deified. Ask any of the old Indians "who made Ihe world 
and all things therein?" and the answer will be " the raven ;" 
leading one to imagine him (the forefather of all the ravens) to 
have been a personal deity, the creator of the universe and every 
thing !.herei i. That is not so, and yet in a certain sense it is, 
because, according to these people, the supreme Being in all his 
works of creation and providence assumed the form of a raven, 
whence came the idea amongst all those tribes to designate that 
Being as the raven. Yet, behind that name was another, signify- 
ing the All-Wise, Powerful, the All-Creative and the Eternal. 
This name is still retained by the Haida tribes, and may be by 
some others ; although in all my dealings with them I have never 
heard it mentioned. That name is Ne-kilst-luss, and he it was 
who always assumed the form of a raven. With these introduc- 
tory remarks I shall now proceed to give the ideas of these 
people. In the first place treating of the beginning of all things, 
copying as I go along from the various nations and tribes, but giv- 
ing everything after careful study and research. 

In the beginning a boundless darkness filled all space. On 
this darkness Ne-kilst-luss, in form of a raven, brooded from all 
cternit}'^, having no solid place to stand on, his wings ever moving 
over the vast abyss, after Jcons, of ages beat down the darkness 
into solid ground, which was cold and damp, and afterward sur- 
rounded with mist, and at length covered with water. In order 
to have dry land, Ne-kilst-luss, or as I shall afterwards call him, 
following the aboriginal plan, the Raven, took all the water and 
put it into one place, forming the sea. As yet there was no sun, 
moon or stars to gladden the new formed earth. 

In order to make something of the newly formed earth, he, 
the Raven, must have these luminaries set in the heavens, but 
before that could be done, he must have possession of them, 
they being owned by parties who closely guarded them and never 
could be induced to part with any, it being his intention to have 
the earth inhabited, which could not be done without light and 
heat. That being the case, the end justified the means taken to 
obtain them; whether bv fair means or foul. 

Kvery nation, and even single tribes, have different personages 
who were possessors of these luminaries. The Haidas have a 
great cheif deity or being who had ever\-thing in nature; his 
name was Settin-ki-jash. The Covvichians and others of the 
Wluill-e-mooch tribes say that Queenah (a sort of duck, called 
bv the 1 laidas, Anv-anv-anv-ah, from its cr\-,) had the sun, moon 
and stars in his possession. 

Settin-ki-jash, mentioned above, seems to have lived where the 
Noeves river now is; from him in vain the Raven tried to get the 
heavenly bodies by fair means, so he resorted to fraud. He pre- 
tended that he also had light, and continued to assert it, though 
Sellin-ki-jash denied the truth of his statement; he, however, in 
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some way made an object bearing a resemblance to the moon, 
which he allowed to be partly seen from under his wings. It 
■jCast a (aint glimmer across the waters, which the chief thought 
nns caused by a true moon. Disgusted at Rnding that he was 
Hut the iinly possessor of light, and losing all conceit of his 
Bropcrty, the great chief immediately placed the heavenly orbs 
Hrbere they arc now seen. With regard to the Cowichian tradi- 
Kon, it runs thus : When Spaul (the Raven) made the earth he 
^■antt.-d to set the sun, moon and stani in the firmament, but was 
Hnablc to do -io because Qucenah had them all in three big boxes. 
Hd order to obtain them, he did all he could, but Queenah would 
Bot part with them. So anxious was he to retain his treasures 
Kiat wherever he went he took them with him in his canoe. If 
Be went a-fishing he opened the box which held the sun, and let 
Bat his rays, in order that he might have light to fish in. One 
Bby he wunt out a-fishing and took the raven with him, who, 
Beeing his opportunity to acquire the long-desired boxes, threw 
Bft tiecnali overboard and held him under water until drowned. 
HSaving thus become master of the position, he opened the box 
Brhich held the sun, who brightly and clearly took his place in 
^pe heavens, driving away the primeval gloom. Afterwards he 
Wkt out the moon and stars, which took their places beyond the 
Bon. The Klin-quets (Thlinkeebi) say that a certain old chief 
^kd all the light stowed away in three boxes, which he guarded 
^boscly. Yehl set his wits to work to secure the boxes ; he de- 
Bermined to be born into the chief's family. The old fellow had 
Bne daughter upon whom he doted, and Yehl changing himself , 
Bnto a blade of grass, got into the girl's drinking dish and was 
^■urallowed by her. In due time she gave birth to a son, who 
^■ras Yehl. The old chief soon got to love his grandson as much 
^■B be lo%'ed his daughter, so that he soon became a spoiled child. 
B After awhile he raised such a row in the family, kicking and 
Bfereaming for one of the boxes that the indulgent old grandfather 
^faavc him one, which stopped his crying, and with it he crawled 
^■ulside to play Playing, he contrived to get the lid olT. when 
Bo! the beautiful heaven was thick with stars and the box empty, 
Bfhe old man was sorrowful for the loss of his stars, yet he did 
^Bot iicold his grandson — he loved him too blindly for that. The 
^Bven thus succeeded in getting the stars into the firmament, and 
^k proceeded to repeat his successful trick, to do the like for the 
Bon and moon. He gained his point, although, as maybe im- 
Bgincd, the diBiculty was much increased. He first let out the 
Bpoon into ihc sky. and some time aftei-ward. getting possession 
Bf the box which held the sun, he changed himself into a raven 
^■Rd flew away with it. the greatest priiie of all. wjiich he delayed 
Bot to set in the heavens. Having thus formed the earth and 
^Kvcn it light and heat. h;s next step in order of progression was 
^Bd farther prepare it to receive inhabitants. 
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At that time, although there was plenty of water on the earth 
it was all salt. The only fresh water to be had, according to the 
Haidas, was in the possession of the above mentioned Chief 
Settin-ki-jash, and from him the Raven obtained it in the follow- 
ing manner: " The chief had a daughter and to her Ne-kilst-luss 
covertly made love, and became her accepted lover, and visited 
her by night many times unknown to her father. The girl be- 
gan to love him very much and trust in him, which was what he 
desired; and at length, when he thought the time ripe, he said 
that he was very thirsty and wanted a drink of water. This the 
girl brought him in one of the closely-woven baskets in common 
use. He drank only a little, however, and setting the basket 
down beside him he waited till the girl was asleep, when quickly 
turning himself into a raven, and lifting the basket in his beak, 
flew out by the smoke hole in the top of the house. He was in 
great haste, fearing to be followed by the chief's people. A little 
water fell out here, and a little there, causing the numerous rivers 
which are now found, to flow ; but on the Haidahs country, a few 
muddy drops, like rain, fell, and so it is that the streams there 
are small and muddy to this day.*' 

The Klinqucts of Tongas, Alaska, say that the Yehls brother, 
Kanook, the wolf, or the evil principle, had all the fresh water in 
a well in his house, which water he guarded carefully, lest any 
one should steal it. And to this house, one day, went the raven 
in order to get some of the water. While going along he met 
Kanook, who invited him to his house in order to have supper 
and pass the night. While going along, (according to some ac- 
counts), they entered into conversation, Kanook speaking first 
and asking Yehl how long he had lived in the world ? Yehl 
proudly answered : ** Before the world stood in its place I was 
there." Yehl next questioned Kanook. "But how long hast 
thou lived in the world?" To which Kanook replied: **Ever 
since the time that the liver came out from below." Then said 
Yehl : "Thou art older than I." Upon this Kanook, to show 
that his power was as great as his age, took off his hat, and there 
arose a dense fog, that the one could no longer see the other. 
Yehl then became afraid and cried to Kanook, but he answered 
not. At length after seeing that Yehl was in trouble, he put on 
his hat, and the fog vanished. After reaching Kanook's house 
they had a little more conversation and a good supper, along 
with it the luxury of fresh water, which Kanook drew from the 
well in his house. Yehl seeing where he got it, was determined 
to watch his opportunity. So after supper and a little more con- 
versation they all retired. In the night, thinking all were 
asleep. Yehl got up and helped himself to the water, but Kanook's 
wife, who happened not to be asleep, called to her husband that 
Yehl was ste.iling the hein (water.) Yehl, who by this time had 
a little water ba.sket filled, quickly assuming the bird shape, flew 
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bay with it to ttie smoke hole in Uie roof, which in the darkness 

: did not readily find. Kanook by this time had got up and 

ade a fire on which he thrtw green boughs, making such a 

fiokc that Yehl, who before that wa-s a white bird, left the house 

Pnth the water a jet black one. Plying along over the mainland 

e threw a little water in various places as he passed along, from 

trliich rivers immediately began to flow. Having made the rivers 

ne raven's next step was to fill them with fish. Which was 

* 1 the following order. 1 quote a tradition of the Haidas. 

After Choouh made the rivers he looked for something to put 

i) ihcm. Looking around, he discovered that an old chief named 

Jtsung(the beaver), or as my informant called him, Tsoon-kull, 

("bcaver-skin," had all the salmon in a river and lake of his own. 

Detennined to have some, he turned himself into a little boy and 

wreoi to the old chief's house, and asked for some food as he was 

hungry. Seeing him to be a goodly looking boy, he told him 

come in, which he did. When food was placed before him it 

fcrgcly consisted of salmon. This the Raven considered very nice, 

Bid decided to get them into the newly formed streams, In or- 

tr to gain the prize he made himself in many ways serviceable 

the old chief, who soon came to like him and to give him 

large of his house when he went a-fishing. Every time he went 

e told his boy to stay inside until he returned, fearing he would 

bilow and so discover where he got his much prized fish. After 

■ while his boy so rose in the old fellow's favor that he not only 

lok him along with him, but at length stayed at home himself 

] sent his boy to fish. Now was the Raven's opportunity; one 

' be went alone, caught a lot of fish, took them and placed 

a in the rivers, and Tsoon-kull saw him no more. Having 

^red enough salmon to replenish the rivers. Yehl's next step 

3 to secure a supply of candle fish, volachens. which he man- 

i in the following manner. Settin-ki-Jash. the before men- 

(DRed chief, had them all in his possession, and from him he got 

in the different streams. In the reports of the Canadian 

Geological surveys, 1878-9, an excellent version of this story is 

to be found from the pen of Prof. G. M. Dawson, which I shall 

pvc. 

• The Shug was a friend or companion of the chief, and had 
his property, including his store of voluchens. 
WeiM contrived that the Seagull and the Shug should quarrel by 
lUing each that the other had spoken evil of him. At last he 
lot tliem together, when, after an angry conversation, they fol- 
wed his advice and began to fight. Vehl knew that the Shug 
tchen in its stomach, and so urged the combatants to 
feht harder and lo lie on their backs and strike out with their 
This they did, and finally the Shug threw up the voluchen 
khich YchI immediately seized. Making a canoe from a rotten 
, he smeared It and himself with the scales of the voluchen, 
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and then coming at night near the great chief's lodge, said that 
he was very cold and wished to come in and warm himself, as he 
had been making a great fishery of voluchens, which he had left 
somewhere not far off. Scttin-ki-jash said this could not be true 
as he only possessed the fish, but Yehl invited the chief to look 
at his clothes and at his canoe. Finding both covered with vo- 
luchen scales he became convinced that voluchens besides those 
which he had mubt exist, and again in disgust at finding he had 
not the monopoly, he turned all the voluchens loose, saying at 
the same time, that every year they would come in vast numbers 
and continue to show his liberality and be a monument to him. 
This they have never failed to do since that time. 

With regard to herrings, whales and all the other fishes, and 
also the various animals, I have as yet never found any traditions 
connected with their coming upon the earth, other than that 
Ne-kilst-luss, or the Raven, made them all, or rather got them 
somewhere and put them in their places on earth. In my next 
paper I will treat of the creation of mankind. 

The majority of the collectors of traditions get them from the 
Indians without any order, that is they tell what they are asked 
about. Yet, nevertheless, they have order in all of their myths. 
Ask an intelligent Indian his people's ideas of creation, and he 
will give it in the same order or rotation of events as I have done. 
In giving them I only followed the original. Each event recorded 
is considered by intelligent natives as an embodiment of a nat- 
ural condition, as chaos or confusion gives place to order, after 
which the heavenly bodies appear, when the chief, or Queenah, 
lost his boxes, and so on through all the various periods and 
epochs through which this world has passed down to man. 

James Deans. 
Washington Territory. 
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THE PYRAMIDS OF TEOTIHUACAN. 

During ihe struggle which ended in the capture of Tenoch- 
fitlan, the soldiers ol Cortcz encountered, while on their forays 
through ihe adjacent territory, ruins of an ancient ciiy, twenty- 
eight miles northeast ol the capital. These ruina were six 
'sagues in circumlercnce, and all over that great area were 
cattered remains of buildings ol stone and cement, and on the 
irtncipal street were vestiges of what may be justly designated 
'l temples and palaces, elevated above the level, on imposing 
indations, with broad stair-cases of artificial stone, still in 
lelleot preservation, leading from the street to broad portals. 
"he calamity that overtook Teotihuacan was so destructive 
lal everything ot a perishable nature was destroyed ; nothing 
remained except the walls of houses and these were almost en- 
drely covered by masses of wreck and rubbish, so that the sites 
resembled, at first glance, mere hillocks or mounds ot earth 
and stone, covered in many instances with rank vegetation. 
Occasionally well defined walls peer above the mass, and from 
these the plan of the buildings can be traced. Fire and earth- 
^^uake each performed their pari in reducing this once prosper- 
^^bercnu city which, according to Torquemada, containtd twenty 
^Hbousaod nouses, to the desolation that is now presented. The 
^B^^<ics, who were themselves intriiders on the soil six hundred 
I jrears ago, gazed upon the same scene with the bewilderment 
of barbarians, and with as little knowledge ot the works as had 
I the swaggering soldiers of Cortez. 

^_ In the midst of the ruins of Teotihuacan, or City of the Gods, 
^■Gk named on account of the numerous images found within its 
^^Btnits,) stood then, as stand now, t\\o structures known respec- 
^B^vely as the pyramid of the Sun, and the pyramid of the Moon. 
1 The last named is 137 feet in height; east and west line of base 
468 feet; north and south, 390 feet. The pyramid of the Sun is 
198 feet in height; north and south side ot base, 6^ feet; east 
kod west, 660 feel; orientation, according to Senor Cubas: 
1st face of the sun from south to north 1° 30' N. E. These 
nids are 2,700 feet apart. At the base of the pyramid of 
[fie Moon ia an overthrown idol of trachyte, nearly ten feel in 
ngth; near this idol is a mound which has an excavation at tts 
Western side. This is entered with some difficulty, but the 
jace enlarges within a few feet sufficient to enable one to stand 
prighl. There is a chamber conslrucled of adobe, and niches, 
erhaps for sepulchral purposes. This chamber, however, is 
iow entirely empty. I will now, in an attempt at further de- 
Cription, follow notes taken at the time ot my sojourn in that 
: We now ascend the pyramid of the Moon, the task 
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being somewhat difficult, as h must be made by climbing over 
heaps ol slones, diverfjing oflcn from a direct course upward, 
making the route longer but a more gradual asctnt, poiirg the 
occasional slabs of cement, resembling arliiicial stone, whidi at 
one time seems to have covered the entire surface of ihe pyra- 
mid. At last we reach the summit, almost out oJ breath. Here 
an impressive scene is presented. Looking to the south, wc see 
the bioad street which has been named The Road of Death, to 
accommodate a fanciful theory thai has grown up from a tradi- 
tion. This street begins at the base of an esplanade, at the 
foot of the pyramid, diverging from a straight southerly course 
so as Id leave the pyramid of iheSun a short distance eastward. 
The line prolonged would reach the base ot the Matcatinga 
mountain, tour miles distant. The so-called Roiid of Death is 
t3o feet wide, flanked on each side by mounds and ruins of 
buildings, the walls ol which occassionally stand above the 
rough mass of volcanic rock, while the cement-covered stair- 
ways glisten in the sunlight and as if in mockery inviting one 
lo ascend them and to see nothing when one gets there. At in- 
tervals there are remains of structures that hidf way iravrrse 
this street. The pyramid is apparently made of the volcanic 
rock of the region and earth ; there is an e\'cavation or tunnel 
in the structure which leads towards the cenler 34 feet, where 
it terminates in a pit or well, 15 feet in depth. The walls ol 
this tunnel and of this pit are formed from adobes or sun-dried 
brick, similar to the sepulchral chamber in the small mound al- 
ready mentioned. This pyramid, like all others in Mexico, ia 
truncated, giving the impression that it was originally crowned 
with some kind of a building. To the south, is the larger pyr- 
amid, which in some respects is the greatest mound on the con- 
tinent. It has not as great a base as the one at Choluli nor is 
itjequal in that respect to the one at Cahokia, Illinois, but is of 
greater height than either. To ascend this structure we go 
south on the broad street half a mile and then pass half way 
around its circumference to the eastern slope, where we find 
first a stone stairway of twenty steps, which la the beginning of" 
a series of zigzag ascents with nine landing-places, terminating 
in the final flight of ten steps leading to the summit. In the 
center of the pyramid is a circular stone monument, three feet 
in height, surmounted by a cross — the work ot latter-day priesta 
as a token that the religion of the Spaniards has taken the 
place of worship of the Sun. The area occupied by the pyra- 
mid is a little over eleven acres, only two acres less in extent 
than that of the great pyramid of Gizeh, in Egypt. The in- 
numerable blocks and slabs of cement or artificial stone scattered 
around, some of them in position, indicate that originally the 
surface of the pyramid was covered completely with such i 
casing. The pyramidal outlines are still preserved, notwith- 
standing the surl'ace is broken and covered in many places with 
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kgetation. There are certain appearances leading one lo be- 

e that the stairway of stone is intrusive, or made by other 

ind» than those of the builders of the pyramid. This later 

\ may have been in the nature ol repairs, however, of an 

nal stairway and made when a nation ol invaders took pos- 

on of the city and dedicated the pyramids to ihe sun and 

s moon. Of this event, Alfred Chaverro, the eminent Mexi- 

I archa;ologist, treats in Chapter V. of his Appendix to 

ran's " History of thelndians of New Spain." From Cha- 

) I quole: 
"We have seen how the Tollec tribe during its wanderings 
d journeyi;d under the government of the priesthood person- 
■d under the name of Hucmac. According to Jxtlilxochitl, 
fter the founding of Tollan, the newly-arrived tribe was 
[pverned six years without a king. According to llie Annals 
r Cuauhtitlan, from the year 674 to ;oo; that is to say, lor 26 
years, or two lialpilli, the theocratic rule continued. This was 
natural, as it was the government of the tribe during its wan- 
derings. But liieir establishment in Tollan was not ihe found- 
JDg ol a new citj", which would not, perhaps, have changed so 
1 their mode of government. The Toliecs had been firmly 
Btablished for many years in Tolianlzinco, preparing ihemselves 
r most important conquests. On the one side they had the 
Cuexlecs, and it is to be presumed, since they kept away from 
Vtem in their wanderings, either thai they had been driven Irom 
|hai territory, or that that mountainous country had not agreed 
"irilh their habits of life. Besides, the civilization and language 
f the south prevailed among the Cuexiecs, and they had few 
_ Cnnts of contact wiih them. It was not ihns on the olher side, 
where were the cities of Teolihuacan and CholoUan. The 
Waihern civilization, setting out from the gulf coasts toward 
: central plateau, had established three great centers, these 
Vro and Papantla. Papantla iiad preserved its primitive char- 
Cter, being farthest from the Nai.oa influence and nearest to 
the southern boundary. Teolihuacan and CholoUan had suf- 
'sred the ancient invasion of the Ulmecs, to such an extent that 
e traditions poinled out Xelhua as the builder of the pyramid 
f this iaiter city. We do not know what influence ihis inva- 
1 had on '.he language and religion of ihese cities; but I be- 
rve that it wns not very important, although we find that the 
lew race, a product of the mingling ol the invaders and in- 
KJed, took the name ol Nonoalcs. We have, indeed, data from 
bbich we can say that in Teolihuacan the worship of animals 
ntinued, and thai the pyramid of Cholollan was dedicated to 
■ kind of monstrous toothed bird, the symbol of the air. Among 
c fossils of the drain has been found the head of a bird similar 
( the curious figure of the hieroglyphs; and it may be sua- 
ded that from it was taken the symbol of the cheeail. The 
Hoooalcs, on extending themselves from CholoUan to Teotihua- 
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can, had crowded the Olomics toward the north; and these 
latter had founded the city of Manhemi, afterwards ToUan. The 
Chichimecs, on arriving and mingling with some of the Nonoalc 
tribes, had formed the new Chichimec-Nonoalc nation, which 
extended between Manhemi and Teotihuacan. This was the 
line which the Toltecs were to invade. 

We have already seen that they did invade and subjugate the 
Chichimecs of Cuauhtitlan, and that they occupied tne ancient 
Manhemi, converting it into the new Tollan, in the year 674. 
During the same year they extended their conquest to Teotihua- 
can and Cholollan; and, finding in them these three pyramids, 
when they imposed their religion on the vanquished ; there being 
two pyramids at Teotihuacan, they dedicated them to the Sun 
and Moon, which always go together, the moon following the 
sun without ever being able to overtake him, according to the 
Nahoa tradition ; and the third, that of Cholollan, they conse- 
crated to the Evening Star. Thus the Toltecs, in the country 
which they were conquering for a place in which finally to es- 
tablish themselves, found three gigantic altars for their three 
great deities: Tonacatecuhtli^ the sun, Tezcatlifoca^ the moon, 
and ^utzalcoatly the evening star. 

From various data, it was formerly believed that this event 
should have happened in the year 1035. It was not probable, 
however, that the Toltecs had delayed so long in imposing the 
principal articles of their faith upon Teotihuacan, when it is 
known that it was their holy city, the city oi their gods. It was 
more logical that such a great religious event should occur at 
the time of the conquest, and under their first theocracy, and 
so, in effect, it did happen. Gomara, who wrote in 1552, says 
that since this event, up to that time, 858 years had passed away; 
and Senor Orozco, guided by this date, in the monumental 
work, which is now being printed, on our ancient history, fixes 
the year 694 as that of the dedication of the pyramids. But he 
did not notice that Gomara himself says that in ce tochili began 
the sun of Teotihuacan; that is to say, in 674. Without doubt 
the copyist, in the first impression substituted, by error, 858 for 
878. This is confirmed by the date which we have of the 
arrival of the Toltecs in 674; then they occupied the Manhemi 
of the Otoncs and the Teotihuacan and the Cholollan of the 
Nonoalcs; then they consecrated the pyramids to the heavenly 
bodies, of which dedication there remains a beautiful legend 
which symbolically confirms the historical ideas which we are 
now illustrating." 

It will be seen by these narrations that the origin of the 
Teotihuacan pyramids is involved in as much obscurity as the 
great pyramid of Gizeh; the design of which Piazzi Smith 
ascribes to divine inspiration and the more practical Proctor 
claims to be a manifestation of the [astronomical ideas of the an* 
cients. 
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According lo the authors lo whom Chaverro givescredit, the 
pyramids ot Teotthuacaa were captured by the Tollecs and 
adapted lo iheir rehgious customs over Iwclve hundred years 
ago. Prior to Toliec possession they were in the hands of a 
]N:opIe who worshiped animals, and here arises a grave doubt 
u lo whether animal worship is indicated by the structures 
ihcmselves. There certainly are no exterior indications of such 
3 worship, no remains of idols nor among the innumerable terra 
cotta images that are still to be found in the locality, lo show 
that animals were deified. Appearances justify a belief I hat the 
ante-ToItec inhabiianis were ihemselves aliens to the country, 
and this carries Teoliliuacan siil! lurlhcr back into the misty 
past. Pyramidal monuraenls, whether of earth or stone, seem 
lo be the universal e.^pression ol leading ideas among the an- 
cients, whether in ihe Old World or the New. In Egypt, the 
structures lake the form of a perfect pyramid; in Asia and the 
two American coniinenis they are truncated, leading to the 
opinion that ihey were crowned with temples. The resem- 
blances are so close between American and Asiatic structures 
as to attract marked attention. If the Me.tican structures could 
be transplanted lo India they would not look out of place, but 
harmonize with the surroundings; on the other hand, if il were 
ixissible to introduce one ol the temple sites of India into the 
depths of a Central American forest, it would be classed as one 
of the monuments ol that strange civilization which we are now 
considering. 

It need not be inferred that in citing these comparisons, I am 
led to setting up any belief based merely on resemblances or 
coincidences, notwithstanding the high authority that might be 
urged as a precedent. From far less justifiable coincidences 
Egyptologists established a theory of the Nile pyramids and a 
achool of archseologv, the teachings of which the world is sup- 
posed to accept without question. 

The Aztecs, as we have already observed, were a tribe of 
intruders on the soil, when they occupied the valley of Mexico, 
three hundred years before the Spanish conquest. The partic- 
ular spot on which they made their first settlement had not 
perhaps been occupied by the ancients, for the shores of Lake 
Tcxcuco *vere marshy and undesirable as a place of residence 
except for barbarians. The early chronicles of Tenochtillan re- 
late how the Aztecs subsisted on fish, insects and the queer rep- 
tile known as the axoloil; the Aztecs, however, were in'bued 
somewhat with the spirit of progress and alter they had become 
a sedentary people imbibed some of the characteristics of the 
nations that had preceded them in Anahuac. They 
found the remains of a civilization that was in a 
manner extinct, but perhaps had an opportunity of coming 
in contact with the relics of an expiring race h-om whom 
they received valuable knowledge of the arts and science*!. 
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Certain it is, that they claimed kinship with the Toliecs; adopted 
their idols, and persuaded the Spaniards that the great works 
of sculpture, such as the Sun or Calendar Stone, and the Sacri- 
ficial Stone (so called), which were found in their possession, 
were the results of Aztec art and industry. It was to the interest 
of the Spaniards to admit such claims, as it magnified their own 
importance in the conquest of a people capable of executing 
works mdicating civilization and power. The tendency of 
the school of Mexican archaeology has heretofore and until 
withm the last few years been to foster and promote these ideas, 
but lately decided progress has been made in a more rational 
direction. 

The foregoing facts and study of the Mexican pyramids are 
submitted with the hope that further inquiry may be instituted. 

Ottumwa, Iowa. S. B. Evans. 



Editorial. 



A FEW WORDS FOR THE ANTIQUARIAN. 

We have received many compliments for The Antiquarian 
since the beginning of the tenth volume. The new cover and 
style of paper seem to please our readers and to call for the 
commendations from the press. We are grateful for these kind 
words and are happy to make our acknowledgements. We 
would, however, call attention to the contents of the magazine, 
both of the numbers which have been issued and those which 
may be issued. 

The Different Departments. — It is well known that the 
science of archaeology is divided into several different depart- 
ments, such as archaeological relics, aboriginal literature and 
linguistics, native mythology and folk-lore, art and architecture 
including symbolism and its associated topics; also the science 
of races or ethnology and the more technical science of anthro- 
pology and anthropometry. All of these departments have 
been represented by the magazine, and some of the ablest 
writers have furnished articles upon them. 

The Contributors. — We are free to say that few magazines 
have had a better class of writers than The American Anti- 
quarian. Early in the history of the magazine we were 
favored with contributions from distinguished gentlemen, such 
as Prof. Rasmus B. Anderson, Ad. F. Bandelier, E. A. Barber, 
Dr. Gust Bruhl, Rev. W. M. Beauchamp, Rev. J. O. Dorsey, 
A. S. Gatschet, Dr. Horatio Hale, Hon. Bela:Hubbard, Rev. J. C. 
McLean, Prof. O. T. Mason, CoL Garrick Mallory, Rev. O. D. 
Miller, D. D., Isaac iSmucker. At a later date other namcf 
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Were added to the list, such as Prof. John Avery, Chas, Aldrich, 

Dr. D. G. Brinton C. W. Butteriield, Miss F. E. Babbit, Dr. 

I D. Butler, C. li. Brinkley, A. F. Berlin. Rev. M. Eells, Rev. 

|. N. FradenburfT, Prof. Henrv W. Hajnes,Rev. H. V. Hovev, 

. Earl Flini, L. P. Gratauip, T. H. Lewis, Prof. Aufl- C. 

Mcrriatn, W, J. McGee, Dr. Washington Matthews, O. H. 

jlarshall, Rev. Edward Neill, Dr. Chas. Ran, Henry Phillips, 

These arc American wrilers well known to the public as 

[authors of books, and as specialists in the various departments 

f archaialogy. Besides these we are happy lo refer to the 

' following distinguished persons as contributors in foreign 

lands : F. G, Fleav. Rev A. H. Sayce, D. D., Rev. W. S. 

J IL-ichszvrma, Mrs, Harriet Murray Aynslev, in Great Britain ; 

■JRev. \^^entworth Webster, France; Lieut. R. C. Temple, India; 

iRev. Dr. Edkins, of China. 

Standing of the Magazine. — The American Antiqua- 

' WAN has come to be regarded as authority. This is evident 

from the following fact ; frequent references are made lo it in 

nearly all the books on archteology which have been written 

1 the last ten years, such as "Nadaillac's Prehistoric Amer- 

," "Short's >forth Americans of Antiquity," Allen's Prehis- 

ic World," "Galschel's Migration Legend." Warren's Para- 

• Found,'"'McAdam's Records of Ancient Races," "Shep- 

* Antiquities ol Ohio." The magazine is found in all of 

best libraries, and complete sets are being .^lade up by 

B libraries which did not take it at the beginning. Nearly all 

e subscribers bind their sets and keep the magazine as a work 

,f reference. 

A Rhpreskntativb Journal. — The American Antiqua- 
|UaN is a representative journnal. ll does not confine itself to 
my one state, or to any particular section, nor lo any particular 
jus of writers, or to any school of archseolngy. It is free and 
mbiased. No one in authority directs its investigations, no 
ntrooage controls its hne of thought, but it represents the 
'e country, and is the organ of archieologisls wherever they 
»tde. While the best scholars in the country write for it, 
y persons who have had few advantages for study and yet 
: valuable collections are also contributors. Government 
lorts and society journals may be more technical, but they 
s not contain any more varied or reliable information. The 
igazine is not exclusive. It is open to all classes. It is writ- 
it ut a popular style and is designed for the people. 
CoRRBSPONDE.vcE.^ — One of the noticeable things about The 
Astjquarian is that so many have corresponded for it. Per- 
ms situated in various parts of the country, who have been 
aged in gathering relics, studying languages, tracing out 
hs, or exploring mounds, have been free to forward to the 
inc an account of their discoveries. This has enabled us 
) pace with the progrefs of discovery. Many finds haxx 
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been made known to the public through this correspondence, 
and we find that this department is highly prized by the best 
scholars in this country and especially by those in foreign lands. 

The Geographical Distribution of these correspondents 
has enabled us to take a wide range. The following are some 
of the localities from which we have received letters and con- 
tributions : Vancouver's Island, Arizona, Alaska, Washington 
Ten, Ontario, Oregon, California, Nicaragua, U. S. Columbia, 
Florida, Mississippi, Georgia, Utah, Indian Territory, Colorado, 
Kansas, Tenessee, Ohio, New York, New Hampshire, Maine, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Future Prospects. — The prospects of the journal are en- 
couraging. The Antiquarian was so early in the field that 
it drew to itself the interest of archaeologists in all parts of the 
world. The interest is likely to increase. The magazine is 
relied upon in Europe for information from different sections of 
this country, and at the same time is taken in America because 
of the variety of its resources and the cospomolitan character 
of its contents. Our future success is assured by our success in 
the past. 

New Contributors. — We shall expect that the same con- 
tributors will continue, but in addition we have the prospect of 
a large number of new writers. These writers and their de- 
partments are as follows : (i) ARCH^fix>i.OGiCAL Relics. — The 
articles on the archaeology of Western Europe, by Thos. Wil- 
son, have been highly prized. They will be followed by articles 
on " Relics in America," by Mr. G. F. Kunz, of New York, 
Mr. W. F. Perkins, and several other gentlemen. (2) Folk- 
LoRE AND Mythology. — Mr. James Deans has furnished some 
very interesting articles on ihe myths found among the tribes 
on the northwestern coast. He has an excellent opportunity of 
gathering myths, as he has spent many years among these 
tribes and is well acquainted with the Indian languages. These 
myths have never been published before. We are able to 
promise rich thmgs from this source. Besides Mr. Deans other 
gentlemen situated in various parts of the country have been 
gathering material which they will furnish to The Antiqua- 
rian. Mr. H. S. Halbert, of Mississippi, has in preparation a 
myth or tradition of the Cherokees. Dr. Franz Boaz has 
promised articles on the myths and names of the Esquimaux. 
(3I Art and Archeology Among the Civilized Races. — 
We call attention to the valuable articles of Mr. II. H. Bancroft, 
Mr. E. G. Barney, L. P. Gratacap, Dr. Earl Flint on ths an- 
tiquities of Mexico, Central America and South America. In 
addition to these we have others on hand, from Mr. S. B. Evans, 
who visited Mexico a few years ago as special correspondent 
of The Chicago Thnes^ and has made the subject a special 
study since then, also from Mr. John Leslie Garner, the trans- 
lator of BiarCs books on the Aztecs. (4) Symbolism and 
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pHOKKTics. — The magazine has already iurnished a number of 
" IJcIes on svmbolism, hieroyiyphics and phonetics fiom such 
riiera as Dr. D. G. Brinton, Dr. Farquharson, Dr. Cyrus 
Thomas. The subject will be continued, and we think our read- 
ers will find many things to interest them in it. 

The Subject of Palkolithics in this country is increasing in 

interest. The Smilhsonion Institution has jupt issued a circular 

of enquiiT, asking for informaMon as to the discovery of rude 

relics resembling paleolithics. Reference is made in the circu- 

^^lar lo the article by Mr, A. F. Berlin in The American Anti- 

^Kquarian. It would naturally be expected after this that the 

^^nnagazine should solicit other letters and contributions on the 

^^nubiect. 

^H Our Claisi on thr Arch,«ologists, — Thb Amrrican 
^H AsTiqUARiAN was the first in the field. For a lime it was the 
^^Ponly one in this country ; it then occupied the whole field. 
^H Various journals have been started, some of them devoted to 
' classical, some to biblical, and some to local archreologj'. Two 
or three have been started during the year. They are society 
■ journals, sustained mainly by members ot the societies. Mem- 
^^1 Der.H of local organizations have thought tliey needed these 
^^H journals to represent their society. We have no fault to find 
^^Kwith thaL The question is whether society journals which 
^^ enter (he field, and undertake to draw to themselves contribu- 
' lions and subscribers, do not make an increased rivalry among 
other societies and divide the different secticns of the country. 
Tub Antiquarian was designed to unite archaeologists. It 
has succeeded and will succeed on account of this. There is a 
power in education. Notwithstanding the increased number of 
arc Ideological and scientific journals, the patronage of the older 
lubscribcrs is continued. There are archseologists enough in this 
coimiry to sustain this magazine, even if every local society 
should establish a journal of its own. Many of these archfcolo- 
([ists are situated where they cannot join a society. We main- 
tain that it is for the interest of all such to support The Anti- 
quarian, and we have no doubt that they will do so. We 
make our appeal not only to the old subscribers who have been 
ID faithful through these years, but we ask for new subscribers. 
Wc ask our readers to help us in securing these. Their recom- 
mendation will be very serviceable. More subscriptions have 

I been gained by means oi such recommendations than in any 
i Other way. We ask our subscribers il they will not make the 
leSbrt at this time ? The tenth volume will close the bi-monthly 
■Mries. Thb Antiquarian might become a monthly if its 
Ipstrons were determined to make it so. Il would only require 

II lilt'e effort on the part ol each one to begin a new series on a 
EDew basis and to make il a monthly magazine. Is it not worth 
iUie effort ? 
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PALEOLITHICS AND NEOLITHICS. 

The Shape of Paleolithic Implements. — In regard to 
the shape of the paleolithic implements found in this country 
and in Europe, there are many inquiries to be made. Mr. Evans 
classifies paleolithic relics under three heads — the spearhead- 
shaped, the almond-shaped, and the knife-shaped. Between 
the spearhead and the almond-shaped, and between the almond- 
shaped and the knife-shaped there are various intermediate 
gradations. Sir John Lubbock says : " their forms are pe- 
culiar ; some are oval, chipped up to an edge all around, and 
from two to eight and nine inches in length ; the second t3'pe 
is also oval, but somewhat pointed at one end ; others again 
have a more or less butt al one end and poinied at the other. 
Still another type have the cuttinjj end rounded off but not 
pointed. Some of these were intended to be held in the hand 
and may be considered as a fourth type. Gabriel de Mortillet 
says : " Some paleo-ethnologists contend that the Chelleen 
epoch had no other implement than the almond-shaped axe, 
chipped on both sides. But Boucher de Perthes speaks of the 
heavy, rude lance-heads, found in the gravel beds of the Somme, 
associated with the rude, heavy chipped paleolithic axes, asso- 
ciated with the so-called type of St. Acheul. Sir John Lubbock 
has given several illustrations of paleolithic relics as found in 
distant localities, such as Madras in Hindoostan. These stone 
implements resemble the almond shaped implement and the axe 
of the St. Acheul type, and might well be classed with them, 
and has referred to the flint implements, which were found in 
a gravel pit at Hovne, in Suflblk, as early as the year 1800, as 
good specimens. The question is as to the American relics. 
Dr. C. C. Abbott has given several illustrations of paleolithic 
relics, but so far as we have seen, the t3'pes or shapes differ 
from the typical relics of France and England, with the single 
exception of one type — that is, the rude spear-head. Dr. Abbott 
speaks of the turtle-back relic of the hoe-blade shape, of the 
relic resembling a pick, and of another the shape of a modern 
axe. These are, however, specimens taken from one cabinet, 
and cannot be regarded as furnishing a basis for classification. 
In fact the pick and the axe seem to have been selected on 
account of their imaginary resemblance to modern tools, and 
must be regarded as exceptional specimens. No classification 
has been reached by American archaeologists, except the one 
suggesced by Dr. Abbott. 

Paleolithic and Indian Relics. How can they be Rec- 
ognized? — Rude flint relics resembling spear-heads and axes 
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and lances are sometimes found upon the surface of the ground 
in this country. The question is, how can we distincuish these 
from (he paieoliihic Janou heads, spear hi:ads and axes which 
L Ihcy resemble so closely ? Relic hunters traverse the vaileys of 
I the rivers and cross over hill tops where there are pravel beds 
I which belong to the glacial period. Oihers may occasionally 
1-Come upon relics embedded in the gravel in the railroad cuts, 
iBlr«et grades, cellars and excavations. How can ihey 'ell 
P whether they have found a paleolithic relic or not? The writer 

■ It one lime came upon a collection of relics of a very rude sort 

■ in the hands of a dealer, and found among them many specimens 
I which in shape resembled ihe paieoliihic spear heads. He as- 

■ cenatned afterward that the relics were composed of a lot of 
I relu&e or rejected specimens from the cabinet of a collector. 
I They were only imperfect specimens which had been thrown 
m aside by the manufacturer because of some flaw in the material. 
■They were rude because they were unfinished. The answer to 
■this question would probably be as follows: Paleolithic relics 
nre generally covered with a vitreous gloss which has a color 
B'which partakes of the deposit in which they are found, yellow 
nn ochreous clay; black in tieruginous sand. Our response to 
■this is, that the vitreous gloss is often given to a flint relic by 
■friction of any kind. The sandstone hoes from Tennessee and 
wlhe ftinl spades from Kentucky iire often covered with a gloss. 
KThe writer has picked up stone arrow-heads and speir-heads 
Bfivm the sandy beach of Lake Michigan, where the wind and 
■Ihe water and sand had worn them, and they w!re covered 
■with the same black, sooty, vitreous gloss, that a paleolithic 
■rdic has, and yet they had been left there from the encampment 
■of Indians. It might be further said that the paleolithic relics 

■ finiiKl bj- Dr. Abbott in the Trenton gravel, and by Miss Fran- 

■ cls E. Babbitt at River Falls, Minn., are destitute of this vilre- 
BlDus gloss. The relics in the Trenton gravel are gritty on the 

■ •Nirface, as ihey are made omof trap, or argelaccons rock, which 
I does not so easily admit ol a gloss. The relics from Rix-er Falls 
Bare quartz, and are glassy in appearance; but after all do not 
ft have the .temi-opaque patana or glos.s which is peculiar lo most 
Bpaleolithics. 

I PROF. HENRY W. HAVNEs' OPI.MOt* ON FALKOLITHtCS. 

■ To answer your last question first, "Did I ever find a paleo- 
Klilliic specimen which differed from the mineralogica! horizon in 

■ which it was discovered"? In reply I will state that paleolithic 
B implements arc found in drift deposits and associated with the 
Hboaes of animals cither extinct or emigrated, and I never heard 
H of the term "mincralogicai horizon" being applied to such de- 
B posits, which arc made up of comminuted fragments of all the 
B iSllcrcnt rocks of the region. 

B All European paleolithic implements arc cither made ai flint. 
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which is the case with nine-tenths of them, or quartzite, which is 
a mineral entirely unlike the 'wlute quartz, of which Miss Bab- 
bitt's specimens are made. As we have no flint on this continent, 
like tiiat of the chalk deposits of Europe, although we have a 
chert that very much resembles it, no paleolithic implements 
have ever been found on this continent of the same material as 
the European ones, AH the specimens I found in Egypt were 
"flints," and I have always so designated them. It is a tertiary 
limestone region and has the usual fossils, nummulites, etc., of 
such deposites. including, of course, nodules of flint. But I have 
often found implements in the desert where there was no flint in 
situ in the limestone strata. The argillite, of which Dr. Abbott's 
paleolithic implements, found in the Trenton gravels, arc made, 
does not occur in situ for several miles from the locality, where 
the implements were met with. 

Perhaps it is needless for me to add that while it is entirely 
proper to speak of "paleolithic fossils" to discriminate tj'pes of 
implements, the true test of whether objects are actually paleo- 
lithic or not must be sought for in the consideration whether 
they are found in association with the remains of fossil animals. 
In al! other cases the question is still an open one. I am forced to 
admit. 

/ am very sure, however, that true paleolithic implements have 
often been found in places where no animal bones have yet been 
discovered. Sincerely yours, 

Henky W. Havnes. 

MiNERALOGiCAL HoRizoN. — This term, if used at all, would 
refer to the mineralogy of the region. The relation of paleo- 
lithics to the rocks in the vicinity of gravel beds is the point 
concerning which the enquiry is made 

The Stone Agr in Assyria and Chaldea. — The ques- 
tion whether the stone af;e was of universal prevalence, and 
whether it preceded the historic age in the east, has often been 
discussed. A discovery or rather interpretation ol a Baby- 
lonian cylinder, by Dr. W. H. Ward, may be said to partially 
settle this subject. This cylinder contams figures upon it 
which represent the sun god Shamash, as coming through a 
gate between two mountains— probably the Median mountains. 
In his hand is a weapon of power ; this weapon is notched along 
its whole length except where held in his hand. In one case an 
attendant stands holding the weapon, while the god's two hands 
are engaged. Dr. Ward says "that the notched or saw-like 
object carried in the hand of the god is not a branch, as con- 
jectured by Menanl, but a very archaic weapon of the stone 
age, like the Mexican Maquahuitl, being a club armed with 
flakes of flint set in grooves, as sharp stones are even yet set 
in eastern threshing machines. One or two of the Hittite 
hieroglyphs seem to represent a similar club. 




AUCH.KOLOGY IS WIKCUSSIN. 



ARCHEOLOGY IN' WISCONSIN. 



Copper adze, i^'^i inches long. 2^ inches at narrow part 
and sJ6 inches at cuttine edge, weighing 4^^ pounds, found on 
ihe farm ol Archibald Dav, on sec. 5, town 23, range 2 west, 
BIX miles south of Neilsvllle, Wis., and forty rods Irom Black 
river, by W, H. Lowry, July 5, 1 887. Antique specimen. Pre- 
Koied by him through M. F. Satterlee, Neilsville. Copper 
Ipear point, six inches long and three wide at base. Fine speci- 
oen, found near Lake Shawano, by Thomas Broderson, one 
JOt below the surface; presented hy Prof. L, D, Roberts, of 
Uiawaxio free high school. Stone axe groved, found in ihe 
rfty of Madison; presented by J, E. Williams, of Madison, , 
hn old wooden anchor, found in Fo.\ river, in thirty feet of 
rater, near Main street bridge. Green Bay, by Jacob HoDVnaa 
md other fishermen, July, 1887, The specimen gives evidence 
if great age and has given rise lo much discussion among anti- 
uarians. Presented by Porter B.5rnsh, Green Bay, through 
)r. D, Cooper Ayres, Green Bay. Three frafiments of ancient 
lottery found on the nonhern end of Lake Pepin, at the out- 
!t of Isabelle creek. Fine specimens. Presented by J. F. 
ilorau. Bay City. Adobe bricks from one of the old Spanish 
Dissions at San Jose, California. Presented by Dr. Joseph Hob- 
lins, Madison. Wooden bow and quiver, procured from a chief 
i the Sakalat tribe of Indians, at the loot of Mt. St. Flias, 
Uaska, used in the killing of hair and tur seal. Presented 
iy B. K. Cowles, Sitka, Ahiska. An old copper kettle used for 
lany years in his travels among the Uneidas of Wisconsin, by 
Cleazer Williams; presented by Miss Josephine Penney, Lillle 
".apids, Brown county. 

IXDIAN CURIOSITIKS OwNED BY Sam'I- S. GrUBB, BaRABOO, 

/is. — Indian Pipe of Peace— Bowl of red pipe-stone; stem 
bout feet long, ornamented with porcupine quills and horsehair. 
".ed Stone Pipe Bowl, the bowl being a nicely carved head, 
le eye-balls and other parts being ot lead. Head is all right, 
at a piece broken olTofthe small part where the stem goes in. 
)ne small pipe bowl; one large curiously shaped pipe bowl; a 
ingular pipe of black stone about one font long by six inches 
*fide. The pipe represents a sled with singular looking men, 
liumals and a house on it. The tobacco is placed in a window 
of the house, the runner of the sled being the stem. Supposed 
lo have been made bv natives of the west coast of Alaska. The 
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pipe is broken, but it is fixed substantially on a piece of board 
(being flat in shape). Piece of ancient brick Aztlan, horn skin- 
ning implement taken from an Indian mound. Rare prehistoric 
beads (not modern) taken from an Indian mound. A splendid 
tomahawk pipe of red stone, ornamented with lead, with a cu- 
rious spiral stem. A large and extra fine Indian flageolet ; can 
make nice music on it; quite a curiosity. One hundred and 
forty stone spear and arrow-heads. Large and nicely flnished 
stone implement for straightening arrows by running them to 
and fro across the groove. Fine discoidal stone, for playing 
some game, about seven inches in diameter. Stone — do not 
know its use. Stone with groove around it for Ashing a dipsey. 
Stone for grinding paint with groove to catch it; also a speci- 
men of stone used for paint. One large earthen pot found in 
Florida by self. Wooden bow with five arrows. Indian bow 
made of sinews with exception of a thin strip of wood on the 
back; presented to me by Commodore John P. Gilles, of Wil- 
mington, Del. Chinese bow, handsomely decorated. Stone 
axe, skin dressers, etc. 



DID OUR ABORIGINES SMELT GALENA? 

Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

It is commonly held that the fusibility of galena was not 
known to our Indians. A curious find, however, in Boscobel, 
Wis., seems to point the other way, and leads me seek more light 
on this question throui^h the American Antiquarian. 

The relic to which I allude is a bit of lead about the size and 
shape of the stem of a tobacco-pipe, but bent into the shape of 
the tiny lamphre\* eels which run up our western rivers. Accord- 
ingly it struck the finder — Mr. C. K. Dean — as made after the 
model of those eels. Its length, two and one half inches, is 
about the same with that of those creatures. It is also almost 
a fac simile of the wood-cut in Webster's Dictionary- to illustrate 
the word Lamprey. 

The place of finding was on a rather high and steep eminence 
of the valley of Sanders Creek, which at some remote period 
had been an aboriginal campin*;^-ground. It had been buried to 
the depth of about two feet, but wind and weather had laid it 
bare, so that it was discovered on the surface of the ground. Five 
slits are cut in the lamprey before me, one in the head and four 
in the lower part of the body. 

Is any other find of this sort known ? What other proofs are 
there of galena being melted by aborigines ? 

Prof. James D. Bltlkr. 
Madison, Wis., Dec. 19, 1SS7. 



JIJOK KEVIKW:*. 



CLANS AMONG THE PUGET SOUND INDIANS. 

Dr. G<;o.Gihbs,in his report to the Ethnological Bureau 1111876, 
lays of ihe Indians on the northwestern coast: "No division 
of tribes into clans is observable, nor any organization similar 
to the Eastern tribes, neither have the Indians of this (Wash- 
ington) territory emblemaiical distinctions resembling the totem. 
Amonj; some of the northern tribes these exist. There is no 
priesthood aside from the Tamahnous men, or doctors, who 
have, by virtue of their office, an important part to play in 
leading the ceremonial incantations which accompany proceed- 
ings ol general interest," This is an interesting point, but one 
m which we desire further information. Ii is a question whether 
Uie clan system does not exist among all tribes Mr. L.. H. 
Morgan maintained that it did, (hough he in his opinion may 
have been influenced by his peculiar theories concerning ancient 
society. Rev. Mr, Eells speaks about the totem posts and the 
Tamahnous ceremonies, but does not speak of clans. Is the 
Is the clan system contined to the tribes further south? Is it 
the outgrowth ol the tribal system ? 

Mr. F. Boaz,in the last number of the Antiquarian, speaks 
of tribal divisions ol the Eskimos, but says nothing ajout clans. 
In the last number of the Arnerican Philoiojihical Society he 
■peaks of the Thlinkit and Salish tribes He says "they are 
divided into Gentes, but that the child belongs to the genu of 
^ther instead of lo the gens of the mother, as in the case of 
the tribes further north. 



BOOK RKVIEW!!!. 
<&mi» B^ntittd and At TForldi Siory Retold hy an Amtriennul. 

A book OD Arthjeology by a Mormon pliler ia a curiosity and a gurprise, 

A mirpriao because or the extent of tJie rending which is cxhibittHl by it, 

il » nmoRty because of the iioeition the author lakes. The poeitioii 

bcbed is that the tost tribes of Israel eanie to Anierii^a. and the de- 

inilaQia of Abraham snH of Noah nre ta be found in this country as the 

'hiitorir iohabitantf. Of coureo the eonclnsion which a Sfonnon would 

dnw would b« IhiiC Ihe taUeteaod other tokens, which have I'orae down to 

from prehistoric Uinee. contain not only history but revelation. It is n 

tinipilar bet that Pror. SoyfTarth, who was not a Mormon, interpreted the 

ItiTenport tibk-ta ats representing Noah and his (uniily ; and others who do 

Bnt believ« id their genuineness have maintained that thexe tablets were 

ticnted hy Wormons. The author of this book is not responsible for tbe»c 

h« seems to be sincere and no doubt believes wlml he baa 
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written ; at least there is an air of candor about the book which would lead 
one to that conclusion ; still there is a lack of discriminating and critical 
judgment that might result in self-deception. Wyrick a number of years 
ago exhumed a stone from a mound in Ohio, covered with Hebrew letters. 
Archaeologists have universally pronounced the stone a fraud. The author 
of this book considers it genuine. He says the science of archceology is not 
complete without this "keystone." Wyrick builded better than he knew. 
The author says also that "the flood legend is sculptured on the great calen- 
dar stone in the City of Mexico," and quotes Delafield and Kingsborough to 
show the similarity between the bible stories and ancient Mexican picture 
writing. He al^o quotes Brasseur de Bourbourg, Ignatius Donnelly, Rafin- 
esquc and Dr. Iji Plongeon, who says "the Maya is not devoid of words from 
the Assyrian." Rudolph Falb, a German professor, says that the Aymara 
language, spoken by eight villages in Peru, bears near affinity to the Semitic 
tongue. A chapter is given to the wanderings of the lost tril)es. He says 
we are compelled to try to trace the covenant race through all its vicissitudes 
to see what shall befall them in the hitter day. He speaks in another 
chapter of a chart of the wanderings of the Aztecs, furnished by Delafield, 
and refers to a kneeling figure in the chart with tears rolling from his eyes, 
and says this proves that the leader was guided by inspiration, the old 
world imagery, the leaning mountain, the tree of knowledge, etc., the 
cross and the pyramid he recognizes in America. These are the conclusions 
of the book, filling up six chapters, from the twelfth to the eighteenth. In 
all the previou.s chapters the author is gradually approaching the subject, 
and he does so in a verv adroit manner, as will be seen bv the table of con- 
lents, which is as follows: First, origin of all things; second, world's his- 
tory; next, the cradle land, the winter of the world, which means the gla- 
cial era; the deluge tablets, Ararat, Babel, Beni Noah, the Xoachidae in 
America. In some things the author has taken the scientific view, as for 
instance, when ho says that the tower of Babel was built for worship, was 
a reproduction of the mystical mountain of the assembly of the stars, the 
Hormazd of the Isaiah. He (quotes also the opinion of learneil writers and 
says the weightier part of the world of learning is in favor of Pamir's high 
plain, Central Asia, as the only starting place of the nations; but he quotes 
Prof. Valentini to show the similarity of the names of five cities of Ararat 
to live names of ancient places in Mexico. He says: "If the traditions of the 
flood, had all boon obliterated a nearly full account could have been made 
up from Aniorican sources." He maintains that Melchizedec had the true 
faith, but he (luotes U'nonnant as hoMing the opinion that man existed in 
the miocene ago, not as a savage, but as a gifted being, and that the savagery 
of later races was the result of a divine curse. It is plain that the author's 
views of the legiMid have given a tinge to his views, and that he wears blue 
spectacles in all his wanderings through the fields of science. There is a 
lesson in all this. In the first place, those who think they know all about 
science and are so sure that it c\)nfirms the preconcei veil view will be surprised 
when they look at this travesty : but those who think, on the other hand, 
that Monnonism is nothing but a system of willful imposture will find out 
the various ways by which certain persons may deivive themselves. This 
book comes to hand without any publishers name or date. We are at » 
loss to account for it, except that the author has published it at his own 
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: perhaps with thy idt>a that it would be used to more effect if thofe 
WBs no name or plate on the title page. The proof-reaJing is esecmblp, but 

perhaps u western printing house is to blame for this as much as the author. 
Jtace and Language, edited by Horatio Hale. Reprint from Popular 
Seienei Slonthtj/. 

Ur. Hale eaya: "Many scholars have sought to find in language the 
bttsie of the natural classification of men. Their attempts have thus (ar 

ibeen frustrated, by varioui causes." He thinks, however, that the basis 
1 be established, and that America offers a fine field for the study. He 

jnfers to tisllatin, Hayden, Powell, Powers, StoU, and Galsdiet, as proving 

itiut the linguistic clast^ification furnishes the only scientific basis. He 

iTSfen to the customs, the method of building houses, their religious belieb 
ind myths, as (urniBhing poor testa for clasaificatioQ, as very similar myths 
■ad methods are found among all the tribes. Language varies little through 
Hie influence of climate, while physical characteristics, color, hair, stature, 

itte., vary widely. He sjieaks of the river drift men, cave men, lakedwellers, 

•monnd-builders, cliff-d welters, as esceptions, but thinks that all other races 
n be daasified according to their langu^ee. In this he takes issue with 

■iSaioT Powell, who says: "There is no science of ethnology; for the 

Mt«mpt to classify mankind in groups has failed on every hand ; neither 
ibe shape of the skull, color of the skin, or even the hair, furnish a basis of 

i^lassificBtion." The negative and the positive poles are necessary to on 

.flectric current, and so to the stream of thought. Major Powell furnishes 
-the negative, and Mr. Hale the |X)sitive side ofthis question. Honor is due 
lo any man who will work out this problem and furnish any basis as an 

'^proximate test for all races. 

Cbmparah'H Phonology of four Sioxtan Langvag,$.—By Rev, J. 0, Doesev, 
Washington, D.C. 
The languages of the Siouau &niily ure seven stocks, two of which have 

'firar dialectA, and four two dialects. The dialects are as follows: (1) 
Buitee, Yankton, Teton, Assinaboin. 12) Ponka, Kansas, Osage, and 
Quappia. (3) lowasandMissouris. (4) Winnebago. (5) Mnndan, (6) Hidatsa. 
(7) Tutelo. The Tut«los are with the Six Nations in Canada. One object 
■of this Utile pamphlet is to illustrate the sound shifting prevalent among 
tbe different tribes as mda, bca, bla, dca, pra, para, are all found in the dif- 
ferent diale^'tp, but meaning the same thing. Mr. Dorsey is wonderfully 

;weU <iualijled to treat on this subject, as hf is thoroughly acquainted with 
tbe language and all its dialects. 

JPerforaUd Stouti from Califomia—Dy IIenkv W. llEssruiv, Washington, 
D.C. 

'^Dr.8tephen Bowers discovered, in 1885. in a cave in Santa Barbara coimly 
B numberofreltcs.consislingof baskets, painted slicks, feather head-dresses, 

' bone whistles and perforated disks, mounted on handles. These disks are 
described by Henry W. Henshaw, and compared with others from the 
nme region, and their nses are speculated upon by him : 1st, As weights 
to digging sticks; 2ad, as gaming implements; 3d, as dies for Gishioning 
tubes ; -ith, as spindle whorts ; 6th, as club heads ; and Sth, as ceremonial 
■taves. Tbe last seems to be the most plausible, and yet the discovery by 
Dr. Bowers would seem to indicate that they were sometimes used as ham- 
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mere or club heads. It is probable that the find was a kit of tools or an 
outfit of a company of medicine men. The head-dresses were made from 
feathers and varied from two to five feet in length. 

The Um of Oold and Other Metals Among the Ancient Inhabitants of Chiriqui. 
Isthmus of Darien — By Wm. H. Holmes, Washington, D. C. 

The province of Chiriqui is connected with both North and South 
America, as it is on the Isthmus of Darien. Its archaeology also forms a 
connecting link. Mr. E. G. Barney, in his articles to The American Anti- 
quarian, Vol. v., has spoken of the gold ornaments which Mere common in 
the United States of Colombia. These gold ornaments which were exhumed 
from ancient graves in Chiriqui are similar. They are mainly imitations 
of the human form, but occasionally in the shape of quadrupeds and birds. 
They are all very grotesque, reminding us of the grotesque figures of the 
Japanese. !Mr. J. A. McNeil has examined many thousands of cemeteries 
and has dei>osited the greater part of his collection in the National Museum. 
The ornament.*^ are found in a small percentage of the graves. The great 
miyority of the graves contain none whatever. Mr. Wm. H. Holmes has 
used his pen and his |H>ncil to good advantage. He has skill as a draftsman 
and exwllent descriptive ])owers. There is no doubt that many of these 
gold ornaments were useii ai« Phallic symbols and were worn as amulets. 
In one Ciise the soriM?nt is seen to protrude from the ears and from the 
thighs, anil tlie giMiitals are in the shape of serpents* heads. The supersti- 
tion alxnit the evil eye le<.l to the wearing of Phallic ornaments in Europe, 
and it is [H^ssiblo that the same sui>erstition prevailed in America. 

iSej^itchral FAteraturc — By Jons Townsrend. Privately published. 

This lHH>k riMuiiuls us of an elegant hearse with waving plumes ; it is 
lH'>und in black — symlH^l of the aKxle of the di^d. The question is whether 
cremation will dismiss? the hciirsi*. Ashes and urns mav be cheerful em- 
bloms to some, as oluvrful :u* the Kxit and the ark were to the ancients. 
Is thoro not some way of tninsiMrting Kxiies over the water as the Egyp- 
tians vlivl ? The bib iv^irniphy of burials is the theme of the book. The 
author dt*sorvt^ orislit t\»r his jvaiioncv in cx^llecting and examining authori- 
tiiV? on the subjtvt. 

The )yorkf c* ir IL BctncT^n. IW. AAAT//. P^ular Tribunals, Vol, II 

ri\o History iVnqviny, IMl^lishon?. San Franoiscw 

Mr. Bcuxon^rt is prvwHsiinv: with his Knoyoloixnlia of History. He has 
lakon up the hi>:ory of Mo\iA\ of i^rvvi^u and v'^f California, and has reached 
a lUvviorn vi.ito i:^ li>tor\ . ri;o s:r.;^'.o Ivtwtvn the lawless class and the 
orvlor-lo\ iui: ihvv'<* o.urir.c "ho iv.rly >*^::Iciuont of California is the subject 
of thN vo'umo. M;it\\» ;;: thai t;nu\ "»or.o.or^\i whether sooietv would ever 
sott*o dv^xn to a ivsxVtV.*. ar.d oi>r.-rxM vvr.vMvlon. i!ie tendency to barbarism 
^as sv^ »:r\\i;, >tar\e'o\is ^*^.au^^'^ V,avo takt^n rla^v in California. This is 
vmvxxra»:".:v»:, tVr w Va.Is r.s toN**:e\o that o::it^ on the frontiers, where 
or.mo IS uphx^'d and tiu* \W.r:> of ;;:>::vv are uukIo to defend iniquity, will 
uhiuiatolv oV.avicw au.l :ho N-^Tvr oV:;:ss o: :xvj>V will rak\ There is danger 
that thes{*wo stato o: thixxc* iv.av av:v.c x;',vn o«her puts of oar country. 
1^x1 a ti^^xk dt^^T-.t'.uuvi *v-^»^ •^*'*> Ty^^vhxtkMsiw^ scchsv. This is whal we 
want '.n AnH>n\^ at th^ |v?>:^'^nt tinx<v ThiM^ » an iB$|HimiMii in the book 
>fchKh ^v thiuK MkiU \K^ ^sxl >fclhr«i it t» ttMsL 




THE CIRCLE AS A SUN SYMBOL. 

In our previous paper we spoke of sun worship and described 
some of the symbols which were used. Among these symbols 
we found the circle, the globe, and the winged orb to be very 
.common. These were frequently associated with animal figures, 
and so we there dwelt upon the combined symbol. In the 
present paper we propose to speak of the circle alone, and to 
consider it as a sun symbol. We shall find that it was the chief 
emblem of sun worship; that it was embodied in many specimens 
of art, and was often a type after which architectural structures 
were modeled. The architectural structures will, however, en- 
gage ourchiefattention. We have already spoken of the calendar 
.stones, of the shell gorgets and other specimens of art. In these 
wc ibund images of the sun, and where images were not seen. 
,:the circles are supposed to represent the sun. These specimens 
^ow how extensive sun worship was. They show that the 
iMound-builders of the Mississippi valley, the Pueblos of the 
great plateau and the civilized races of the southwest were all 
aun worshipers. There are also architectural structures which 
.illustrate the same fact, and to these we shall call attention. The 
'Specimens of art might be designed as mereornamentsandin the 
sun symbols there might be conventional figures which had been 
fjntroduced by the fancy of the artists ; but the architectural 
structures are so massive and so elaborate as to show that a 
motive stronger than mere fancy must have ruled in their erec- 
tion. In this respect sun worship may be compared to serpent 
worship. 

The ancients sometimes used the serpent as an ornament in 
lart, but they also embodied it in their architecture. This was 
especially the case in America. Here the serpent frequently 
^pears, its massive folds stretching across the facades of tem- 
jples, its huge jaws projecting as guards to the stairways which 
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ascended the pyramids, and its body serving as a bannister on 
either side of the stairway. The serpent was also placed as a 
protection to certain enclosures among the Mound-builders, its 
form being embodied in the earth walls and its head forming the 
guard to the entrance of the enclosure. This use of the serpent 
as a symbol and this embodiment of it in architectural struc- 
tures is suggestive. 

If the double serpent could be imitated in the massive walls 
of an earth circle, its tail represented by massive stone piles, 
and its curved necks could serve as the guard to the entrance 
way of the enclosure, as was the case with the earthwork near 
Chillicothe in Ohio, then we should say that a circle might also 
be equally significant. Before proceeding with the subject, 
however, we shall consider the question whether architectural 
structures were ever used as symbols of the sun. In reference 
to this point we may say that there are many structures which 
were devoted to sun worship, as, for instance, the pyramid, the 
obelisk, the many-columned shrine, the terraced temples, the 
many-storied sculptured caves, as well as the stone circles and 
the conical towers. These were all devoted to sun worship in 
the east, and some of them are also found in the western conti- 
nent. Any one who has read Ferguson's " History of Archi- 
ture," Rebers' "History of Art," Maurice's "Indian Antiquities," 
or any of the common books on the art and architecture of the 
east, will see this. There are, however, certain other symbols 
which have been embodied in architecture which are not so 
plain, and concerning which there may be some honest doubt. 
It is well known that the cross was embodied in art and in 
architecture long before the days of Christ. It was a symbol 
associated with sun worship before it became the symbol of 
Christianity, and must be so regarded whenever it is found in 
prehistoric structures The horse-shoe was also a symbol of 
the sun. This, to be sure, was also a phallic symbol and was 
often set opposite to the obelisk or standing stone ; yet the two 
were frequently associated with sun worship. The sun was 
the great producer and generator, so the obelisk and the horse- 
shoe were used as symbols of its productive force. The serpent 
also was a symbol of the sun, or at least a symbol ol a nature 
power, and so was associated with sun worship. 

The circle was, however, the chief symbol. It is the sim- 
plest and the most significant ot all symbols, and we therefore 
might expect it to be often used. The question is : "Was it so 
used in architecture ?" We maintain that it was, and shall en- 
deavor to show some of the cases where it was used as a sun 

symbol. 

I. Let us consider first the structures devoted to sun wor- 
ship. It is noticeable that many sun symbols are found in the 
architecture of America. There are pyramids in this country 
as well as in Egypt and Assyria. The " pyramidal mounds 
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found in the gulf states were used by sun worshipers. The ex- 
who atlended Ferdinand De Soto in his expedition, 
described the chiefs as standing upon these pyramids and ofterinp; 
''leir salutes to the sun. They turned first to the east, the west, 
le north, and south, whiflcd the tobacco smoke from each of 
iheir sacred pipes lo all points of the compass, and then lifted 
their pipes toward the sun. The ancient Pueblos stood as the 
Zunis to this day stand, on the terraces of their pyramidal houses, 
and saluted the sun every morning at its rising. Offerings lo 
the sun were made on the pyramids ol Mexico, and thousands 
of human victims were slain as sacrifices. Pyramids abound 
in the ancient cities of Central and South America, and there 
doubt that sacrifices were ofiered to the sun on them. The 
■circle" does not seem to be common in any of these regions. 
lere are very few architectural structures in circular form, 
ilthough there are many specimens of art in which the circle 
conspicuous symbol. The circle as an architectural struc- 
secms to be confined to the regions farther north. Animal 
tvrorship prevailed among the wild hunters ; sun worship pre- 
'ailed among the agricultural tribes ; architectural forms, so 
far as they could be, were made to serve as symbols of the 
diRerent kinds of worship. We find animal figures inscribed 
upon the rock, sculpiured into stone, painted upon grave posts, 
id wrought rnlo massive emblematic mounds. There are, 
iwever, earthworks in which animal figures are contained 
ithin circles, also other earthworks in which the circle is 
itained within the body of the animal, as is the case in the 
:at serpent in Adams County. This shows a transition 
im animal worship to sun worship, as other tokens show a 
iMtion from the hunter life to the agricultural stale. We 
't»l' attention to the geographical location of these structures 
and the line which separated the two classes. The sun wor- 
ihijjers evidently had their habitat in the gnlf slates, and used 
the pyramid or the pyramidal mound as the structure which 
was devoted to that cult. The animal- worshiping tribes had 
their habitant ;ilong the ch^in of the great lakes, especially in 
Wisconsin and in Ohio. There was a region, however, in 
which there sccma to liave been a transition from animal wor- 
ship to sun worship. It was situatid along the Ohio river. 
There are circular enclosures on this river which can be best 
explained on this theory. This would give us three divisions of 
the Mound-builders, that is, if we regard the mounds as sym- 
boUof religion. There is also the same division of tribes or 
races in the western part of the continent. In Washington 
Territory, Puget Sound, Oregon, and the northwest coast there 
arc m.nny structures devoted to animal worship, such as lotem 
posts and genealogical tree?. In Colorado, Arizona and New 
Mexico there are structures which were devoted to sun wor- 
ship, such as the terraced pyramids and the estufas. In Mexico 
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and the Gulf States the architectural structures were also aacre 
to the sun. See Fig. i. Here the pyramid and ihe obelisk wer 
common. The circle does not appear in any of these regioi 
except in the region where Mound-Builders Pueblos and ClJi 
dwellers had their abode. Here it would seem to be a symb 
of the sun, as it was in the Ohio valley. The highest develoj 
ment of sun worship was farther to the south and southwea 
But the beginning of the cult is apparent. We should say thi 
the circle as an architectural structure marked the lower stage 
ot sun worship, while the pyramid marked the highest stage 
It was among the civilized tribes that the sun symbol is fotW 
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in ali its completeness. The circle was regarded as a symbo 
of Ihe sun. This was tl« case in the older countries. W4 
find the pjTamid, the cross, the obelisk, were used as sun syni 
bols among the civiliied races of the east, but among the on 
civilized tribes, such as rormerly li^^ed in Gnrat Britain, Norway 
and Sweden, the cinrle was tlie symbol. 

There are many analogies between the geographical lo 
cation of the diflcrent symbolic structures in Ihe old world an 
the nc\Y. 

The Druidica] circles in Great Britain corTespoi>d lo th 
e«nli circles in Ohio atkd to the **circubr towers" in Colond 
and New Me»co. This type of son symbob seems to be 
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Sned lo the lemperale zone, although there are traces of it in 
ICarthagc and Asia Minor. The pyramid, on the other hand 
'■ a structure which is seen more extensively in the torrid zone. 
Vhy this is so we do not undertake to explain, but merely state 
the fact. The pyramids of Egypt, of Chaldca, of India, of 
:o, and Central America are all in the same belt ot latitude, 
ut above or just below the Tropic of Cancer. 
Mr. H. H. Bancroft has speculated a little on this subject. He 
" Wherever man is most in harmony with nature there 
e progresses most rapidly. Those physical conditions which, 
when favorable, give to their possessors wealth and leisure, are 
: inevitable precursors ot culture. It remains yet to be proved 
that one nation is primarily or inherently inferior or superior to 
Klnoiher." 

1[. We next take up the different 'places where the circle is 
. We maintain that it was a sun symbol in all of these 

9, 

{i\ We first call attention to the circle as an architectural 

mbol, in Great Britain, Norway and Sweden. The great 

cleat Avebury has been referred to in connection with ser- 

nt worship. It was, however, a sun symbol. The serpent 

IS found in the covered way or line of standing stones, but 

e sun symbol is found in the circle. Avebury has often been 

icribed. Siukely was the first. He has been quoted by 

Maurice, Jenninj^s and many others. These authors may be 

negardcd by some aa out of date. Dr. A. H. Sayce, in a letter 

the writer, says: "The current view now as to Stone- 

cand Avebury is, that they are the monuments of a pre- 

isioric 'brae hy cephalic' people of the Sione Age, and were 

J for sephulchral purposes, like similar megalilhic struc- 

I among certain aboriginal tribes in India at the present 

Sionc-Henge, however, seems to belong to two different 

•d,i, the inner circle to the Sione Age, ihe outer circle, 

; stones of which were brought from Wales, to the Bronze 

ge. Whatever might have been ihe object for which the 

loer circle was originally erected, it is difficult to suppose that 

was not used for religious purposes when the outer circle was 

added." With this concession from so eminent authorily, we 

tod warranted in quoting from the old writers. 

Avebury, when perfect, Sir John Lubbock says, consisted of a 
ircular ditch and embankment, containing an area of 28^ 
^res; inside the ditch was a circle of great stones, and within 
, again, two sm.iller circles formed by a double row of 
r stones, standing side by side. See Fig. 2. From the 
r embankment -itaried two long winding avenues of stones, 
which went in the direction ol Beckhamplon, and the 
n that of Kennel, where it ended in another circle. 
f supposed that the idea of the whole was that of a snake 
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transmitted through a circle; the Kennet circle representing the 
heady the Beckhampton avenue the tail Midway between the 
two stood Silbury Hill, the largest artificial mound in Great 
Britain, measuring no less than 170 feet in height. The area of 

the enclosure was 
about 28^ acres. 
This was a temple of 
no inconsiderable size. 
It was of course in 
ruins w^hen the earli- 
est account of it was 
written, and we can 
only speculate as to 
the lapse of time since 
it was venerated as 
a place of worship.* 
Here we have the 
symbols of ilie sun 
closely associated. 
The circle and the 
rude pyramid, at ihe 
same time, we have a 
symbol of the serpent. 
It appears that sun 
worship and serpent 
worship were closely 
associated, and yet 
they may have been 
one. The circle may 
have been a symbol 
of the sun and the 
serpent a nature 
power, and the pyra- 
mid may have been 
the place where rites 
were celebrated. This 
association of the cir- 
cle with the serpent is 
worthy of notice. The 
phallic symbol or 
horse-shoe is sup- 

F,;/. : U'lnksaf Anhnrj/. pOSCd alsO tO haVC 

been embodied in the works at Avebury. 

(2.) Stone-Henge is another structure which may be re- 
garded as devoted to sun worship. It stands in the middle of a 
fine flat area, near the summit ot a hill, and is enclosed with a 
double bank and ditch, nearly thirty feet broad. The whole 
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forms a circle nearly 138 feet in diameter, consisting when en- 
tire of 60 stones, 30 upright and 30 impost. These stones are 
from 13 to 20 feet high. The lesser circle is somewhat more 
than 8 feet from the outer one and consists of 40 lesser stones. 
The "adytum," or inner cell, is an oval formed of ten stones in 
pairs with imposts, rising as they go around lo the height of 
30 feet, each pair separate. Within these are 19 more smaller 
stones, of which only 6 are standing, At one end of the 
"adytum" is an altar — a large slab of blue coarse marble, 16 
feet long and 4 broad. There are three entrances from the 
piam to the structure, and at each of them were raised, on the 
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outside of the trench, two huge stones, with two smaller stones 
within the trench parallel to them. The avenues lo Stone 
Henge are composed of a raised or graded way between two 
ditches, 350 feel asunder, one of ihem 1700 feet long; the other 
was supposed to have been nearly two miles long. Mr. W. F. 
Maurice has described the symbolism of the structure, (1) It 
is circular, as all ancient temples to the sun were, (2} The 
adytum is oval, representing the mundane ecg. See Fig, 3.^ 
{3) The grand entrances and avenues were symbolic, as those 
at Avebury were. (4) The numberof stones (60) was symbolic 
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of the cycle. The number of the stones of the inner circle (19) 
was also symbolic. (5) The temple was uncovered, proving 
that it resembled the temples of the ancient Persians. He also 
compares Stone-Henge to the circular temple at RoUdrich, 
which was of the same size, and had the same number of stand- 
ing stones, which he calls the Druids' wheel or circle. He 
dwells also upon the comparison between Stone-Henge and 
Avcbury, which consisted ot two concentric circles; one con- 
taining 30 stones and the other 12, one of which had a single 
stone or obelisk in its center, and the other contained an altar 
like that at Stone-Henge. The remarkable numbers 100, 60, 
30, constantly occurring, unavoidably bring to our recollection 
the great periods of astronomy, the century, the sothic 
cycle, the thirty years or thirty days, the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. Five is the multiple ot most of these numbers. Nine- 
teen is also a sacred number. He compares Stone-Henge to 
the circle at Biscawoon in Cornwall, a circular temple, con- 
sisting of 19 stones, distant from each other 12 feet, having 
another in the center much higher than the rest. He says: "All 
circular monuments, but especially those consisting of columnal 
stones, were meant either as representatives or disks of the 
sun, or of the revolution of this orb, through the twelve signs 
of the zodiac." He says: "Druids not less than the Brahmins 
adored the sun in a circular dance, and that the Gauls imitated 
the course of the sun by turning the body around while engaged 
in their devotions; that the Phoenicians made their children pass 
through the fire and worship the sun under the title of Moloch." 
The Druids celebrated their solemnities at the solstices. The 
arch Druid, arrayed in stole of virgin white, with the sacred 
"anguinum," or Druid egg, suspended around his neck, with 
the mystic rod or staff in one hand and the all-healing mistletoe 
in the other, sacrified human victims, under the shadow of the 
great oaks." The Druids introduced the Scythic religion into 
Great Britain. It is possible that the same Scythic race migrated 
to this continent and introduced a similar system, which has 
been perpetuated by the circles found among the mounds. There 
may be much that is fanciful in these analogies, yet the mention 
of the sacred numbers and the interpretation of the symbols 
may assist us in understanding the significance of the circles in 
this country. 

Sir John Lubbock says: "There remain overwhelming proofs 
of an important and extended commerce in even more ancient 
times than those of Pythias or Himilco. We are therefore 
quite justified in concluding that between B. C. 1500 and B. C. 
1200, the Phoenicians were acquainted with the mineral fields 
of Spain and Great Britain. The great stones in tumuli are 
very seldom attributed to the Bronze Age, are very seldom or- 
namented, but there are a few exceptions; one of them being 
the remarkable monument near Kivik in Christianstad. On 
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f oae of these, an obelisk is represented which Professor Niels- 
' son regards as symbolical of the sun god, and it is certainly 
remarkable that in an andenl ruin in Malta a somewhat similar 
obelisk was discovered. We know also that in many countries 
Baal, the god of the Pho^oicians, was worshiped under the 
form of a conical slone. Professor Nilsson finds traces of Baal 
worship in Scandinavia. The festival of Baa! or Balder was 
celebrated on a midsummer's night in SkanJa and far up into 
Norway until within the last fifty years. A wood fire was made 
upon a hill or mountain and the people of the neighborhood 
gathered together in order, like Baal's prophet of old, to dance 
around it, shouting and singing. It is possible that the mounds 
with the circles surrounding them were used for the same pur- 
pose* 

III. We now call attention to the analogies between these 
circles in Great Britain, at Avebury and the earth circles in the 
United Slates of America^first, to the size and situation of the 
enclosures, and next to the symbolism contained in them. 

Mr, E. G. Squier has described the eanh circles in Ohio. 
Many of these contain an area of 27^ or 28 acres, and are at- 
tended with a wall or ditch very similar to those at Avebury. 
There are no standing stones as in the circles of Great Britain. 
As a substitute for these, however, we have at times a series of 
circles with a mound in the center which was evidently de- 
signed to be symbolic, at least we can give no explanation of 
the circles unless this was the purpose. The frequent occur- 
rence of symbols such as the obelisk, the pyramid, the circle, 
show that sun worship extended over many countries and there 
is no reason to disbelieve its transmission to this countrj'. 

We do not claim a Phtenician or Druidical origin for sun wor- 
ship in Ohio, and yet we call attention to the analogies of the 
structures existing in Great Britain and the United States. How 
do we account for it that circles are so common in the prehis- 
toric works of both countries? The circular enclosures which 
are found in Great Britain are generally supposed to have been 
devoted to sun worship. How is it with those found in the 
United States ? Some of these may been mere defenses, the 
remains of old stockades, which were circular in tbrm for the 
sake of convenience and better adapted to the shape of the 
ground; but this cannot be said of all. The lorts of (he Indians 
were sometimes circular. To them must be ascribed the major- 
ity of those eiirth circles which are found in the state of New 
York, toward the north part of the state of Ohio, in Michigan 
and other places near the chain of the great lakes. 

'H«« Fig. II, I.iibbopk'aPrel>i»torlcTlrao«. pukbTS. 

K'nri plnceK eneompnswd by u circle nf big 'lim^r. It wrs more li<miimble tor men I0 

nfiry mel on n placn tiiirTOUiirti-d i)y u rli'dp of bie 9ltino». Llndlng'M Hlctory of 
madlnavla, pp. 3&^tl. 
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For these we do not claim symbolism. There are, however, 
circular structures elsewhere which were probably symbolic. 
Some of these are at the south, in Florida, Georgia, and the 
gulf states; some in Kentucky and Tennessee. We call atten- 
tion to a circular earthwork in Florida and another in Georgia. 
See Figs, i and 4. It will be noticed that one of these has two 
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pyramids within it. The pyramids we have seen were sacred to 
the sun and it seems quite probable that the circle was also. 
At least there are many circles surrounding the pyramidal 

mounds in the gulf 
i ^ ,1 ^ ^ ' ^_ states. The strongest 

evidence that tiie circle 
was used as a sun sym- 
bol is the state of Ohio. 
Here we find striking 
analogies between the 
structures of Great Brit- 
ain and the United 
States. The analysis 
and enumeration of the 
Fig, o- Works at cirvicviih: carth-works iu which 

the circle is found will help us see the first point and the de- 
scription of particular works at Portsmouth willl illustrate the 
second. 

First, we call attention to the circle and square. These are 
very common. See Fig. 5. 

These have been always called sacred enclosures and there 
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are evidences that they were used as places of worship for the 
sun. Ap altar was found in the enclosure at Circleville on 
which sacrifices were supposed lo have been made to the great 
luminary. A modification of this is found at Marietta, where 
there are two squares or sacred enclosures with temple plat- 

_ forms in one of them, but the circle is detached and is a mere 

^K wall surrounding a high conical mound. 
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(2) Next to these should be mentioned crescent-shaped 
walla, many of which are found in the state, as at Newark, at 
Hopeton, Chillicothe and elsewhere. Some of these are at- 
tached to larger circles as at Hopeton and High Bank. Some 
of them are mere loops in the walls or side reireais from the 
covered ways, as at New- . _ 

ark. Some of them are ""^'^ ~ - r '—- — _ 

enclosed in a circle. The 
crescent and circle both 
serving as a symbolic fig- 
ure. 

(3) A circle enclosing 
a. conical mound is some- 
limes found. The mound 
was evidently used for sac- 
rificial purposes, and it 
seems very probable that 

the circle was intended as ' ' r - ~>"^ 

a symbol. See Fig. 6. At 

times the mound is sur- /" / . ; ■ , ..,■.■ ..,.„. 

rounded by several circular walls aa al Porlsniouih, andat times 
the circle will contain a truncated pyramid oraiozenge-shaped 
mound. 

(4) Isolated circles with level platforms and ditches on the 
inside are common. One has the space in the shape of a 

[ iquare. See Fig. 7. One at Portsmouth has an animal effigy; 
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another at Fredericksburg has three openings or gateways, 
gradewaySy making the figure to resemble a triangle, square 
and circle combined. Many others are mere circular walls, 
which once enclosed the round house or sweat house of the 
Mound-builders. One such may be seen at Madisonville, 
others at Newark, at High Bank and elsewhere. 

The evidence that the figures were symbolic will be next con* 
sidered. 

(i) The Variety and Perfection of the Figures. It 
would seem as if all the figures which could be used as 
symbols of the sun had been embodied in the earth-works. It 
is hardly probable that so many shapes would have been de- 
vised merely for the sake of convenience. The perfection of 
the works is another point. The squares are perfect squares, 
and the circles are perfect circles. In this respect they difler 
from the works in northern Ohio and New York, to which we 
have referred. 

(2) This union of the square and the circle is significant. No 
one knows why one enclosure should be square and the other 
circular, and there seems to be no good reason for it except as 
the symbolism which was prevalent would require it. Still the 
custom of building the houses of the chiefs around a hollow 
square and placmg the tents of the common people in the cir- 
cular enclosure may have prevailed, and this might account for 
these remarkable figures. It is an explanation which might 
satisfy some minds, but the circle frequently appears separated 
from the square and is too conspicuous or prominent to be ac- 
counted for in this way. The circle at Newark has a ditch on 
the inside and has walls which are very massive and lofty, and 
an entrance-way which is very imposinjj and like the Propylon 
before the temples at Egypt, seems to have been made massive 
and high for the sake of impressing the minds of those who 
enter. There is a figure of the bird in the center of this enclo- 
sure and a crescent near the bird. The wall around this 
enclosure could not have been built merely for defensive pur- 
poses. It is larger and higher than would be necessary for that. 
It was probably used as a sacred place. See Plate I. 

The works at Newark were undoubtedly village enclosures, 
and yet there seems to have been a symbolism about them, for 
we can hardly account for the different circles without it. It 
will be seen from the cut that there are cresents, small circles, 
as well as the circle and the square. The covered ways may 
have been designed for religious processions. It has been sug- 
gested that the large circles were corrals and the works were 
designed as a place for ensnaring game. This hardly seems 
probable. 

(3) The number of these encixdsures is to be considered. 
There are at least twenty earth-works in southern Ohio which 
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have this remarkable form. Four or five of them in the valley 
of the Scioto, near the city of Chillicothe, two at Newark, three 
at Cincinnati, one at Hopeton, another at Highbank, another 
at Liberty township ; these are all uniform in shape. At Mari- 
etta there are two square enclosures in which temple platforms 
may be seen. The circular enclosure is lacking, but a circle 
surrounds the lookout mound, and so we place this with the 
other works and call them all sacred enclosures. In Butler 
county the square and circle are associated, but the circle is on 
the upper terrace, and the square is on the lower terrace. At 
Winchester the square is at the mouth of the stream, and the 
circle a little distance above on the bank of the stream. There 
are places as at Newark where the double square and circle 
are connected by long parallel walls or covered ways. There 
are here many crescent-shaped walls connected with the covered 
ways. At Highbanks there is a square and circle, four smaller 
circles, connected by parallel walls. At Paint Creek a number 
of crescent-shaped enclosures seem to be arranged around an 
open space as if the intention was to make the spot convenient 
for observation and, in a sense, safe from intrusion. At Hope- 
ton there are three circles surrounding one square. 

(4) The Measurements. These figures, Squier and Davis 
say, are not only accurate squares and perfect circles, but are 
in most cases of corresponding dimensions. That is to say, the 
sides of the squares are each 1080 feet in length, and the diam- 
eter of other large and small circles a fraction over 1700 feet 
and 800 feet respectively. Squier and Davis speaking of the 
works in Ross county say, "Dunlap's works are lozenge- 
shaped, but measure 800 feet on each side, and have an avenue 
130 feet long. The works at Piketon present a graded way 
which is 1080 feet long. Many of the smaller circles have a 
uniform diameter of 300 feet, and many of the larger circles 
and squares contain an area of 18 and 20 acres. It does not seem 
probable that the uniformity of measurement could be the result 
of accident. Col. Chas. Whittlesey and Prof. Ralston Skinner 
have endeavored to identify the British inch as the unit of 
measure of the Mound-builders. The point, however, can be 
pressed beyond what it will bear. There are many coincidences, 
but they do not prove uniformity of measurement. The regu- 
larity of the sides and an approximate unity of measurement 
are all that are necessary to prove a premeditated design in the 
shape of the walls and enclosures. If this is granted we should 
maintain that there was a symbolism in the earth-works. 
There is, sometimes, a striking regularity about the measure- 
ments of these circles. In the case of the terraced pyramid, 
we have a circular wall 2300 feet in circumference, but in many 
of the circles of Ohio, the circumference is just half — about 
1200 feet, which is the measurement of the great circle at 
Avebury. There are, however, manj' smaller circles which are 
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only half of this distance around, about 560 feet, and others 
about half of that — 380 to 300 feet, 

(5) TiiK Use of the (."irculah Enxlosures. It may be 
objected that the enclosures were ail designed for habitation 
and that no symbolism would be embodied in a structure of 
that kind. We must remember, however, that relifjion was a 
part of the life of this mysierious people. If the circles and 
crescents surrounded dance grounds, the dances were sacred, 
and were full of a religious symbolism. If the small circles 
were used ior sweat houses or estulas, as seems quite probable, 
they also were sacred places. If the large circles and squares 
were used to protect the houses of the people and of the chiefs, 
the religious seniiment was not lacking, for the encampment 
must be always kept in the same shape and every clan and 
family must find its place in the circle. The smaller circles ad- 
joining the large enclosures contained crescent-shaped walls. 
These may have been used by the medicine men or prophets or 
priests. If so, they were symbolic of the sun and moon. 

The resemblance between the circle and mound in Ohio and 
others found in Great Britain will be seen from the cut Fig. S, 
This is the burial mound, and it resembles some of the mounds 
tn Ohio and Kentucky, on which cremation rites were performed. 
It is not probable that sacrifices were made to the sun in both 
countries. 




(6) The shape of the mound would indicate symbolism. 

We would here call attention to the symbol of the crescent. 
There are two horse-shoe enclosures within the larger circle at 
Portsmouth. There are many other semi-circles; some of 
them at Newark, others at Bourneville, but thtre are many 
earth-works in which the crescent is seen connected with the 
circle, The question is, were these symbolic structures? Mr. 
Maurice has spoken of the crescent as the symbol of the moon. 
The Druids in their great festivals wore on their garments or 
carried in their hands a crescent of gold, silver or other metal. 
This ornament has long glittered on the banners of the east, the 
auspicious emblem of rising power and expanding glorj'; but 
in that significance the crescent could scarcely be applicable to 
the sequestered Druids. The use of it, therelore, can only be 
considered as a custom, originating in a system of astronomical 
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BUperstilion, like that to which the Brahmins and Druids were 
devoted, who attended with equal anxiety to the vicissitudes of 
that orb; and by her motions regulated iheir most sacred festi- 
vals. It was when the moon was "six days old," According to 
Pliny,'that the latter marched in solemn procession to gather the 
hallowed mistletoe; and it was from that precise period, every 
thirtieth year, that they began to count anew the monihs and 
years which formed their celebrated cycle of that duration." 

It is a remarkable fact that the Swiss lake-dwellers used the 
crescent as a symbol. Dr. Keller has described crescent-shaped 
pillows of earthenware which he thought were religious em- 
blems of the moon. The crescent is also a symbol among the 
mounds. There are many earth-works in Ohio, which combine 
the circle and the crescent in one enclosure. The use of these 
crescents has not been discovered; but it is supposed by some 
that they were symbolic; there is one work which has the 
crescent, the circle and the truncated pyramid combined. The 
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pyramid is 120 feet square at tlie base, acid 9 feet high. The 
circle was 90 feet in diameter with the ditch on the inside. It 
may be that this square was the foundation on which stood a 
temple, in which case the circle mighl have been dedicated to 
religious purposes. See Fig. 9. The truncated pyramid and 
circle, with an enclosed mound are lound associated at Marietta, 
Ohio, and It is supposed by some, that these were places of 
worship. The temples were placed on the platforms, but the 
fires to the sun were lighted on the conical mound, the whole 
series of works having been used for religious purposes. This 
supposition, that the works in Ohio were sacred enclosures.^nd 
that they contained sun symbols, was advanced by E. G. 
Squier, many years ago. It has not been controverted although 
there has arisen a kind of skepticism which has kept the stu- 
dents of archajology from advocating the theory or advaocing 
any thought in connection with it. 

'The resemblance between the earth-works and the rock 
sculpture is noticeable. We have already spoken of the resem- 
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blance between ihe so-called Druid circles in Great Britain 
and those in America, bat here is a sun symbol that is more ex- 
ten»i%'e still. 

The circle and the crescent are found associated in many re- 
ligious structures in this country. The crescent is found in the 




works at Ft. Ancient. A mound in the shape of a crescent 
lormerly existed there. It stood near the entrance to the large 
enclosure. This symbol was associated with the serpent and 
the horse-shoe in the same works, showing that the people who 
built Ft. Ancient were devoted to sun worship. 
IV. We come to the question of specific location. Is 
1 there any place like Slone Henge or Avebury in America? 
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We claim there is and refer to the works at Portsmouth. Here is 
a series of earth-works, in which all the -eymbols which we have 
enumerated, as bcinff sacred to the sun, are formed, (Fig. lo,) 
namely the square (A), the square and circle (B), the circle with 
horsehoe enclosed (C), circle with the high mound enclosed (D), 
andjconcentric circles with the open passages like a cross passing 
through them, (E). All of these are symbols which are repeated 
many times in the earthworks, and also may be seen incribed upon 
rocks, and engraved upon shell gorgets. The feature, however, 
which make the works at Portsmouth so resemble those in Great 
Britain, is the long line of parallel walla or covered way, which has 
about the same general figures, as the double line of standing 
stones at Avebury. Jt is easy to imagine this to repriisent a 
huge serpent. The head of this imaginary serpent would be 
in the concentric circles and enclosed high mound, which is sit- 
uated upon the Kentucky side and at the upper end of the 
works. If the circle in the center, on the third terrace, were 
regarded as a fold of the serpent, then the serpent would be 
transmitted through a circle, as at Avebury; but this is very 
doubtful. The square and covered ways opposite the mouth of 
the Scioto, m any case, would be the tail of the serpent. The 
walls certainly connected the diflerent parts of the works. 
They are seven miles long and cross the river twice, that is, 
they approach the river, and give the idea that a canoe ferry 
was used for crossing. They do not however go farther than 
to the first terrace, a tact regarded by some, as proving the ex- 
treme antiquity o( the works. Whether they were symbolic of 
the serpent is uncertain, but the works corresponding to the 
head, certainly resemble the symbol of the cross and circle, and 
the other works are also symbolic. The horse-shoe is seen in 
the central circle; here there are two elevated platforms 
with high banks of earth, surrounding them. These must have 
been symbolic for no use otherwise can be ascribed to them. 
There is a wonderful complication to the circles and walls at 
this point, which can be explained in no other way. The works 
have, unfortunately, not been explored, so as to ascertain 
whether there ever was an altar or sacrificial place here; 
though a hearth and paved channel near it was di.«covered at 
one time in one of the mounds, which are situated near the 
circle and the horse-shoe. The main resemblance, consists in 
the shape of the covered way and the situation of the large 
double circle with its enclosed horse-shoe symboJs. Every 
person who has visited these works has been convinced that 
they were used for religious purposes; and every writer* has 
80 described them. We consider the works even more inter- 
esting than those at Avebury and Stone-Henge, for they con- 
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tamed originally more symbols; and the symbols were evidently 
devoted to sun worship. Some of the figures are isolated, but 
every one of them has a symbolic shape. There is a figure 
near Ihe central circle, which has been by some interpreted as 
a serpent. There is a circle on the west side of the Scioto 
River, which contains the effigy of an animal. There are three 
figures at (,D), near the concentric circles, which resembles the 
southern chunky yards and accoumpanyiog lowers, structures 
which were there devoted lo .lun-worship. There are also re- 
markable circles near the enclosure (A), which were undoubted 
symbols of the sun. It is unfortunate that these works could 
nut have been exammed more thoroughly before ihey were de- 
stroyed. We regard them as symbols, among which the circle is. 
the most numerous, six or eight circles being lound in this locality. 
The walls, howevt- r, are the most interesting parts of the works. 

We can imagine processions moving from one extremity of this 
long protected path or road, to the other, beginning on one side 
ot the river, crossing the water by ferries of canoes, marching 
along the level terraces, then ascendmg to the third terrace, where 
was the great circle. Here perhaps was the temple and the place of 
sacrifice. From this point the procession would march to the east, 
cross the river again, reach the triple circle within which was the 
conical mound. Here perliaps would be the cremation and final 
btuial m the mounds near by. Human sacrifices may have been 
as common here as among the Druids of Great Britain. The sym- 
bolism exhibited by the works would suggest this. Here were 
Siicrfices to llie sun. A strange blending of serpent worship and 
aun worship; the "horse-shoe" being also a prominent symbol in 
the system oi works. It was a wild scene in which the beauties of 
nature wereovershadowedby the cruelties of man; the luminary 
above seemed to demand these sacrifices Irom its worshipers. 

Mr, Maurice has spoken of this. The sun that illuminates seems 
to govern the world. The name of Baal and Bel was equally applied 
to both the monarch and the orb. The sacred fires in honor of 
Belusoncertamedoverthewholeisland. "On Mayevelhe Druids 
made prodigious fires on these 'cairns,' which being every one in 
sight of some other could not but afford a glorious show over a 
whole nation."* This same may havebecn true of Ihe early inhab- 
itants of Ohio. There are many places where fires, if lighted up, 
would illuminate the whole region, and it is not certain hut that 
from these circles at Portsmouih there could be sent up signals, 
which would be responded lo from ihe circles at Cbillicolhe, and 
from these the lighted fires would signal other places, until the 
altar contained in the circle of the great serpent in Adams county 
Would answer back, and thus a complicated system of signal 
fire«, devoted lo sun worship and serpent worship, may have 
answered to one another over the whole region. 



•HAurii*-'* lodlaD AuUiialUea, vol. VI.. page IKi. 
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NATURE WORSHIP IN ANCIENT AND PREHISTORIC 

RELIGIONS. 

The study of religions in their teaching, doctrine, philosophy, 
morals, worship, origin, and development properly belongs to 
science. Religion is a very large and a very important part of 
the phenomena presented in human life and history. It is the 
function of science to account for and explain all phenomena by 
giving their causes, laws and relations. This is demanded by the 
universal human reason, and it will not be satisfied by anything 
short of this. 

Nature worship has been almost if not quite universal. What 
was its origin ? What were the causes and influences contrib- 
uting to its growth and development? Was it the first form of 
religious worship or is it a corruption of a purer form of religion ? 
I think the evidence derived from the study of comparative re- 
ligions — ancient, historic and prehistoric — preponderates in favor 
of its being a corruption of the doctrine and worship of an older 
and purer form of religious faith. 

Mr, Tylor says that idolatry is not found amongf the lowest 
grade of savages. Idol worship is the product of more advanced 
culture. He states that it is conspicuous by its absence among 
many of the lowest tribes. Image worship comes plainly into 
view toward the upper levels of savagery.* In the history of 
the race the spiritual takes precedence of the material. The 
simple worship of the invisible God comes before idol worship.! 

The races of North and South America, of Africa, of Poly- 
nesia, recognizing a number of great deities, are usually consid- 
ered Polytheist, yet under this definition their acknowledgment 
of a Supreme Creator, as they evidently do, entitles them at the 
same time to the name of Monotheist.J Max Miillerll has shown 
that fetich worship, or nature worship is not so old as the wor- 
ship of one God. We find the monotheistic idea among some 
ot those who are placed by ethnologists on the lowest plane of 
human development, such as the Hottentots and Bush men of 
South Africa, the negroes of the Gold Coast, the natives of 
Australia, the Islanders of Polynesia, the inhabitants of Terra del 
Fuego, the Indians of the Amazon river, the North American 
Indians, the natives of Andaman island in the bay of Bengal.§ 

•Tylor'8 Primitive Culture, vol. II., p. 167. 

fThe Philo|Bophy of the Invisible, vol. I., p. 507. 

iTylor*8 Primitive Culture, vol. II, p. 311. 

ITne Orlg^ln and Growth of Religion, p. 115. 

{Ten Great Religions, by Ja8. Freeman Claris, vol. II, p. 148. 
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Kolben, an extensive traveler and careful investigator, testifies 
that these tribes and races believe in a Supreme Being.* Of 
these African tribes generally Waity. a distinguished anthro- 
pologist, speaks thus: "A profounder investigation, such as 
has recently been made with success by several eminent scholars, 
leads to the surprising result that several negro tribes, who have 
not been influenced from the outside have developed their 
religious ideas so far that we call them monotheists."t 

"There is ample evidence," says Max Mijller, "to show that 
the tribes of West Africa believe in a Supreme God, a good 
Being. The Ashantis call him by the same name as the sky, 
but mean by it a personal God. who they say created all things 
and gives all good things. They believe Him omniscient and 
omnipresent." t 

"The negroes of the Gold Coast," says the missionary, Cruick- 
shank, " beheve in a Supreme God, Creator and Governor of the 
world, calling Him our great friend, or He who made us." 
Other missionaries confirm this statement, telling us that the 
negroes speak of God as the old one, as the greatest. || 

In the proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 
there is an article by Dr, Brinton on the Ancient Gods of Cen- 
tral America. He tells us he finds in old documents prayers to 
the Creator of the world which date back to a time preceding 
the discovery of America. Some of these he thus translates 
out of the Maya tongue: Speak his name; honor your father 
and mother; call him Hurakan, soul of the earth, soul of the 
sky. Creator. Maker, him who makes us, him who creates us, 
call on him and salute him. Haii.O Creator and Maker. Thou 
seest and hearest us. Do not leave us. Do not desert us. O 
Hurakan, Voc Tepen, Alom. Grand Mother of the Sun, Grand 
Mother of the Light, hear us. help us.S 

The Aztecs had the idea of a Supreme Being, independent and 
absolute. As they considered him invisibSe they never repre- 
sented him by images. They designated him by the name of 
Teotl (God).1[ The ancient historical religions reveal the same 
fact. The primitive religion of Egypt was monotheistic. No 
scholar is better entitled to be heard on this subject than the 
late Emanuel Rouge, whose matured judgment is as follows:** 
No one has called in question the fundamental meaning of the 
principal passages by the help of which we are able to establish 
what ancient Egypt has taught concerning God. the world and 
man. I said God. not gods. The first characteristic of the re- 
ligion is the unity of God most energetically expressed. God, 

•Ten Great Rr]lt(1<mi vol. II. ii. ItK. 

tAnLhropologLe dcr Natuavolk ea. 

ilea Gnat TUllftlont, vol. II, p. 1411. 

1Tm» Great Rellglonii, vol. II, p. IIH. 

laooKd In the T«u Orent Rcllglnna, vol. 11., p. ISa 

ITbe Aztcn, Their HIsLriry. MannerB, CiiKd.n>», p. 10). 

"The ReKgloii of Ancient Egypt, hy Le Page Renoiif, pp, V2. Kl. 
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one, sole and only ; no others with him ; he is the only being in 
truth. Thou art one and millions of beings proceed from thee. 
He has made everything and he alone has not been made. This 
is the clearest, the simplest and most precise conception that 
could be presented. 

In all ancient Egypt one idea predominates — that of a single 
and primeval God. Everywhere and always it is one substance, 
self-existent, and an unapproachable God. M. de Rouge then 
says that from, or rather before, the beginning of the historical 
period, the pure monotheistic religion passed through the phase 
of sabeism; the sun instead of being considered as the symbol 
of life, was taken as the manifestation of God himself The 
second characteristic of religion was a mystery which does honor 
to the theological intellect of the Egyptians. 

God is the self-existent ; He is the only being who has not 
been begotten. Hence the idea of considering Him under two 
aspects — Father and Son.* These doctrines were in existence 
two thousand years before Christ. More than five thousand 
years ago, in the valley of the Nile, the hymn began to the 
unity of God and the immortality of the soul.f 

In China five thousand years ago, as on the western coast of 
Africa, the idea of a Supreme Being was associated with the 
visible heavens. In the languages of western Africa and eastern 
Asia one word designated God and also the visible heavens. 
This name was Ti, the personal name of heaven. Shang-ti 
means the supreme heavens.J || Dr. Legge, best authorized to 
speak on this subject, says: "These characters show us that 
the religion of the Chinese five thousand years ago was a mono- 
theism;" and he adds that "these two names have kept the 
monotheistic element prominent in the prevailing religion of 
China down to the present day. In China, as elsewhere, the 
goodness and paternity of God has ever been held as indicating 
the divine will that we should love one another."^ 

Confucius observed religious ceremonies which fully enough 
recognized the idea of a supreme personal God. His language 
is this : ''He who offends againct heaven, there is none to whom 
he can pray. But there is a heaven that knows me,"1f These 
standard authorities show that in the religion of the ancient 
Egyptians and Chinese the ruling idea was monotheism. 

The original Vedic religion was a form of monotheism, but a 
peculiar one. It was not a monarchial monotheism like that of 
Greece and Rome wherein one duty is supreme. It was a sys- 
tem in which each of the great powers of nature were alternately 

• Southern MethodlBt Review, January, 1887, p. .^87. 
t Ten Great Religions, vol. II, p, i53. 

[Ten Great Religions, vol. II, p. 130. 

The Relieions of China, by Jame8 I^ggo, 18a3. 
Laws of Afencius p 12. 

[Anelects 8:13, 14;S, Chinese Classics. Translated by James Legpc, D. D., p. 9. 
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deified and made supreme. Varuna, the heavens ; Swrya, the 
sun; Indra, the atmosphere ; Aqui, fire; and other beings wor- 
shiped as the Most High God. Infinite Spirit appears to be em- 
bodied in every part of nature "* 

The hymns of the Rig-Veda addressed to Bruna, or the 
heavens, as universal King, divine, of unbounded knowledge, 
who has made heaven and earth, who embraces in himself the 
three worlds, who makes the sun to shine, whose breath is the 
wind, who makes the rivers to run forever to the sea, whose or- 
dinances are unchangeable, whose messengers go through all 

world.f 

In the religion of the Assyrians and Babylonians, the ordi- 
nary titles of Asshur are the General Lord, the King of all the 
Gods, he who rules supreme over the gods. He is also called 
occasionally the Father of the Gods. J These titles set Asshur 
apart as supreme, and the one infinite God, Creator and Father. 
Other gods are worshiped, but as inferior and subordinate, as 
local gods representing the different forces and powers of nature. 

The evidence I have presented shows conclusively that the 
first form of religion common to men was monotheism, or faith 
in, and the worship of one God. This faith and worship resulted 
from the natural and direct exercise of man's religious nature or 
faith faculty, the function of which is, according to Max Miiller, 
to perceive or cognize the infinite. Polytheism has grown up 
around, or been grafted upon this earlier faith as the result of 
religious speculation. 

Man wanted a visible symbol of the invisible God, and in this 
^way nature worship sprang up. Nature is the manifestation of 
<jod, and at first man so understood and used it in his religion. 
'They worship nature as the visible symbol, and manifestation of 
one infinite God, just as scientists study nature as revealing the 
unknown cause of all phenomena. 

William Tucker. 

Mt. Gilead. Ohio. 

•Ten Great Religions, vol. 11^ p. 151. 

tSee Muir's Sanskrit Texts, Second Edition, vol. I. 

♦Ancient Religions, p. 38. Ancient Monarchies, vol. II., p. 501. 
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EPITOME OF PREHISTORIC ARCHEOLOGY IN WEST- 
ERN EUROPE. 



FOURTH PAPER. 



MAN IN THE TERTIARY PERIOD. 



The belief in the existence of man in the tertiary period, as 
well as public or general interest in the subject, are greater in 
Europe than in the United States. 

The tertiary period is remarkable for the size of its plants 
and animals. There seemed to be an increase in the efforts of 
nature and a corresponding increase in the size of her products. 
New species appeared, larger than any before, to be succeeded 
by others still larger. They increased in size until they reached 
their limit and decline, died out as a species, passed away, and 
we find them now as fossils. We also find man as a fossil, and 
the contention is whether he is as old a fossil as the animals men- 
tioned. It is certain that he was on earth during the succeeding 
— the quaternary — period, but does his appearance date back to 
the tertiary period ? That is the question over which there has 
been so much discussion. For my own part, I see nothing im- 
probable in its being so, but opinions do not count; what is 
demanded are the facts to prove it. The negative must triumph 
until the affirmative is proved. 

The subject divides itself into two questions: I. Does the 
evidence adduced relate really to man or to some other animal? 
2. Conceding it to relate to man, to what geologic period does it 
belong — tertiary or quaternary ? The latter is a question, to be 
determined by geologists. In the cases that I will cite this 
question has been determined in the affirmative, though some- 
times it has been disputed. 

The first question is the only one to be here considered. The 
evidence adduced may be of two kinds — first, the remains of 
the man himself. Several cases have occurred wherein this sort 
of evidence has been found, as alleged. One, the man of Savona. 
in 1855; one, the debris Lagoa Santa, near Savona, both presented 
by Professor Arturo Issel, of Genoa ; one by Professor Ragaz- 
zoni, at Casteneldo, near Brescia. Others have been claimed, but 
they are not of much prommence. I only mention the Calaveras 
County (California) skull, to say that others know probably more 
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of that than I. All faith in its genuineness has, I believe, dis- 
appeared in Europe. 

The question of the existence of man during the tertiary 
period in South America has been brought to public attention in 
Europe by the discussions and investigation of Mr. Soran Han- 
son and M. de Quatrefages over the discovery of sixteen fossil 
skulls discovered by Lund, in 1844, in the cavern of Sumidouro 
in Brazil, and which has lately been extended to neighboring 
caverns. They were found associated with the remains of ex- 
tinct animals, which, in Europe, would have been declared to 
have belonged to the tertiary period. This has raised the ancient 
disputed question as to the synchronology of the tertiary period 
in the two hemispheres. MM. Gaudry and de Quatrefages have 
decided this in the negative, and have announced the general 
conclusion that tertiary man lived in Europe, but did not in 
America, 

The studying of these questions across the ocean, at arm's 
length as it were, is highly unsatisfactory, and the opinion of 
these gentlemen as to (acts happening in another part of the world 
lacks the force it would have if they were nearer to their work. 
Whatever of scientific interest these discussions may have, prac- 
tically the question of the existence of man in America during 
the tertiary period is of small moment until it shall have been 
satisfactorily determined and generally admitted that man lived 

America during the paleolithic age of the quaternary period. 

The second sort of evidence is the discovery of the industry 
or handiwork of man. This consists of the cutting, sawing. 
scraping, splitting, or otherwise marking, wood, bones, stones, 
etc.. in such manner as to show it to have been the work of man. 

Dr. Topinard is authority for the statement that there have 
been twenty-two discoveries of the alleged tertiary man. and of 
them the greater part are of this second sort of evidence, but 
none have been as yet so well marked and satisfactory as to be 
accepted by the entire scientific world. Cut-wood fossils have 
been found, the work of which possibly was done by beavers. 
Fossil bones have been found, split and cut, which have been 
declared, in the case of land animals, to have been the work of 
carnivorous animals, and in the case of marine animals, to have 
been the work of sharks. Prof Alexandro Portis, paleontolo- 
gist at Turin, shows a fossil vertebra, pierced by a shark's tooth, 
which was buried or wedged fast in it. Flints have been found, 
split sometimes by fire and sometimes otherwise. The contention 
over these evidences has been great. To give them in detail 
would require a book instead of a paper. The discussion over 
the tertiary man began in Paris in the year 1863 by the presen- 
tation by M. Desnoycr of his discovery of cut and split bones 
from Saint Prest ; and attracted wide attention at the International 
Anthropological Congress at Paris in 1867, by the presentation 
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of the man of Savona by Prof Issel. It has appeared in the 
same Congress again and again — at Budapest in 1876, at Paris 
again in 1878, and at the last session, that at Lisbon in 1880, 
being the most elaborate. It has been the same with the national 
associations of Italy and France, the latter at Blois, 1 884, and 
Grenoble, 1 88 5, being notable in this direction. At first the 
opposition was so fierce and dogmatic, so sure of its ground, so 
certain that man could not have existed in the tertiary period, 
that the proponents were snowed under and gave up the discus- 
sion. But as attention was attracted and examinations further 
made, the discussions were renewed at future congresses, and 
when the fact was developed that the believers in tertiary man 
had among them those who were equally dogmatic apd diputa- 
tious, and who could not be silenced by their opponents beating 
a drum of authority, however large or high sounding it might be. 

The disputants divided themselves, as we might suppose they 
would. Some were unqualified believers. M. de Mortillet was 
an early believer, but with this qualification : that according to 
the theory of evolution the man in the tertiary period was not 
yet man, but, as he calls him, the precurseur of man — anthropo- 
pithe, the *' missing link" between man and the monkey. 

Some were unqualified opponents of the theory, while others 
stood midway between the two: they believed it possible, nay 
probable, that man existed during the tertiary period, but not yet 
proved. I do not stop to name the chiefs of either party, but 
will say that the believers are gaining ground in the countries I 
have named. Disbelievers are joining the middle men, and they 
in turn the believers. It is a curiosity to be remarked that re- 
ligious or sectarian beliefs do not enter into this question, for the 
churchmen and the infidels of France find themselves arrayed in 
about equal numbers on either side of this question. I could 
particularize and name a devout Catholic, an ardent Protestant, 
and a pronounced freethinker arrayed side by side in favor of the 
existence of tertiary man ; and could also find the same combin- 
ations opposed, 

M. Quatrefages, the Nestor of prehistoric anthropology in 
France, was for a long time in doubt and preferred to await. The 
later developments from many countries, Thenay and Puy- 
Courny in France, Castcneldo m Italy, and Lagoa Santa in 
Brazil, added to the former evidence, have decided him, and he 
has now given his adhesion to the theory of tertiary man. See 
his Historic Generale des Races Humaines; also his preface to 
M. Cartailhac's Ages Prehistoriques en Espagne et Portugal, 
both of which have appeared within the last year. 

I belong to the middle class I have mentioned. I admit the 
entire probability of the existence of man in the tertiary period. 
I expect it will be proved, but while it remains, and is good, as 
theory, I cannot accept it as proved fact. I think the testimony 
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lndt yet sufficient to establish the affirmative beyond question. 
; time, I confess that there are some points ofevidencc 
f introduced in favor of a less important issue, would be satis- 
factory proof. 

The geologic formation in which have been found flints of 

Thenay, louod by Abbe Bourgeois, of Puy-Coiirny, found by M. 

^^bmes in Portugal, and possibly of Otta. found by M. Ribeera, 

^^Kve been admitted by even the opponents of the theory to 

^Hr tertiary. They are split, chipped and then worked to an 

^^flge by retouching in such manner that if found in any possible 

connfclion with the prehistoric man of the paleolithic age, would 

have been undoubtedly acknowledged without question to have 

been the handiwork of that man. 

The statement or conclusion as to the incisions in the ribs and 
shoulder-blade of the Balcnotus. found in the tertiary at Monte 
Aperto, Italy, and presented by Prof. Capellini. were made 
1 by the teeth ol the shark, is not satisfying to me. 1 have exam- 
Bicd the originals with attention, and my opinion is that they 
Eould not have been sc made. The incisions arc long, are at all 
jrths. are clean cut on one edge, rough and broken (split out) 
I the other; they are made in all directions, straight, curved 
i round. Some have incisions on only one side of the rib. 
me on both, but no possible relation between them, as there 
ttould be if made by a pair of jaws shutting against each other. 
The shoulder-blade is cut on one side only, and there is no cor- 
responding mark on the opposite side where a jaw could have 
obtained the purchase for a leverage by which such incisions 
could have been made. 1 have gone thus into this subject 
that I might show in what mann^^r, and by what means, 
and with what detail the scientists of £!urope have investigated 
Much more might be told, but I refrain, adding, however, 
E hope that this may be the seed which, growing under your 
■tcring care, may so stir up tlie interest of the public, as that 
■ may keep an open eye for any such evidences as I have 
mentioned, however slight and unimportant they may at first 
appear, by which we may develope our knowledge and assure 
ou rselves of the existence or non-existence on the American con- 
^^bicnt of man in the tertiary period. 

A* the different epochs of the system of M. de Mortillet in- 
cludes the paleolithic age entire, so my description of his system 
included the principal features of that age. and but little more 
need be said of it. 

The climate seems to have undergone several changes; at first 
Warm and humid, then cold and humid (this was probably the 
i), then cold and dry, and afterwards temperate and 
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1. What story do the animals of the paleolithic age tell? 
The animals of the early part of this age belonged to a warm 

climate ; they were succeeded by those like the cave bear, the 
hairy mammoth, and the woolly rhinoceros, which could stand 
cold as well as heat. Then came the reindeer and its like ; so 
there appears to have been a vibration or oscillation of climate 
and of animals from the Arctic and the Torrid zones, which ex- 
tended over the country of which I have been speaking. Some 
of the animals became extinct, but the general balance at the 
close of the paleolithic age may be stated thus: 

Extinct. — Elephas antiquus; rhinoceros merkii; mammoth cave bear; 
m. cave lion; cave tiger, or sable-toothed tiger; hippopotamus; 
grand marmot ; capra primigenius (ancestor of our goat) ; urus or 
grand boeuf; roebuck; Irish elk 13 

South. — Lion, hyena, leopard 3 

Mountains. — Bouqetin; marmot; white hare; chamois; campagnol des 
nieges 5 

North. — Canada deer ; reindeer ; musk ox ; white bear ; glutton ; ham- 
ster; lagomys; aurochs; spermophile(?) ; saiga (antelope); lem- 
ming; Diue lox 13 

While of those belonging to the paleolithic age there remained until 
historic times 31 

65 

RECAPITULATIOX. 

Extinct 13 

Emigrated to a warmer climate 3 

Emigrated to a colder climate — mountains 5 

Emigrated to a colder climate — north 13 

^ 18 

Remaining 31 

65 

What produced these changes and emigrations one can only 
gu( ss. 

The disturbing influences of the glaciers, and the great polar 
sea which invaded and covered Northern Europe have been sug- 
gested, but in these respects the knowledge is as yet uncertain 
and vague, and we must await the decisions of men competent 
to study and decide such momentous questions. 

2. The skull found in a cavern on the little stream Neander, near 
Dusseldorf, Germany, the original now in the university at Bonn 
and called the Neanderthal skull stands in the world of science 
as the representative of the most ancient of the human race as 
yet discovered, and has given its name to that type. Supposed 
to have been contemporary with it is the Machaire de Naulette, 
a human under jaw-bone from the /ron or cave of Naulette, near 
Namur, Belgium, found by Mons. Dupont ; original at Brussels. 
This was found in a cavern under five different layers of stalag- 
mite, and at a depth of thirty or more feet. 

3. The characteristics of the paleolithic man so far as known : 
He was short of stature and strong of limb. His bones and 
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muscles were heavier and stronger than ours. His ribs had 
large curvatures and show him to have had great lung power. 
His head was long in proportion to its breath (dolico-cephalic; 
index, 72). His under jaw was square and heavy, but his chin 
sloped backward and under. His teeth were large, with enor- 
mous roots. He had three molars side by side, the back ones 
the largest and strongest. He had a retreating forehead, small 
in front, but his skull grew extremely large behind, with an 
estimated capacity equal to many, possibly to the average, of 
our day. 

What became of the paleolithic man ? We cannot trace him 
as we have the animals. We can only surmise and reason — 
possibly only theorize. I think it most reasonable that he emi- 
grated toward the north with the large proportion and the most 
useful of the animals of his epoch. There are traces in the past, 
and correspondences in the present which have induced some 
learned anthropologists to believe in this theory, and that he 
passed from the north of Europe over to Asia, through Siberia, 
crossed the Behring's Straits, and that his descendants now 
exist as Eskimos. This idea of correspondence has been much 
strengthened in my mind by the examination of the exhibit of 
modern and ancient Eskimo implements now being so admira- 
bly arranged by Lieut. BoUes, under the direction of Prof. Mason, 
in the department of ethnology of the National Museum. 

I express no opinion about the theory of evolution, but I feel 
constrained to say that my judgment of the facts leads me to the 
belief that the human race, the first man, sprang from a single 
pair, the locus being probably Northern Central Asia, from which 
he spread over the world ; that he was then man, and had all his 
faculties, capacities, and capabilities as he has now. That there 
has been improvement in the race cannot be doubted, just as 
there is from childhood to manhood; but I venture the query 
whether human progress is not by oscillation, compensation, 
swinging back and forth, as do the heavenly and other natural 
bodies, other than that upward and onward, that Excelsior of 
which poets sing and dreamers dream. 

The neolithic was that age in which the prehistoric man used 
principally polished stone implements. 

This age was named by M. de Mortillet, and was called gen- 
erally in France the Epoch Robenhausien, after the station of 
that name in Lake Pfaffikon, near Zurich, where the polished 
stone implements have been found without mixture with other 
ages or civilizations. 

THE MAN OF THE NEOLITHIC AGE. 

He was not indigenous — not the primitive man. He may 
have come as an invader, driving out the inhabitants of the 
I paleolithic age by war. but we may conjecture that he came as 
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ah immigrant to occupy the land in that peace, and perhaps 
solitude, in which it may have been left, if the theory of the 
hiatus be correct, long before, by the emigration of the paleo- 
lithic man with his animals towards the polar regions. That he 
came from the Elast we know, for there was no other direction 
possible ; and we may suppose that he came as did all others of 
the human race, from its great cradle in the interior and northern 
part of Asia. He may have come via the Riviera, not across 
the Rhine, but he may have come in two sections or by succes- 
sive waves — the southern one via the north of Africa, and cross- 
ing at Gibraltar. 

The earliest immigrants were a long-headed (dolicocephalic) 
race, of small stature, not highly muscular, of dark complexion 
(the homjne bruii of M. Henri Martin), who spread himself over 
western Europe, including Great Britain and Ireland, but not 
east of the Rhine. This man is believed to have been the an- 
cestor of the Ligurians, the Iberians of Caesar, the present Basque 
population of France and Spain. 

The second wave of immigration was a broad, square-headed 
(brachycephalic) race, tall and muscular, which mixed with the 
former inhabitants on the continent, but which, according to Mr. 
Boyd Dawkins, did not penetrate into Britain. 

And, to complete this chapter, I add that in the succeeding, 
the bronze age, there came another wave of immigration — this 
time from over the Rhine — of tall oval-headed, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed, and blond-complexioned race (the homme blond of M. 
Henri Martin), who, in connection with sundry smaller waves of 
immigration, have been called, indifferently and successively, 
Celts, Gauls, Belga^, Germans, and who spread over this country 
and held it in portions each for himself, until the epoch of his- 
tory, Caesar's invasion. 

However and from wherever the neolithic man made his ap- 
pearance in Western Europe, he brought with him an entire dif- 
ferent civilation from that of the paleolithic man who had pre- 
ceded him. 

He brought with him the knowledge of polished stone for im- 
plements and utensils. His hatchets were sharpened at the broad 
end instead of at the point, as formerly. He brought with him 
the knowledge of agriculture, of flocks and herds, of plants and 
fruits, of textile fabrics. He was farmer and herder, as well as 
hunter. He made pottery, but always by hand, and baked in 
the fire or dried in the sun. He had a knowledge of mechanics, 
used the lever, the roller, and the inclined plane. He established 
workshops and his labor was divided into different handicraft, 
each working according to his respective skill and ability. His 
art was entirely changed. It was confined to ornamentation by 
lines and dots in geometric patterns, and the realistic engravings 
and sculpture belonging to the former epoch were entirely lost 
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He had fixed habitations, He had a government or some sort 

pf organisation of society. He was capable of long-continued 

plodding labor and performed herculean tasks in the construc- 

K6on of his monuments, while he had capabilities as well as 

■Ideas of beauty and art in the manufacture of his implements 

Wid ornaments, especially those of jade and precious stones. 

He had a religion. He buried his dead and deposited some of 

llis choicest valuables in the grave with them and erected over 

nhcm monuments, the grandest and most expensive, so that they 

pave endured until the present, and are now being purchased, 

stored, preserved by the government in nearly every country 

n Europe. 

The characteristic implement of this age is the polished stone 

Ichct. The characteristic monument is the dolmen — the orna- 

Bicntation. geometric figures made by dots and lines. 

These alt began in, and belong to the neolithic age ; and yet. 
J » (s the case with every change in civilization), they did not 
disappear with it. They continued into the succeeding, the 
ronze ajje. 

Dolmens are distributed over nearly the entire eastern hemi- 
There are about 3,500 in France. They are plentiful in the 
south, and west, but rarer in the nortli and east; plentiful 
a Great Britain and Ireland, in Spain and Portugal, in Denmark 
md Sweden; some in Belgium and Holland, the Rhine county, 
md Western Germany ; none in Norway , almost none in Italy ; 
mnc in Eastern Europe. The city of Dresden marks about the 
Uividing longitudinal line. 

They arc found on the coast of Northern Africa, between 
Morocco and Tripoli ; in Palestine, in Asia, in South and Cen- 
i America, but not in North America. 
It was once the fashion to speak of these monuments as hav- 
ing belonged to the Druids of ancient times; also that there was 
a race to be called by the name of Dolmen people. Both these 
theories have now been abandoned. 

Tlie dolmens were sepultures. In the neolithic age the burial 
ft-as usually, almost universally, by inhumation. In the succeed- 
ing ages it was by both inhumation and incineration. 

It is believed that interments were made continuously in the 
.^mc sepulchre, as is done partially in vaults at the present day. 
I found in tlie dolman of Marie Guillard in Aveyron the debris 
of thirteen human skeletons. In Port Blanc we found forty or 
fifty; io Poulzougue near Gramat 400 human teeth. 

It is 3 grave question whether there were not two burials, one 
in the flesh, and the other of the bones after the flesh had de- 
parted or became mummified. This subject would fill a book, 
and M. E. Cartailhac has written an extensive one thereon. It 
i»a custom still prevailing in western France to sell lots in cem- 
^eteries for the space of six years, at the end of which time the 
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bones are removed and placed in what is called (a good name) 
an ossuary. This is a huge vault, sometimes 20 feet deep smd 
100 feet wide, circular, arched over, with opening man-holes. I 
have seen at the Cemetiere de la Misericorde at Nantes, this cir- 
cle on the your de Tons Saints, surrounded by men, women and 
children in files two or three deep, at prayer for the souls of those 
whose bones had been shoveled or dumped pell mell into this 
great receptacle, while the bouquets, flowers and wreaths of im- 
mortelles were piled up before them in a winrow. 

The archaeological and ethnographic museum at Quimper has 
the carved stone entrance to the ossuary arranged as one of its 
principal exhibits. 

At the Chartreuse of Saint Anne d'Auray the guardian oblig- 
ingly attaches his lantern to a long pole and to wave it into the 
ossuary to show to the curious visitor the bones of the loyalists 
who were shot, murdered, at the attempted landing at Quiberon. 
It is not strange that this custom, extending as it does over the 
country, should have descended from the prehistoric times. 

To show the force of tradition one might look at the names 
which have been given to the dolmens, by the common people, 
Grotte of the Fairies, Grotte of the Devil — of the Druids — 
Tomb of the Giants — of Gargantua, and showing the worthless 
ness of tradition as actual history they are called in the interior 
of France and up and down the western coast (where they still 
speak the Gascon patois) the tombs of the English — this after, 
or in consequence of the invasion of that nation in the time of 
the Black Prince. 

The polished stone hatchet is or has been believed by the 
common people to have descended from the heaven by the 
thunder or lightning. They are called indifferently pterre de 
tonyicrde, tonnerre — or pierre de foudre — thunder stones or 
lightning stones. They are kept as a safeguard against the 
thunder and lightning. I have heard a peasant tell of seeing 
the stroke of lightning descend in the adjoining field, and when 
he went, he found there the stone hatchet which he held in his 
hand, just fallen and still hot, 

Thomas Wilson. 

Washington, D. C. 
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If we are to judge by ihe large number of human remains 



which have been found a 



: of them 



I 



along the L,itlle Miami, some i 
gathered into closely occupied cemeteries, and others lying, i 
tar as investigation has yet gone, in detached graves, no part 
of Ohio possessed a more considerable population of that peo- 
ple, or those -peoples whom we class under the general head of 
prehistoric, than the district mentioned. 

Judging from the large number ol places ol interment al- 
ready discovered, and numerous other evidences of their pres- 
ence here, it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that the 
hills on both sides of 4he river from Central Greene county to 
the mouth of the Miami, are almost a continuous cemetery; nor 
were the hills the only places of interment; the valley was quite 
frequently used, and while the number of interments already 
discovered, no doubt greatly exceeds the number of those which 
have been made by our race since ihe country was settled, less 
than one hundred years ago, probably but a fraction of the re- 
mains have been, or ever will be found. The bones exhumed 
owe their preservation to the very (avorable conditions under 
which they were buried, but which I shall not undertake here 
to explain, and the comparatively recent date of burial, and we 
can take no account of the multitudes which have been buried 
so long, or were buried under conditions less favorable, that 
have entirely crumbled to dust and have left no evidence be- 
bind. 

There seems no good reason to believe that the interments of 
the dead, or the abodes of the living, were confined entirely to 
the near neighborhood of the river, but away from it the condi- 
tions for the preservation of the bones were not so favorable, 
and they have, in the lapse of time become inextricably blended 
with the soil in which they were buried. 

While evidences of the dead are so numerous it tias always 
been a matter deserving of wonder that so few traces have been 
found ol the homes of the living. These must have been with- 
out exception built of perishable materials, but even in that 
ease one would think a numerous population would have left 
frequent domiciliary traces behind, in the way of charred hearths 
and otherwise. 

Il gives me much pleasure to say that discoveries have lately 
ie m this neighborhood which promise, when followed 
row much light on this subject. Some months ago ] 
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received a letter from Clayton Parker, at that time living in 
western Illinois, but many years ago, a resident of this neigh- 
borhood, in which he drew my attention to certain "dug ways,*' 
as he called them, running horizontally along the blufis or steep 
hills, bordering Caesar's Creek, a large tributary of the Little 
Miami, which enters it about three miles south of Waynesville, 
in 'Warren County. He also mentioned in the same connection 
a ditch, evidently of prehistoric origin like the terraces, which 
began at a spring some distance back from the bluff on the 
south side, and proceeding in a straight line, passed on over the 
bluff and terminated at one of these terraces. 

The information obtained from Mr. Parker was at once com- 
municated to Mr. George S. Sale, a gentleman deeply interested 
in archaeological matters, and whose lands border upon Caesar's 
Creek for a considerable distance. Mr. Sale has lived where 
he now lives nearly seventy years, and had known of the exist- 
ence of terraces along his lands and elsewhere along the bluffs, 
but, like most others, had ascribed their origin to natural causes 
and had given them little attention; but now he began their 
systematic study and carried it out alone at times, and also in 
conjunction with the writer, all summer and fall. 

It is necessary to say here that Caesar's Creek, until it passes 
Harveysburg and reaches a point near three miles from its 
junction with the Miami, follows a pre-glacial line of drainage; 
near that point, its large valley was completely filled with drift, 
and when water began to flow again, from thereon it wrought out 
for itself a new channel with a very narrow strip of bottom 
land, sometimes all of it confined to one side of the creek, while 
on the other the current has in one place undermined the bluff 
until large sections of the original blue limestone with its attend- 
ant shales, are exposed to view. Through all this distance the 
hill-sides or blufls bordering upon the deep glen are very pre- 
cipitous, though in places more so than in others. On the whole, 
they maintain a general uniformity of outline, which is interrupted 
by a couple of small water-courses and a few ravines and 
washes. These bluffs are near two hundred feet high, and 
certainly present on their faces, as nearly as possible, the same 
appearance they did when the country was settled. The small 
amount of timber that has been removed has been replaced by 
that of younger growth, so that it is not missed. These steep 
declivities are, moreover, covered with a dense growth of under- 
brush, which, especially in summer time, effectually obstructs the 
view and is at all times difficult to penetrate. Add to this, the fact 
that until the road across was graveled, a few years ago, the 
trip across the deep narrow valley was one of the most unin- 
viting that could be found in Warren County. In short, in the 
midst of a thickly-settled community is a belt of land, a third of 
a mile wide and three miles long, but little known, even to many 
who live near at hand. 
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I remember being told, more than thirty years ago, that there 
rere numerous land slides along those blutl's. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that some of the early settlers had regarded 
ihecn as artiScial, and ascribed them to the same origin as the 
idouikIs, but of late years they have attracted but liille attention. 
jWhen the recent systematic explorations began, an attempt was 
It once made to locate the ditch mentioned by Mr. Parker. 
Owing to the length of time since he saw it, his description was 
imperfect and misleading, especially as the land through which 
it runs has long been under cultivation, though it was in woods 
liriien he saw it. All search for the ditch was at last aban- 
(oed, and ourattention was confined to the terraces. It seemed 
lardly possible ihat such extensive works of the kind, in such a 
fAACK, loo, should be artificial, and an attempt was made which 
lever tairly satisfied either of the explorers, to ascribe ihem to 
otne natural cause, but as Mr. Sale's examinations progressed 
he became liillj' convinced that they were the work of ine pre- 
historic people who have left so many evidences of iheir pres- 
eoce in the neighborhood, an opinion in which I aiso lully con- 
"HJlrred after becoming belter acquainted with ihem. 
r After many years' absence in the west, Mr. Parker returned 
" thb vicinity but a short time ago, and at once undertook to 
avt us the little aqueduct of which he had spoken. I have 
Cniioned a new road across the valley and up the hill; there 
Ijalso an old road near the same place not so well located and 
now used. Mr. Parker decided alter much search, that 
en the old road was not the or.e he traveled long ago, and 
laJly found traces of the original one, which he followed, more 
prough the inspiration of his memory, than from manifest 
|>ce8, and soon reached the brow of the blufl" alongside a dry 
tig branch. Alter following it, now cut deep into the soil 
jieareess of surface water, we reached its source, and found, 
t a spring, indeed, but a place where a spring hfd been, and 
Bear it a very shallow well, with water standing in it a few (eet 
rom the surface, and ihat during a period of almost unpar- 
Wdcd drouth, with many deep wells in the neighborhood dry. 
The history ol the spot was evident; an old barn stood near, 
■£^ the foundations of a house that had been burned down. 
■The spring had been drained by the deep wash thai had worn 
VvUo the loose soil since the land was cleared, but a shallow well 
I WW found sufficient by the modern occupants of the land, to 
1 lap it. From this point we started back towards the bluft" and 
I Mon found traces of the ditch or aqueduct, which diverged from 
tne natural direction of drainage until it finally passed over the 
bluff to a terrace about jeventy-five feet from the crest, at a 
considerable distance from the natural line of drainage, and sev- 
Wil hundred yards from the spring. When Mr. Parker first 
*w«d the ditch, manyyearsago,the land through whichit runs 
\ WMsUin woods, as was also much ot the adjoining countrj-. 
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I regard this as a very important discovery, and it was due 
entirely to Mr. Parker's persistence that the rediscovery was 
made, after a lapse ot nearly forty years irom the time he first 
discovered it. It. shows a method on the part of the terrace 
builders; a desire to obtain fresh water, most likely, to'supply 
in a convenient manner, people living on the terraces. As to 
the terraces themselves they are to be found on both sides of 
the creek. They are found from a point about half a mile 
down the creek from the new iron bridge on the Waynesville and 
Clarkesville road, nearly or quite to the point where the valley 
of Caesar's Creek enters that of the Miami. They are not con- 
tinuous or unbroken; they end abruptly a little before reaching 
a ravine, then start the same way a little beyond; then there 
may be a wide interval between one terrace or group of ter- 
races and another. There may be but a single terrace on the 
hillside, or there may two, three or even four, one above an- 
other. 1 hey run quite horizontally along the hillside, the gen- 
eral width is about a rod, but some ot them are thirty or forty 
feet in width. Where there is but a single terrace, it is narrow, 
while if there are two or more, at least a part of them will be 
double or triple width. In all cases the width is faithfully 
maintained throughout their length where there are two or more 
terraces in a group, the lower one is likely to exceed those 
above in length. 

One of the most interesting groups is on Mr. Hisey's farm. 
The whole hillside is wrought out into broad platforms, the up- 
per one being the broadest and shortest, the face of the hill be- 
hind, having been dug away so as to form an amphitheatre 
with an arc of about i8o yards. There is a similar example 
though not so large on the south side of the creek. 

As a general thing the terraces, when in groups, are from 
200 to 300 yards in length. Some single ones are much longer. 

The aggregate length of those which have been discovered 
and traced along Caesar's Creek is more th^^n 5,850 yards, or 
considerably exceeding three miles; besides which it is roost 
likely there are some which have as yet escaped identification^ 
In places they are obscure and a practiced eye is needed to de-^ 
tect them, nor is this to be wondered at, on these steep hillsides^ 
There must have b?en some waste to the width of all of them^* 
through the action of frost and water on the lower side, and m^ 
constant tendency in the mellow loam on the hillside above 
slide down upon the terraces tor the same reason, so that all o: 
them must be narrower than wht^n they were left by iheir^ 
builders; but in most cases they are remarkably distinct ancS^ 
well preser\'ed. 

From large portions of these hillsides it does not seem prob-^ 
able that anv timber has ever been removed since the countiy 
was settled by white men. Some of the best in the countrjr 
may stiU be found there; the same that stood there when th^ 
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country was first settled, and which will remain there for a long 
time to come, because of the difficulty of removing it. 

This secluded nook seema to be a favorite haunt ol the coon, 
it having retired to it as a place of comparative safety, but the 
hunter has followed him up, and large trees have been cut down 
to dislodge him and left to rot upon the ground. The creek 
through the distance with which it is associated with these ter- 
races, has great uniformity of width and depth. The hard 
rocky bottom does not favor the excavation by the current of 
deep pools. Where lateral branches or prominent torrents 
enter it, there are obstructions caust^d by deposits ol blocks or 
slabs of limestone, brought in by these branches, which they 
have dislodged from their own beds or banks and brought along 
during freshets, this causes shallow pools of large extent; 
elsewhere the current is broad, shallow and rapid. 

If we could imagine a condition of things involving removal 
of the greater portion of the timber and all of the underbrush, 
the view up and down the glen from any one of these terraces 
would be quite extensive and attractive; ifthe timber and under- 
brush were all removed there are places from which most ot 
the terraces could be seen at a glance. The height of the 
bluffs and their abruptness shelter the valley from winds, and to 
some extent from cold, while in summer the shade would be 
not less grateful; add to this, the presence o( the creek with 
its broad and swift current, and wild as this locality seems now, 
under the conditions named it would be an attractive abode 
even for civilized man, and there seems no reason to doubt that 
it was appreciated and densely peopled by some prehistoric 
uncivilized race. 

This people must have had some motive or purpose in per- 
forming the large amount of work required in constructing 
these terraces in such difficult places. They had in view some 
advantage, real or imaginary, in the way of comfort, security 
or convenience; or they were following a habit adopted from 
their ancestors, and for that reason believed by them to be the 
proper way to construct foundations for their dwellings. In the 
old world, hills and mountains are terraced for purposes of agri- 
culture or horticulture, because of scarcity of land (or the 
requirements ol a dense population. It is nol probable that any 
prehistoric people that ever occupied this country could have 
been to any cttenl straightened for land for any such purposes; 
besides these terraces are not apparently so designed. I think 
the evidence is strongly in favor of them having been con- 
structed for dwelling places, and that they were so used ; the 
simple dwellings o! the people being arranged along them, each 
terrace, or group of terraces, representing a village or lamily, 
and the whole valley a commonwealth or tribe, under one gov- 
ernment or leadership. 

ven those who are best acquainted with these terraces have 
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not had time to fully establish the fact by local discoveries that 
they were really constructed for that purpose. An examina- 
tion, to be quite conclusive would require an amount of time 
and labor that few who take an active part in the affairs of this 
busy life can devote to it without a special vacation. In case 
they are the sites of villages we would expect to find on them 
numerous charred spots, emphasized by many bits of hall cal- 
cined limestones, representing "hearths." There are such spots 
clearly defined in the near neighborhood. And at least iwo 
have been found with little search, on the terraces, just where 
they are wanted ; but the terraces are in such condition, and are 
so located that such evidences can only be found by systematic 
search, with pick and shovel. They are in an unfrequented 
place, and have been subjected through great length ol time to 
an accumulation of soil washed down from the upper slopes, 
and created on the spot by the decay of leaves and other vege- 
tation. This would cover, and to some extent neutralize, the 
evidences spoken ot; but some must remain, and I am confident 
that upon suitable search being made they will be found, a little 
below the surface. The idea that these terraces are merely 
landslides, is too preposterous for lengthy consideration. 
That there are landslides there, is true, though not so many as 
has been supposed, but they can readily be distinguished bj' the 
practiced eye from the work of man. In one instance the whole 
hillside has been broken down from top to bottom and the sur- 
face left in uneven billows for a distance of several hundred 
yards, due, as is said, to the earthquake of 1812. The terraces 
are uniform, horizontal, often repeated. 

A like sweeping objection can be made to the theory that 
they are alluvial terraces or in any way due to the action of 
water; their position is too variable along the hillsides; the}' are 
not composed of the right materials, nor is the geological his- 
tory of the valley such as to warrant it. And above all, there 
is too obvious a method in each terrace and in the groups of 
terraces. They are platforms built out from the blufTside, gen- 
erally without much show of excavation along the upper side 
of the terrace. The earth seems to have been in a measure 
brought from somewhere else, from the loose surface soil, most 
likely, wherever it could most easily be obtained. Sometimes 
the signs of excavation back of the terraces are more readily 
seen. They are, unqualifiedly, artificial, and would have been 
so recognized and described long ago, but no one had ever seen 
them all until this late exploration, and knowledge of them ir» 
detail was entirely wanting. 

There is on each side of Cassar's Creek, nearly a half mile 
from the blufls and about midway of this system of earth- works ^ 
a mound six or eight feet high, with broad base. Near the on^ 
on the north side several graves, with human remains, wer^ 
luund many years ago. The mound on the south side is rathe^ 
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the larger of the two. On the Kelly farm a mile and a half 
away, along the river hills, and on the Hiram Taylor farm in 
the other direction, (south) exlen&ive cemeteries have been 
found. Also on Cyriis Smith's lands and adjoming. Indeed 
the river hills on the east side for a long distance seem lo be a 
continuous cemetery, which has in places crept down into the 
valley, so that the interments within three miles of the mouih of 
Cfesar's Creek have most likely numbered thousands, making 
it more than probable that generations of the race lo which the 
builders belonged were buried not far away. Nor are these 
remains found only on the east side of the river. Al a point 
nearly opposite the mouth of the creek, half way up the rising 
hill, is another terrace; and just above it, a cemetery from 
which numerous skeletons accompanied by earthen vases of 
different sizes were taken some years ago, while farmers were 
hauling gravel for neighboring roads. 

Now that these terraces have been identified as artificial, 
and their meaning most likely discovered, it will no doubt be 
found that there are many others intended for a like purpose. 
Along the steeper portions ot the Miami hills, and reaching out 
along the narrow lateral glens which lead into the valley ot the 
Miami; and not only there, but in similar localities all over the 
western slates where tumuli and other earthworks give proof 
ol the occupancy of the country by the Mound- Juilders. 

Mr. George Kidge, who lives just back of Fort Ancient and 
whose lands include a part of the works, lately wrote to Mr, 
Sale, in reply to inquires from him on the subject, that there is 
a terrace on each side of the ravine which bounds the fort on 
the north side, and one along the river hills on the west side of 
the river. The first mentioned have never been recorded in 
any description of the fort I have ever seen; the latter has been 
mentioned as an "old road" of the Mound-builders, while a se- 
ries of three, one above another, just below the southwest cor- 
ner o( Fort Ancient, where the river comes nearest the hill, is 
duly recorded in a very old map of the tort in my possession, 
but the opinion is also expressed that they may be land- 
slides. There are terraces on the lands of Hiram Taylor and 
Timothy Neal near Oregonia, another on the lands of Cyrus 
Smith, just below the mouth ot Cfesar's Creek, and it has just 
come to my knowledge that terraces answering the description 
of those we have mentioned are to be seen high up the hiUs at 
Red Bank, near Pendleton, Hamilton county. 

It ought to be mentioned in this connection that on the west 
side of the river, a mile above the mouth of the creek, on a 
broad alluvial terrace, from which the bluflsdrop off to the bed 
of the river by a steep escarpment, there is a circle about 300 
yards in circumference enclosing a mound, the whole surround- 
ed by a ditch now nearly filled up. 

As to the terraces along Caesar's Creek, it is not probable 
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that any man now living had ever seen them all, until seen by 
Mr. Sale and the writer, and even yet there may be some there 
that have not been noticed or located. Some may have been 
so nearly obliterated by the action of frost and water as to have 
escaped notice in the interminable thickets which everywhere 
abound. Mr. Sale deserves much credit for his efforts to bring 
them to light and place them on record, as a new and unexpected 
addition to the works of the Mound-builders, and will take 
much pleasure in showing them to intelligent and appreciative 
visitors. 

Thomas J. Brown. 



INDIANS OF PUGET SOUND. 

[SIXTH PAPER.] 

MEASURING AND VALUING. 

Countwg. — The numeral system of these Indians goes by tens. 
Herewith, for the sake of comparison, I give a few of their 
numerals, and add the languages of several neighboring tribes, 
which I have gathered from members of those tribes, who are 
either intermarried or have visited the Indians among whom I 
have been living. These comprise the various languages spoken 
on Pugct Sound, both in Washington Territory and British Co- 
lumbia and on the Pacific coast in Washington Territory. 

In the Twana, stcutc-ha-tcl, and in the Nisqually ska-suk-a-tcl 
mean hand, hence we have from the same root the words for six 
and eight in the Twana, Nisqually, Skokomish, for six in the 
Kwinaielt, and eight in the Skagit. 

Kl-tats is the Clallam word for hand, and the root of the same 
word is found in the word for eight in their language, and that 
of the Lummi and Cowichan Indians. 

Hulkwunt is the Chemakum word for fingers, and it is seen in 
the origin of their words for seven and eight. 

In the Upper and Lower Chehalis the word for eight seems to 
be derived from those for four and two, that is twice four. 

Sa-lie-two runs with little variation through the I'wana, Nis- 
qually, Skokomish, Upper and Lower Chehalis, Kwinaielt, Coui- 
chan and Skagit. An examination of Gibbs* vocabularies in Vol. 
1 of Contributions to North American Ethnology (pages 262 
and 280) and Tolmie and Dawson's Comparative vocabularies of 
the Indians of British Columbia, shows that a similar word is in 
the Shooswaap.Okinoken, Shwoyelpi,Skoyelpi, Spokane, Kullis- 
pelm, Coeur D'Alene, Flathead, Tait, Kuwalitsk, Snanaimo, 
Kwantlin and regular Chinooks. The Hoh, Kwillcut, and 
Chemakum languages would fall into a separate class in regard 
to this word. 
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Kle-A«, three, slightly varied is in the Nisqually, Skokomish, 
iCIallam, Cowichan, Lummi and Skagit, also in the TaiC, Kuwa- 
'litsk, Snanainio, Kwantlin and Songis. In this word the Hoh, 
Kwilieut and Chemakum are again similar. The Upper and 
Lower Chehalis, Kwinaielt, Shiwapmukh, Shooswaap, Nikute- 
mukh, Okinaken, Wakynakaine, Shwoyelpi, Skoyelpi, Spokane, 
Piskwaus, Kalispelm, Kulleespeim, Coeur D'Alene, Flathead, 
Lilowat, and Komookhs are similar. 

The word for four, however, in slightly varied forms, easily 
traced, combines more of the languages given than any other 
numeral ; bai-es, busus, bos. boh, nos, ngos, raos, mees, and sim- 
ilar variations are seen in all the languages, of which the numer- 
als are given above, except the Chinook jargon. It is the only 
one which connects the Makah with the others, and shows rela- 
tionship also in the following languages : Coeur D'Alene, Spo- 
kane, Skoyelpi, Shwoyelpi, Okcnazen, KulUspelm, Piskwaus, 
regular Chinook, Bella Bella, Ahts, Sonfjis, Tait, Shooswaap, 
Nikutemukh, Liiloet, Kowmock — twenty-nine in all. 

The Chinook jargon is connected with the others only through 
the Upper and Lower Chehalis, and Lummi, by the word for six. 

It is somewhat singularthat of the six languages of this region 
which I have studied somewhat, namely the Twana, Clallam, 
Nisqually, Chemakum and Upper and Lower Chehalis, none are 
similar in the number one, while there is a similarity in every 
other of the first ten numbers. Between the Upper and Lower 
Chehalis, also between the Nisqually and Skokomish, there is a 
similarity in eight of the numbers ; between the Lower Chehalis 
and Skokomish, also between the Lower Chehalis and Nisqually, 
each in six of them; between the Uppt-r Chehalis and Clallam, 
also the Nisqually and Clallam, also between the Upper Chehalis 
and Skokomish, also the Upper Chehalis and Nisqually, each in 
five ; and between the Lower Chehalis and Clallam, also the 
Clallam and Skokomish, in four of them. The Upper and Lower 
Chehalis. the Skokomish, the Nisqually and Clallam, are similar 
in regard to the numbers two, seven and ten. 

There his been considerable discussion as to whether words 
which sound alike show a similar origin of the tribes speaking 
them, but Prof. A. D. Whitney says that numerals and words 
indicating relationship arc of more value as evidence on this 
point than any others. 

The Twana language has another form of numerals for count- 
ing money, stones and small, round things, which differs from 
the form given entirely in the word one, pal-aiils, and in the other 
words by adding to the word above given, lis, elis, alis, or talis, 
as a final termination. Thus, two is changed from essall to 
essalis; six from iapatcl to iapatcihs. The Nisqually does the 
■«ame by adding els; kle-hu, three, becomes kle-hu-els, and bos, 
boscis. The Upper Chehalis likewise add generally aus, is. 
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or ts. Mos, four, becomes mosis; and tahum, six, tahumts; but 
for one and two entirely different words are used, which are 
na-tcaus and tsamls. The Clallam, for the same purpose, uses 
the suffix ai-uthu or kut-hu, so that nutsa, one, becomes nutsa- 
kuthu, and tats, eight, tats-ai iithu. This language also has a 
third form for counting animals, which consists mainly in using 
the suffix eks or elks ; niitsa becomes nutseks, and tats tatselks. 

For the numeral adverbs, as once, twice, and the like, the 
Twana adds ol-shid or tol-shid. Thus one, da kus, becomes 
da-tc6-shld; bos, four, is bos-ol-shid; tsa-hives, five, tsa-hives- 
tol-shid. The Nisqually for the same purpose adds atl, except 
with once and twice. Four, bos, becomes bosati, and eight, 
tu-ka-tci, becomes tu-ka-tci-atl ; but once is di-tca-hu and twice 
tsub-ab. The Upper Chehalis adds generally the termination 
shin, ta-shin or u-shin, but once is na-tcu-shin, and twice tsain- 
shln. The Clellam generally adds atl, except for once, which is 
nuts-a-hu, and twice, which is tsung-tsang; seven times being 
tsaksatl. 

For the distributive numerals, one to each, two to each, the 
Twana generally adds hopis; the Upper Chehalis ti or sti, with 
the exception of the first, o-a-tsa-sti ; the Clallam has words, but 
they are very irregular, and I have not been able to find any such 
form in the Nisqually. 

For the ordinal numbers, as first and second, the Nisqually 
generally adds ll or sll to the numerals, although first is dze-hu ; 
sometimes the first syllable is also slightly changed. The Clallam 
generally prefixes a, as, eighth is a-tats ; but first, iltcae, and 
second, tultus, are irregular, I have not been able to find any 
such forms in the Twana or Upper Chehalis. 

I am not aware that they knew anything about multiplication 
before the whites came, except by repeated additions. 

Time. — The year was divided into thirteen moons, for each of 
which they had a name, and they had terms to indicate the wax- 
ing and waning of the moon, but I have not been able to learn 
that they had any names for particular days. The day-time was 
divided into dawn, sunrise, forenoon, noon, afternoon, sunset, and 
dusk ; the night had only the division of midnight. For each of 
these different parts of the day and night, they had separate names. 

Originally they knew nothing of the division of days into 
weeks. They say they first obtained the idea of Sunday from 
the Klikitat Indians, before the English came. After this they 
often met on Sunday — sang, danced, prayed, tried to purify them- 
selves, throw away their bad and make their hearts good. On 
that day they also married wives. Since they obtained this knowl- 
edge of the week, they have given names to the various days. 
Among the Twanas the meaning of the name for Sunday is holy 
day. and of the other days, one day past, two days past, etc., with 
the exception of Saturday, which means "alongside," i. e., of Sun- 
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The namesof the months are given to each because of some 

Miial occurrtnce during that month. Among the Twanas tliat 

r March means "getting warm;" that for August, "the deer 

Tshcds its horns;" that for September, "tlie male deer seeks its 

companions;" that for October, "the grass dies;" and that for 

, November, "the gr.iss goes into the ground." Among the 

ailatns the name for September signifies the same as among 

lie Twanas. It is Tcin-hive-tcln, from hivetcin, they cry. The 

ndians also have names for spring, summer, fall and winter. 

Measures of Length. — They had four standards of such meas- 
urement; (i) from the end of the thumb to the end of the middle 
er, outstretched; (2) from the shoulder to the end of the 
E>rresponding hand, with the arm extended ; (3) from the shoul- 
ei to the end of the opposite hand, arm extended; (4) the fathom, 
III travelling tlie standard was the distance which a person 
ould travel in a day. I do not know that land was measured, 
but in all square measure the above linear measures were used. 

CtibU Measure. — In measuring articles of bulk I cannot learn 

of any other standards except their baskets ; nor do I know of 

any basket of standard size. A person making a bargain for a 

tiain number of basketsful, would have to see the size of the 

■slcrt. 

V^aluiHg. — The dentalia and abalone shell, or parts of it, were 
tfce nearest thing to money which they had. the former being the 
teost valuable. A species of oliveMa shell, found in Clallam 
Waters, was sometimes brought to the Twanas by whom it was 
ed partly for money. Slaves, skins and blankets were also used 
^r the same purpose, or rather for barter. The value of the 
^^ntalia shell depended on its size, the long ones being more 
'■'uablc. according to their size, than the short ones. 

Trade. — Their modes of trade were sometimes direct and 

"in, and sometimes peculiar. Often one person made a present 

" another who did not wish to receive it. but could not refuse, 

*st he should give offense. Still the giver would soon after 

"" ' punt that he wished in return, and he always expected 

Boughtosatisfyhim. If hedid not get it there was trouble. Often 

"• after a direct trade, and the article, .such as a horse, had been 

I for six months or, if there was trouble, the animal would be 

■Murned. the bargain not being considered binding. If a horse 

Vuouh! die after having been used a long time, if it were not paid 

wr, more than likely the buyer would claim that the seller must 

low part of the price. It was too hard "to pay for a dead horse," 

"f other article destroyed. 

*ythts. — They are generally in debt to each other, and these 
^ts arc often of long standing, sometimes ten or more years. 
It is only when there is trouble between them that I have been 
""< to learn of some of these debts. One man gets vexed, and 
sowshestocollecl what is due him. The other brings in another 
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debt as an offset ; next, the first party brings up another, and so 
on. They remind the court of transactions ten or fifteen years pre- 
vious, and even a debt of relations, and wife's relations, is often 
brought up to be considered as much as if it were a personal 
one. 

At one time an old Indian living at Seabeck was invited to a 
potlatch at Skokomish; he accepted the invitation, but while 
attending it his house was broken into and robbed of property of 
considerable value. As he could not find who did it, he claimed 
that the man who invited him to the potlatch ought to pay him; 
because, if the giver of the potlatch had not induced him to leave 
home, he would not have lost his articles. 

Commerce. — They have dishes made from the horn of the 
mountain goat or sheep, which are said to have come from the 
Stikine Indians of British Columbia, six or eight hundred miles 
to the north ; the dentalia shell, their ancient money, also came 
from the same region, and they occasionally obtain articles from 
the Haida Indians of Queen Charlottes Island. They obtain 
baskets, pipes, buffalo robes and horn dishes of the Klikitats and 
Yakamas of Eastern Washington, one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred miles to the east; baskets from the Chehalis and Cowlitz 
Indians, a hundred miles to the south, and from the Quinaielt 
Indians, on the coast, about the same distance to the west 
The distances spoken of are in a direct line; the way 
by which the articles come is much further, sometimes 
twice as far. The northern traffic is mainly by water, but that 
with the Klikitats, Cowlitz, Chehalis and Quinaielts is mainly by 
land, which accounts for the difference in distance. The articles 
from these distant tribes is, however, limited in number, and most 
of them are obtained through some intermediate tribe, but there 
is considerable traffic among those tribes who live inside of these 
limits, as the Skokomish, Skagit. Puyallup, Lummi, Makah and 
Victoria Indians. At present thousands from these tribes meet 
ever}' fall in the Puyallup and adjoining valleys to pick hops for 
the whites, when considerable trading is done. Their relation 
with all at present is peaceful, and it has been so for many years; 
and as all of these tribes have made about the same advancement 
in civilization ; their influence is neither particularly elevating or 
depressing. 

The great amount of trade and. contact however, which they 
have had with those outside of their own tribes for the past 
thirty years, has been both favorable and unfavorable: favorable 
with reference to food, clothes, houses and habits of industry, 
and against theft, falsehood and murder tamahnous, but unfavor- 
able in its influence on temperance and chastity. 

M. Eells. 

Skokomish, Washington Territory. 
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^^B On a morning ia May, in the year 1881, 1 embarked from tlie 
^^Ff-asding at San Lazaro gate in Mexico, in a passenger scow forty 
B fi=d(n length, bound for Tuzcuco. The flat-bottomed boat was 
at>out six feet in breadth, roofed with boards; two benches, one 
orseach side, were for the passengers, of whom there were about 
*- <iozcR, while the baggage was piled promiscuously everywhere. 
■- tic crew of this craft consisted often men, eight of whom were 
c«>ininon "seamen," and there were the steersman and captain, 
»«; latter deeming himself a very important personage ; all of 
»«;sc were Indians. We went down the canal to the lake, nearly 
■ "re mites, in fine style, towed by half a do^en peons who ran 
^ith the line on one side of the canal, while a horse trotted along 
^i*ha line attached on the other side, the boat stirring up the 
>«-il contents of the ditch to the bottom, sending forth villainous 
Jors; but the rapid motion of the boat stirring up the stench 
tx-vcd soon to bear us out of its jurisdiction. The boat drew 
Jhl inches of water, whenever it had an opportunity, but for 
^r!y three miles after we entered the lake, there was but seven 
~iics of water and the vessel settled down into an inch or so of 
t^Jd, through which it wasdragged by the mariners. After get- 
~~ _g into deep water (two feet) the eight polemen at the bow. four 
pf* each side, set their poles and pushed along the craft, walking 
Ti>r^*-ard as the boat advanced. In some such manner. I am com- 
'^lled to believe, the famous brigantines of Cortez navigated 
*!« T«cuco. Wc had been four hours on the voyage and half 
*V across the lake when wc met a craft the counterpart of our 
v-rj, on its way to Mexico ; it was laden with modern Tezcucans 
Bwhowere going to market, as their ancestors had gone, more 
■41ia.n three hundred years before. Mirrored in the lake, with 
*oiidwful fidelity, were the peaks of Popocatapetl and its com- 
KP»»iion. their snowy heights gleaming in the pool like burni.shed 
l*»lver; to add to the strange scene, was the sight of fishermen 
j**«Jing in the lake, ten miles from shore, and with dip-nets and 
I 3flas-es taking the small fish and reptiles that abound in the local- 
I ^' The lake has been to the Aztecs a never-failing source of 
] foad supply from the time a wandering tribe first encamped at 
ihe edge of a sedgy marsh until the present time. After being 
imprisoned on the boat from 8 a. m. until 3 o'clock p. m., and 
iccomplishing twenty miles, we were landed at last near the site 
*h<:rc Cortez launched his fleet of scows and three miles from 
iVie modern town of Tezcuco, 
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Within the limits of Tezcuco there are a few mounds — re- 
mains of ancient pyramids, built of adobe, stone, and earth; they 
are from 40 to 60 feet in height and from three to five hundred 
feet in diameter. An Indian had rented a small plat of ground 
on which one of the largest of these mounds was located, and 
in leveling the lower terrace on the western side to increase the 
area of his kitchen garden, he had encountered a large sculptured 
stone. This had happened a short time previous to my arrival 
and the next day after 1 got there, having heard of the stone, I 
obtained permission of the owner and engaged a number of 
laborers to hoist it from the pit and to search also for other relics. 
I found it to be a fragment of anancientmonumcnt of porphyrj', 
sculptured m has relief v\ ith a design that I shall attempt to de- 




scribe H ith the aid of an imperfect engraving of the object. The 
stone is eight Tlvi in length. si\ foot nine inches in wjdth at the 
greatest ihameicr and twelve inches in thickness; it is a fragment 
luarly om -half of a sculptured sl.ib, representing a colossal hu- 
m.\n ix^iirc. The section remaining and here represented indi- 
c.ttes that the (x-rrcct tignrc was broken off at the neck and frac- 
tiiivd down the trunk of the body to the hips; the legs are not 
I i.-pix'^ent<.vl, their plaeo Iving supplied by supposed mylhologi- 
imI eniMcins; the left side, ami, a jx^nion of ihe body and neck 
and a disk under the ami similar somewhat in design to the great 
ealendar or sun stone, are in a manner intact; the left hand of 
(he t>i;»irc is shown with palm turned inwani; the arm is elevcD 
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inches in diameter at the junction with the shoulder and its length 
is three feet eight inches; diameter of the disk or calendar two 
feet three and one-half inches. A steel instrument highly tem- 
:red applied will maWe but a slight impression on the stone, 
'he surface of the stone shows marks of violence — and that a 
iledge or hammer has been used in defacingit; there is a gorget 
m the neck, a decoration or badge on the breast and emblems 
in the arms. Upon the index of the disk is an emblem that 
suggests a Maltese cross. 

I reported the discovery of this curious stone to the authori- 
ties of the National Museum of Antiquities at Mexico and re- 
ived their congratulations and it should be said that my an- 
louncement was the first intelligence they had received of the 
exhumation. It was my discovery in the same- sense that other 
ftrchsEological treasures have been brought to notice in the midst 
of an indifferent population. The inhabitants of Tezcuco who 
had looked upon the .stone seemed to attach small importance to 
tiie "find." The officers of the Mexican museum however were 
iaot slow in recognizing the value of the discovery and soon had 
the stone removed to the capital and later on were courteous 
enough to send me a cartoon in papier niacin- from which I have 
taken an excellent cast in plaster. The same authorities in the 
Annais of the Museum, give a description of the sculptured slab 
•and announce the opinion that the human figure is probably a 
fepresentation of the god of fire, in the Aztec mytliology. 

The object of this paper is to present a study of facts and to 
demonstrate that this stone as well as the sun or calendar stone 
and the so called sacrificial stone, could not have been the works 
of the barbarians whom Cortez encountered and conquered. To 
do this it will be necessary to disabuse the mind of false impres- 
sions of grandeur surrounding the mythical Montezuma and to 
Jook upon him as he really was ; the chief of a tribe of Indians 
fbrtiBed in the midst of a marsh. The circumstances that en- 
vironed Cortez must be considered in obtaining a correct view 
of the situation. It must not be forgotten that he was an out- 
law when he first entered Mexico, in disgrace at the Spanish 
court, and that his attack on and capture of the forces of Narvaez 
made him a traitor to his sovereign with his life forfeit to the 
crown ; the desperation of his cause required the most desperate 
measures to retrieve his lost reputation and re-establish him.self 
in favor; this could only be accompliched by conquests that 
would dazzle the court with their brilliancy and assure the em- 
peror of the acquisition of territory abounding in treasure. 

From the time the march against Montezuma began there was 
.a systematic bureau for the dissemination of false information 
est^ablished at the headquarters of the adventurer ; this was man- 
ifest especially in the exaggeration of the numbers of the enemy 
th^metand whom they almost invariably vanquished; thechron- 
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cles of Cortez never acknowledged a great defeat but in one in- 
stance, and that was on the occasion of la noche trisie (the Night of 
Sorrow), the retreat from Tenochtitlan, when the baggage had 
to be abandoned. This was necessary to account for the loss of 
treasure, the fifth part of which belonged to the king, and who 
would have demanded an exact distribution. From Tlascala, a 
territory seventy by forty miles wide, the bureau of chroniclers 
constructed a country with a population of 500,000, a number 
ten times larger than the limits could support, and this falsehood 
gave them warrant for reporting an army of 140,000 auxiliaries 
from Tlascala. In the attack on Mexico this force was joined 
by 35,000 Tezcucans, which added to the Spanish cavalry, artil- 
lery and infantry, laid siege to a collection of mud huts similar 
in appearance to the adobe villages of the Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico. In a single charge made by this formidable host of 
allies, twelve thousand Aztecs were slaughtered, yet this was 
but a single episode of the campaign ; in every engagement 
thousands of Aztecs were slain, until the aggregate reached a 
number which was more than the entire population of the tribes 
of Aztecs, Tezcucans and Tlascalans combined. Nor are the 
exaggerations of numbers the only improbable things to be con- 
sidered in the chronicles of Cortez; the cluster of adobe huts 
at the base of the ancient pyramid of Cholula is described by 
Cortez himself as **a rich and opulent city** of 40,000 houses, 
with 500 ** mosques" similar in appearance to Mohammedan 
places of worship. Bernal Diaz, more moderate in this instance, 
estimates the number of **mosques" at 100. Of Tlascala, Cortez 
reports that a stone wall nine feet in height and twenty feet thick 
enclosed that territor}- ; not a vestige of such wall can be found 
there now, because it never existed. Of the "empire" of Tez- 
cuco, Fernando de Alva says that it was the seat of learning for 
all the nations ; that its sovereign was the patron of fine arts and 
his palaces were as magnificent as the imagination could con- 
ceive. The ancient works on the little mountain Tezcocingo, five 
miles distant from modern Tezcuco, were drafted into the service 
of the historian and made to serve as the summer residence of 
the modern Tezcuco chief; and Gomarra, Clavigero, Boturini 
and modern Spanish authors cite these ruins as relics of the 
magnificence of Tezcuco at the time of the conquest. This in- 
cludes the appropriation of the five hundred steps cut in hard 
porphyry leading to the summit of Tezcocingo — a task which 
Indians are no more capable of executing than to build a modern 
opera-house. As to Tenochtitlan itself (the city of Montezuma) 
the English language is inadequate to express the description 
given in high sounding Castilian ; the gates were of jasper and 
the palaces of hewn stone with pillars of marble. 

It is difficult in this age of rapid transit and instantaneous 
communication of thought to realize the condition of Cortez 
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jld his followers and how successfully they managed to make 

Ijc world as well as their sovereign believe their marvellous 

fcories. They were the pioneers of an unknown continent, abso- 

|lle masters of the country they had overrun and their really 

mtdcrful military successes gave them warrant for the most gi- 

exaggerations. Cortez wrote his dispatches to the em- 

^ror confident that lie had no one to contradict him and the 

Dphies he exhibited gave color to his fabrications. There were 

I his time ruins overgrown by rank tropical vegetation and from 

^e he excavated sculptured slabs and statuary and sent these 

I Spain as relics of the people he had vanquished. There was 

Bid in the country which the natives could gather from the 

rids in the most primitive fashion and a portion of this found 

I w.iy to Madrid to inflame ihe avarice of the Spaniards ; there 

' lexhaustibicveinsof silver, but the process of reduring the 

s of course not understood by savages and although the 

T'oniclers spoke of the gorgeous images and plates of silver in 

' idolatrous temples, yet from the simple cause that silver was 

vcr reduced by the Aztecs there was no silver bullion sent to 

^ain except that which came from the smelting of the Span- 

. few straggling specimens of native silver which an 

litec might have picked up and preserved with the same care 

'at he would preserve tlie glittering pyrites of iron. 

I The picture-writing of the Aztecs was invented as a necessity 

lotnakc llie civilization of the conquered people conform to the 

ixapgcrations of the victors; the Aztecs no doubt, like all other 

■barbarians, had a rude system of symbols to convey ideas of 

iMttles, ambuscades, incidents of the chase, and these were painted 

™ birk or skins in the same manner that a Pottowatamie Indian 

of ihis latitude would attempt to convey thought. From such 

Si this, however, the Spaniards manufactured an elaborate system 

J>f hifroglyphicsand pretended to read from these inventions a 

"'Story of tjie Aztecs reaching back to the early centuries before 

thfist. Lord Kingsborough, with the strange infatuation of an 

Juucaled but superstitious European, consecrated his time and 

'onunc to bring before the world these monkish inventions in an 

*tT<ictive form. The myth of Montezuma's "empire" rested solely 

"n Ihcse picture-writings, and the value of the whole can be esti- 

""Iwlwhenit is known that the legends relate an incredible story 

pointing unmistakably to the preaching of St. Thomas in Ana- 

, "Uac; through all of them there is a continuous vein of special 

kploding in lavor of the Jewish origin of the Aztecs. The pic- 

I tarej themselves give evidence of their parentage; the ancient 

I Kulpturc taken from the ruins is distinctive, like that of India or 

lAayria; the picture writings arc drawn with a "fine Italian 

I nud," representing in many unguarded instances Spanish and 

I 'tJlian&ces, thus tctraying the fact that a European artist un- 

I coiBciously and naturally drew the Ukeness of that with which 
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he was closest associated. The relations of the Spaniards irt all 
that pertains to Mexico are nearly all of the marvelous character, 
not excepting that of the apparition at Guadaloupe, which, in the 
days of the later Diaz, is not deemed essential even by the 
church to believe. Is it not high time then that archaeologists 
and historians should discard other stories equally as absurd ? 

With Spanish authorities as guides it is difficult to fix the date 
of Aztec occupation of the valley ; each has his own date and 
none agree. Clavigero says the Aztecs came to Chapultepec in 
1248. Now Chapultepec is but a few miles from the lake and 
less than two miles from the site of Tenochtitlan ; yet in the an- 
nals of the Aztec peregrination, Padre Duran gravely takes ac- 
count of the seventy odd years passed within less than half a 
day's journey from the laguna and compares the wanderings of 
the Aztecs to those of the Jews in the wilderness. On such 
slender threads hang the foundation of Spanish history in Mex- 
ico and the school of archaeology based on such chronicles. 
Aztec traditions are to be relied upon with the same degree of 
suspicion that attaches to the tales of all uncivilized peoples and 
their claims for culture are to be judged by their works. The 
seeker after Aztec relics in the City of Mexico at the present day 
will find a barren field ; there are no remains of the fabled Teno- 
chtitlan ; not a vestige of the great palace of the "emperor"; not 
a broken or perfect column ; not a brick or stone from his man- 
sion ; not a foundation wall of a temple, because adobe huts are 
built without foundations ; the first row of unburned brick being 
laid on top of the ground and frequently without having the 
ground previously leveled; of the great canals he will find 
enough to prove beyond a doubt that they were but narrow 
ditches traversing a marsh. There are however in the National 
Museum of Antiquities objects which will attract the attention of 
an observer, of more than ordinary interest and these will be con- 
sidered in connection with the claims made as to their Aztec 
origin. 

The Sun Stone or Calendar is said to have been discovered in 
an excavation near the site of the present cathedral and has oc- 
cupied a place in the cathedral wall with its surface exposed to 
view ; it has been made by the chroniclers to serve as a calendar 
for the division of time according to the Aztec chronolog>' and 
its emblems interpreted to mean the weeks, months and days of 
the Aztec year. A cycle is also happily introduced. There is 
however a wretched discrepancy between the symbols represent- 
ed on the stone and the picture-writings supposed to correspond 
to the same ideas. This might have been avoided had the inven- 
tors of the pictures taken a little more time and used more dis- 
cretion. The monument is in an unfinished condition, as it is 
still in the embrace of a block of trachyte, ^<rith uneven diameter 
and rough corners. The so-called Sacrificial Stone presents the 
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t evidences of its own antiquity and at the same time bears on 
suriacc a constant, silent, but appealing protest against the 
ums of Aztec workmanship. This object is a cyUnder of tra- 
ytc twenty-seven feet in circumference and about thirty-three 
chcs in height ; the under surface is plain; the upper surface 
d circumference are covered with figures in relief In the cen- 
r of the upper surface is a circular cavity a few inches in depth 
lich communicates with a channel that terminates at the cir- 
nce. The sculpture is a better specimen of art than any 
er work in the museum with perhaps two exceptions. It will 
conceded that this monument was in use at and previous to 
le lime of the conquest and was actually employed as a stone 
D which V ictims were slaughtered by the Aztecs. It was fou nd 
a the vicinity of a kocalli or mound of worship by the conquer- 
Dis and the Aztecs themselves acknowledged to the Spaniards, 
ihc use to which it had been applied. The prisoner was 
arcichcd prone to the surface, the life-blood was made to flow 
iato the cavity and from thence through the channel to the cir- 
eunifercnce, The most ordinary observer will not fail to notice 
the inconsistency between the finely wrought, though grotesque 
iigurcs in relief on the surface and the rude channel which makes 
ils way through the sculptured portion, destroying that part of 
the surface and the design of the work itself; the channel is con- 
tinued lo the periphery -and for a few Inches is a rough gash, ob- 
literating a part of the figures on the circumference that assist in 
wmning a procession. It is as if a band of Sioux Indians had 
"ftaincd possession of a European work of art and utilized it in 
Iliwr way as an instrument of torture. The place where the 
Wilral cavity is now, was once perhaps where the sun was repre- 
*ntecl in a conventional manner. 

This stone was used by the Aztecs as a convenient thing on 
■nichio kill their prisoners of war or on which to sacrifice vic- 
finii lo their idols, and. as is evident, paid little regard lo the 
sculptured designs which had been wrought out through the 
PWicncc and skill of the people who had preceded them. It is 
'"y probable that these great works of antiquitj* — the Sun and 
*Hiilcd Sacrificial Stones — were transported from Chapultepec 
* Tfotihuacan, where there are evidences of ancient occupation, 
•""he Aztec village on the marshes of Lake Tezcuco, and there 
■Me lo serve in the rites of Aztec idolatry ; it is also probable 
loMthey had not been long in Tenochtitlan at the time of the 
^"Wiih invasion. The most enthusiastic advocates of Aztec 
a*iinsto art and civilization admit the antiquity of the pyramids 
ofTcoiihuacan and the monuments that have been discovered in 
tba locality ; the City of the Gods was in ruins when the battle 
^ Olutnba was fought, a feiv days after tlie retreat of Cortez from 
Jlwico. The bureau of false chroniclers inadvertently told this 
tfuth in a description of the b.ittlc. Now the monuments oj' 
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Teotihuacan bear the same emblems that are inscribed on the Sun 
and Sacrificial Stone, as well as the sculptured slab of Tezcuco ; 
it is also true that all the well identified objects of Aztec manu- 
facture are atrocious caricatures, especially those representing the 
human figure. They are no worse in that respect than the baked 
figures of clay made by the Zunis and Moquis of Arizona and 
New Mexico, and are no better, which is the only comparison 
justifiable in the examination of such crude and childish eflTorts. 
The terra cotta heads of Teotihuacan display ingenuity if not 
true art in depicting the various characteristics of the human 
face ; in representing the passions, and, strange as it may seem, 
heads with Roman and Grecian features, indicating either a high 
ideal of humanity or that the makers had encountered some of 
the best representatives of the race. 

The "empire" of Montezuma was the intellectual creation of 
the literary and historical bureau appointed by Cortez — it was 
elaborated and embellished by Prescott and believed in now 
mainly because it is a pleasant delusion. The Aztecs were a 
tribe of barbarians squatted in a marsh ; the very emblem that 
is said to have been blazoned on the banner of the Indians — an 
eagle perched on a cactus with a serpent in its talons — is a glar- 
ing inconsistency applied to a people claiming the serpent as one 
of their deities! 

A further examination of the subject will include observations 
as to the antiquity and origin of the Mexican monuments, and 
will be the topic of my next paper. 

Ottumwa, Iowa. S. B. Evans. 
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Editorial. 



I 



THE PRESERVATION OF MONUMENTS, 

At the last meeting of the American Association, held in New 
York, a committee was appointed to devise some scheme by 
which the prehistoric monuments of this country might be pre- 
served. The committee consisted of the following named gen- 
tlemen: Rev. S. D. Peet, editor of the American ANTiyuARiAN, 
Prof. E. T. Cox, formerly geologist of the State of Indiana, and 
E. P. Vining, of Chicago. It is very desirable that measures 
should be taken immediately to presen.'c the monuments from 
further destruction, as they are rapidly disappearing. One effort 
has already proved successful. We refer to the effort to pre- 
serve the great serpent mound in Adams County, Ohio. This 
is now the property of the Fcabody Museum, having been pur- 
chased by a private fund. For the incL-ption of this effort, credit 
should be given to Miss Alice Fletcher, who fortunately called 
the attention of certain ladies at Newport, and afterwards put the 
matter in the hands of Prof, Putnam, of Cambridge. The success 
of this effort is an encouragement to others. It is said that 
aaother of the earth-works of Ohio is for sale, and that efforts 
are being made to purchase it. We refer to Ft. Ancient. This 
is very desirable and we hope it may be accomplished. We doubt, 
however, whether private funds and efforts of private individuals, 
or even of local societies are sufficient to accomplish the object 
desired. It would seem as if come more general plan should be 
adopted. In Europe the monuments have become objects of 
legislation. An act of parliament has already secured protection 
for several of the monuments of Great Britain. It is said that 
several of the most notable prehistoric monuments of F'rance 
are to be preserved, having been brought under the protection of 
government, the standing stones at Carnac being among them. 
The government of Norway and Sweden long ago passed decrees 
by which certain monuments in those countries should be pre- 
served. We think that the same effort should be made in this 
country. There are many facilities for so doing. In the first' 
place, there is a large amount of United States territory in which 
many interesting monuments are found, and it would only require 
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an act of Congress to immediately place tliem beyond the con- 
trol of private owners and beyond the reach of all despoilers. The 
cliff houses of Colorado and Arizona are in places ivhere they can 
be protected. The old Pueblos are also on Indian lands, which are 
under the control of Congress, The monuments in the Mississippi 
valley are not so easily brought under the control of the general 
government ; for the most of these state legislation may be nec- 
essary. It would seem easy to secure such legislation if the 
ball were set rolling. There are many mounds in public prop- 
erty, and it would require only a simple act of legislature, with- 
out any outlay to preserve these where the mounds are UDon 
publicgrounds. The grounds of state asylums, state universities, 
soldiers' homes, and states' prisons come directly under the con- 
trol of the legislature. But there are other public grounds be- 
sides these, grounds which are exempt from taxation, such as 
village cemeteries, city parks, college grounds, and fair grounds, 
over which legislature might easily assume control. In Wiscon- 
sin some of the most interesting groups of the state are on public 
property. This is also the case in Ohio. The works at Marietta 
are in a cemeterj', and those at Newark are in a fair ground. 
There arc other works which might be easily secured, as the 
verj' fact that they are monuments would hinder them from being 
useful for any other purpose. The great mound at Cahokia is 
large enough to have a field upon the summit and to be culti- 
vated; but the most of the pyramid mounds are useless as pri- 
vate property. A small outlay might secure these from their 
owners. We suggest to our readers that they give attention to 
this subject, and that they furnish information as to the different 
classes of works referred to. It would seem as if this movement 
was important, and it is probable that some plan will be devised 
by which it will come to a successful issue. Will our readers 
please let us know as to the mounds which are situated upon 
public property? 



I 



THE OHIO CENTENNIAL. 

The centennial of the organization of the old Northwest Ter- 
ritory is to be celebrated during this year. Already has tlie 
first gathering taken place, namely at Marietta. The Ohio His- 
torical and Archsological Society instituted this, and the cele- 
bration was in part under their auspices. There were present a 
number of celebrities ; the exercises are said to have been very in- 
teresting. Addresses were made by Gov. Foraker, Judge Hoar, 
President Hayes and others. It was a very sensible celebration. 
No attempt at show or sensation, no parade of military or blare 
of trumpets, but interesting and valuable addresses and much of 
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historical information. Marietta is an old historic town and the 
seat of a college, the home of a cultivated people. The pre- 
historic works do not seem to have come into the account 
in this celebration and yet the pre-histonc works at Mari- 
etta are very interesting. The next celebration will be at Co- 
lumbus during the month of July. We hope that some address 
will be given in which the pre-historic monuments shall be men- 
tioned. Five states have been hewn out of the old Northwest 
Territory — Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. Every 
one of them bears an Indian name. The tribes of Indians have 
been removed. We are now occupying the territory which once 
belonged to them. They deserve at least a mention during this 
celebration. On this territory there are works which belong 
to a people which preceded any of the known tribes of Indians. 
May it not be that one result of this celebration should be that 
these monuments are preserved from further destruction ? We 
can transmit a gift to the future generations for which they will 
be grateful. Is not this a practical object? and shall it not be 
made prominent? We commend the subject to the attention of 
the archaeological society of Ohio and to the gentlemen who 
may be in attendance in Columbus. 



o- 



STONE MOUNDS AND STONE GRAVES. 

The preservation of monuments suggests a thought about the 
stone mounds, stone walls, and other works in stone. These 
are much more liable to be taken down, and made useful in 
buildings, than are the earth-warks. Hence the importance of 
having a record of them. Stone mounds arc of three kinds. 
Those which are composed wholly of stone, those which have 
stone chambers in them, and those which contain stone graves. 
Beside these are stone walls, stone graves, and stone circles, all 
of which are important in making up the archaeological map. 
We ask our readers to give us information in regard to every 
structure of this kind. The following notes will show what 
kinds of structures there are: 

Stone Mounds in Ralls County, Mo. — George L. Hardy 
writes to The Smilhsonian for 1881 in reference to the mounds 
in Ralls county, and says: "The mounds are invariably found 
within a mile from a stream, either on the bottoms or on the 
bluffs bordering the streams. They are composed wholly of 
earth, wholly of stone, or the two combined. Where stones 
were used the plan seems to have been to first to pave with flat 
stones for a natural foundation. To place the body on the 
stone and to have covered it with one or more, so that it is dl- 
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ways found in a crushed condition. The remains found in 
mounds made of stone were generally much more decayed than 
those found in earth mounds. In one case a dry wall made up 
one foot and a half hi(;^h and covered with a large flat stone on 
which other stones were thrown indiscriminately. In another 
case the bedstone was formed into a shallow through, and flat 
stones covered the trough. On removing the flat stones, there 
was found a bed of charcoal several inches thick, animal and 
vegetable matter charred, showing cremation. Wilson's Knob 
is a crest about a hundred and twenty feet long. This was 
covered with stone to the depth of twenty to thirty feet, the pile 
being about twenty feet wide. This was found to have been 
originally a row of burial places, nine in number, circular in 
form, each from eight to nine feet in diameter (inner measure) 
contiguous to each other. The remains of the walls still stand 
to the height of twenty inches. Judging from the appearances 
it would seem that each had been of a conical or dome-like form. 
They were composed wholly of stone and the remains found in 
them were almost wholly decomposed. 

Mounds in the Missouri Valley. — Mr. A. L. Brace 
wrote to the Tonng Mineralogist in 1884 concerning mounds 
in Andrew county, Mo. The peculiarity of these mounds was, 
they were covered with flat limestone, probably with the object 
of preventing wild beasts from penetrating them. The interior 
contained bones burned to a char and weighted down with 
heavy stones. The following are the relics : Shell beads, 
green stone implements, clay pipes, pottery, axes with grooves, 
wedges ten inches long, double bitted curved bark-peeler, [will 
any one tell us what kind of a relic that is?] flint flakes for 
removing dirt — from five to fifteen inches long, stone hammers 
with grooves, round balls for games, ceremonial stones, flint 
perforators, flint spear-heads, blunt arrow-heads, and a mill 
holding a paillull, with its pulverizer, weighing thirty pounds. 
Has anv one found such a mill as that described? 
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UTERARY NOTES. 

The next volume of the "Proceedings of the Davenport Aeademy" will 
contninthe following archaeological items : "An Ancient Mine in Arkansas," 
by W. A. Chapman, 4 pp. "Mound Exploration Rt Toolesboro, Louisa 
county, Iowa," by Messrs. Lynch, Fulton, Harriaon and Preston ; 6 pp. 
'"Ancient Grooved Rock," by W. A. Chapman ; 2 pp ; one cut, "Mound 
Explorations in Northwestern Iowa," by Prof. F, Starr. 

IIkbvam, TllB LixGi'isT. — America bos the honor of having raised up one 
of the moat eminent Hnguiata in tlie world. Hervas livefl from 1735 to 180U 
He was a Spaniard by birth and a Jesuit by profesaion. While working as a 
missionary among the Polyglott tribes of America, his attention was 
drawn to systematic etudy of languages. After his return, he lived chiefly 
at Rome in tiie raidet of the numerous Jesuit missionaries who had been 
recalled from all parts of the world, and who, by their communications on 
the dialects of tbe tribes among whom they had been laboring, assisted 
him greatly in his reseiircbea. He was followed by Adelung, wlio pub- 
lished his work called Mithridatea. The emprera Kathrine of Russia as- 
sisted in the work and tbe imperial diet ion arj- apjieared in 1787. H con- 
tains 279 languages, 171 for Asia, 55 for Europe, 30 for Alrica and 23 for 
America. This was before the etudy of Sanpkrit. The history of what may 
be called European Sanskrit philology dates from the foundation of the 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta, in 1784. It was through the labors of Sir Will- 
iam Jones, Casey, Wilkins, Foater, Colebrook and other memlicra of that 
illustrious society that the Brahmane became first acee^ible to European 
scholars; and it would be difflcuit to say which of the two. the language or 
tbe literature, excited the deepest and most lasting interest. 

CiRciTLAr ON PALEOLiTints. — The SmitliBonion In«lilution has issued a 
circular inquiring about paleolithiea in America. There is a mention in 
this circular of the article in Tite Americas Antiqu.irian by A. F. Berlin, 
describing the paleolilhics in Pennsylvania; also of Dr. C. C. Abbott's find 
in New Jersey and Miss F. Babbitt's finds in Minnesota. We hope that 
as a result of this circular that all who have paleolithic relics in their cabi- 
nets, will farnisb information to the SmithsoniBn or The Antiqi'aria^. 

Una* Major. — la the proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arcbieology 
for March, 18S7, there is an interesting article on "Enphraleon names of the 
constellation Ursa Major," by RobertBrown, Jr., F. S. A. The coustetlotion 
of the Great Bear forms the chief of tbe northern signs ns Orion does the 
southern signs. There is a remarkable correspondence between tbe two. 
The nnmber seven is conspicuous in each. The title "confronter"isttppUed 
to tbe star combination untouched by ocean. Prof. Sayce suggests that the 
number seven inthearrauKement of fourand tbreein the twosigns of Orion 
and the Kpper is remarkable. Other remarkable groups of seven arranged 
by foura and threes arc seen in the heavens. Tbe Little Dipper or Ursa 
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Minor has the same as Ursa Major or Orion. It is supposed that these signs 
were originally located by the Aryans. Proctor thinks that Ursa Minor 
formed a wing of the Dragon. He sees in the skies a picture of the Winged 
Dragon which was familiar to the ancients, and substitutes the Dragon for 
the Great Seriient of later times. 

Mother-right — ^The change from mother-right to father-right which 
Mr. Boaz observed when passing from the northern tribes to the soutliern, 
— or from the Eskimos to the Thlinkits — has been observed by others. 
The Dakota's held to father-right, and scarcely any clan or tribe among 
them held to mother-right. The Algonquins on the other hand every- 
where held to mother-right, and never changed to father-right There is a 
mystery about this subject in the case of the tribes referred to. Lineage and 
descent may have had something to do with it. The Eskimos belong to 
a different stock from the Thlinkits. The Algonquins were ethnically dif- 
ferent from the Dakotas. The question is as to the transition from mother- 
right to father-right. Are there other tribes in America in which this transi- 
tion has been discovered? Is it inevitable that in the progress of society 
matriarchy should changt^ to patriarchy? In the east, especially in Scrip- 
ture lands, the patriarchal system wa« the nonual condition. There is no 
record in history of the mother-right having prevailed there. It would be 
interesting to find out at what stage in the progress of development the 
change took place. 

The Home of the Aryans. — After the discussion over the original home 
of the Aryan race, in which Ltizarus Geiger, has placed it in Germany, 
Penka in Scandinavia, Poesche in southwestern Germany, Lomaschek in 
eastern Europe, Prof. Max Mueller comes out with a book claiming that his 
first position was right. The home of the Indo-Germanic nations was 
somewhere in the interior of Asia and probably in the vicinity of the upper 
course of the Oxus, whence at a remote period of antiquity the Indie and 
Iranian peoples migrated southeastward, towanl Ilindostan and Persia, 
and tlie Hellenic, Italic, Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavic northwestward, spread- 
ing over Europe. 

Mr. Ai). F. Handkliei: of the llemenway Southwestern ArcluiH^logical Ex- 
pedition, to wIkmu it assigned the documentary historical research, and 
who last year copied in Mexico very valuable documents of which a large 
number were completely unknown, is now at work at Santa Fe, N. M., on 
the An'hives, bv oourtesv so called. 
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KrUOPKAX ARCH.KOLOCJY. 

* 

M. Krasxokf has made some interesting discoveries in Turkestan among 
.he rock inscriptions; the men are always on horseback, with bows, arrows, 
long i>ikes from which stream flags, and with curved swords. They are 
dressed like the i>repent Khalat of the Mongols and Turks. The scenes re- 
late to the chase; and among the animals shown is one very large one with 
a big hairy tail and tusks like those of the mammoth. 

A RiNic stone found at llaggerstalund, Sweden, bore an inscription to the 
memory of two men who died in Greece, It is e.specially important from 
the mention of that countr\'. 
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A Gait-ic ceweterv baa lately been Jieoot'ered in the Faubourg St, Ger- 
nuin, Paris, rontaining fifty-two tombs, with skeletnnH— men, women and 
cbildren. Only a few of the skeletons were wale. Swards, lanceH, shields 
and implements of bronze and iron were also found. 

Da. Fijjhcihtb lia§ lately investigated two prehistoric German BmriflcJal 
stones, one near Staden under Nidda, and the other on the great Felberg in 
Taunoa. 

In a turf-moor near Cnlbe, Bome five feet below the surfece, were found a 
number of old bonettand bone-harpoons, artifidally sharpened, pointedond 
polished. The weapons were similar to those used to-day by natives of a 
low type of civiliKation. 

Dr. P.\bw lately explored a number of tombs ut Luxei (Haute-Saone), 
finding only three in which skeletons hUII remained intact, One of the 
skulls had been trephined in the right portion of the frontal bone, and the 
operation seemed to have been done by scraping with a curved instru- 
ment. A i=top was put to the work of the learned anti((uar}' on the pretext 
that he was giving offense to the religious sentiment of the comniuiiity. 

L.vTB Italian Discoveries. — Excavations In Bologna near the Church of 
S. Apollinaris brought to light a number of remains, first' of Christain 
tombs, then of a Roman era, and below all, objects of a very great antiquity, 
with indications of extremely ancient habitations. 

In Orvieto excavations in the Valsenian necropolis have resulted in the 
discovery of many Etruscan inscriptions. 

At Rome in the ancient necropolis of the Esquiline three new tombs be- 
neath a virgin eoil covered with shapele^ tnassei> of tufa rontaining bronze 
rings and fibulae and a few vases ofa iu/iun type. 

In Curti a new (hi-nii incription. 

In Pompeii a number of surgical instruments, including ttlrrlm' ypfriilii. 

At Brindisi a female statue inscrilxnl MercfUla Fertn. 

At Syracuse a small rectanpilaredifice adorned with columns, supposed 
to be the remains of the santuorj'of the nymph On ii«, spoken of by Diadu- 
rtn Siculiix. 

At BufTaloTB a number of autique amulets presenting the embtema of 
many divinities. 

Latb Gehjias Di3co\*bbies.— At Nimlau, near Olmutz, on the occasion of 
draining a lake have been found the remains of Lacustrian Pile-dwellers at 
M depth of 50 cm., surrounded by a system of oak log fortifications running 
from southwest to northeast tied together with withes. 

A Jadeilc axe has lately been found in Alahren, a locality where nothing 
tdmitar had ever been discovered. It is small and flat and sharpened, is 56 
mm. long, 28 mm. broad and 9.5 mm. thick ; weighs 22,113 ^. Tlie Upper 
mr&ce is finely polished and unevenly colored. 

In the Steiennark valleys many valuable archieological finds have been 
made and it is considered to represent an almost undeveloped field, rich for 
thi4 future explorer. 

Explorations have been made at Burgstall near Oedenberg in five tumuli, 
resulting in the finding of many interetiting objects supposed to relate back 
to the earlics^t prehistoric inhabitants. 
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M. Bqnnemebe read before the rariaiaiiSorietyofAQthropology, on April 
21, 1887, a imper on "Senient StoDes," in which lie referred to Anfftiinuin 
Ovinn carried ljy the DruidH as a mark of Iheir high office. He stated that 
the superaticion as to these etone« and their value was still extant among 
the modem Breluns. He stated one peasant had given an acre of go^dland 
and another a line pair of oxen for one or two of these wouderAii stODee. 

M. Emile RivERE has lately discovered at Chaville, France, a largi> qnan- 
tity of cut flints worked by the hand of prehJBloric man. So ntimeroUB are 
these remains that in one day he obtained over 300 spwimen*. good and 
bad, broken and whole. No human or animal bones were found at this pre- 
historic workshop. 

Dolmens is Southeks Rli^la. — Mr. Felitzin baa recently been exploring 
the dolmens in tlie Tcherke«B country with interesting results. They are 
generally of a nniform coustraction — a flat slab supported on four upright 
stones, presenting the effect of a large table. Two of the sides are long,uid 
the other two short. Beneath them have been found stiiral bronie ringe, 
arrowheads of flint and bronze, bronze heads, cowries, red ochre, etc The 
age 19 generally considered very remote. M. Felitzin lately reiwrted in de- 
tail his explorations to the Archirological Society of Moscow. 



BOOK RKVIEWS. 
Prr-IIifiimj o/ ilif North, Based on Conteiuiwmry Memorials. By J. J. A. 

Worsaae. Tranulated, etc., by H. F. Muretand Simpson, M. A., London. 

Trubner & Co., Ludgate HilL 1886. 

This is a very suggestive book. It" gives the sub-iii visions of the stone 
age, bronze age, iron age, and brings down the history of the north, from 
the eariiest period, 30U0 B. C, to the \'iking time?. 1000 A. D. The author 
does not claim extreme antiquity, but thinks that Europe did not receive 
its first population, before the human race had t<pread extensively eJee- 
wbere. The Rtonc and bronze age prevailed in India, China, Aseyria and 
Egj'pt or Scanduiavia. The same strata of ancient culture may be recog- 
nized in JaiiBU, the .South Sea Islands and America. Buttheauthorlbinks 
that they spread from India, east and north. The Kitchen middens of Den- 
mark contains the eariiest tokens of the presence of man. Not a trace of 
the paleolithic age or the slone age called the "Mammoth or Reindeer Pe- 
riod" has yet been revealed. Rude stone objects identically siniilaj- are 
foundintheshell heaps of America, Japan, and cave and coast finds of south 
Europe, but not the least trace of a fuller development or change in orna- 
mental objects. One thing is noticeable, so vast a quantity of useftil and 
unused implements, weapons and relics found in the refuse heapi^ 
mingled with charcoal, animal bones and potsherds, would indicate tither 
the burial of their implements with their dead, the bumingof their bodies, 
or the offerings of these implements to their Gods. The arctic group in the 
European stone age was introduced by Laps and Finns, bat may have been 
later than the Kitchen middens. It was separated by glacier covered flelda 
and impenetrable forests. The stone graves introduced the later stone age. 
These can not com[iare In size and decoration with many of the mona- 
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« uf Kcalem Eurupe. The implemontB and i«lint fonnU in llit'm wire 

fw high a tj-pp, Imt they may have been introduccJ from the south of 

(Hi. A Blitiri> t'uDtrHEt Js seen betweeji the earlier and later Ftone age. 

oiaminalion and roiPpariHon of the unburnt 1>odies laid in the stone 

m have as yel failed to show the i>articiilar raie tu which we ebould 

rrilw Ihfeo Htroi'tiircs. The stone graves are very numerous in Kcandina- 

They we^re followed by or mingled with barrowa and giant diambers, 

h aiv lo ho ili»tiiig:iiighed from the stone graves, as these latter have 

e lids of llal slabe, but the ehambers have long pai«agewayH for their 

riio giant cliamhera, made of colossal stone, always flat on the in- 

r MirEiicie, with liiDg entrances of stone settings, have been otiserved in 

e eoxUheni parts of fVandinavin and in Denmark. They rewmblc those 

laml in Brittany and Irelapd, but tliey are sup^Msed to be allied to the 

Bffe. L'ndpr the pressure of heavy superlncumhent weight of tlie 

row. they Uuve Burrived the lapse of years, Some of these are filled 

1 banes, as if there had been a hone burial. They are packeil from floor 

if ai)d show no extensive population. There are nests and rows and 

« of flint and gronnd stone relics in Scandinavia as in America. The 

n is that lliese were offerings, Oup-sbaped deprcessione and rep- 

sntations of "footpriJils" are also found there as well as here, also animal 

s, amuli-ls. and rondellee from trei>anned skulls, showing that the 

i« iiui><>rstitlon prevailed there as here. Curved, crescent-sbaped knives 

I Axod villi their ends dovru, in circles of various size, found In meadows, 

' pieces uf amber in pots placed in bogs, aa well as deposits of stone axe« laid 

Ltiil, indlciite Dial aboriginal commerce and relics and tieasure-troves 

wervminmon. The bronze age is divided into the earlier and the later. 

Tkie iloes tiut interest the American student as much as the stone age, and 

1^ Hid author's remarks on the use of metal, and especially that of copper, 

*n tetf suggestive. There was a copper age in this country, but not in 

^oa<linuvia. The copper a(K preceded the bronxe age in Switzerland and 

f^lnd Enrope, but did not reach the north. Prof. Worsaae maintains that 

tile fnriu and ornamentation of the bronxe relics was imitated In amber and 

'^'wy before the bronze itself became common. lie accounts for the simi- 

"rtlyoflbrm in relics, both during the bronae ond wtoneage, to borrowed 

y*) the reeutl of intercourse among the races, and not to evolution or 

Mtiiral devi'lopnient. The book is very instniclive and will be sought for 

''J Auirrii»n readers, 



' G. 8. D«v>-snn Brothei 



^^y^(l^rl•t'tli<■^:^. 3. W. Dawaor 
Publishers, Montreal. 
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'^ewlmppy l^i call attention to this book, even if it is seven years since 

" *w Grtt published. The modern representative of fossil man chiefly 

, V^ dC is the village of Hochalega, near Moutreal- This village was 

I **iiliedby Cartier in 1535. It disappeared, but wo? re-discovered in the 

"i^Mii of extending the city of Montreal westward. This is the strange 

"lof the story. "In a century or lesK its site is covered with a dense and 

'" *ana^ forest. This is cleared and again becomes cultivated fields show- 

V no trace of (brtner oc<iipation. In three centuries the remains, whca 

I wMitHnd, ore veritable fossils ; everything [>erishable, even hair and the 

al iBatler of Ikonea have <lisappearrd^ nothing remains but stone and 
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pottery, and charcoal, and the mineral matter of bones, which underground 
might remain for a hundred centuries as for one " There were some inter- 
esting objects exhumed from the site. First the pottery. This was orna- 
mented with different patterns, which the author designates as follows : a, 
basket ; b, net ; c, corn ear. Some of the pieces of pottery have handles in 
the shape of human heads, on the inside of the vessel, and the explanation 
given by the author is, that this was in order to protect the cord or bark 
rope, by which the vessel was suspended from the fire outside, and so pre- 
vent the vessel from falling with its contents into the fire ; a very reason- 
able explanation. Earthen pii>es were found; these resemble the pipes 
which have been exhumed in western New York, and they may have been 
received from the Iroquois who inhabited New York. The typical Mound- 
builder s pipe does not seem to have been exhumed at Hochalega. The 
figure of an owl's head, remarkable like those found in the ruins of Troy. 
occur on many Huron pipes. This introduces the subject of the similarity 
of ornaments. The geographical distribution of pipes of different patterns 
wouldbe an interesting study. Sir William Dawson discusses the question 
whether paleolithic man was ignorant of pottery? He mentions the vil- 
lage site at Soloutre, near Moustier, France. The great depths of the beds of 
de])ris and their stratafication and layers indicate a long term of residence, 
and it would seem that the remains of the mammoth and other extinct an- 
imals extend throughout the whole. Enormous numbers of wild horse:^ 
were buried here. It is unknown whether they were driven over the fact* 
of the precipice by hunters or were slaughtered for food by the people. 
The dead were buried under hearths or fire-places, very much as the Green- 
landers' and some of the tribes of Mound-builders buried their dead. Dr. 
Dawson says that the flint weapons are of the paleolithic type character- 
istic of the river gravels, while other implements and weapons are as well 
worked as those of the Inter stone age. This is not the only place where 
diflerent horizons are found, though it is not often that the same dej^osits 
will connect ages which are ordinarily so widely separated and fuse them 
into one. The doubtful part of Dr. Dawson's book is that chapter in which 
he speaks of the "Migration of the Kaces" Algonquins, AUeglians, Toltecans, 
etc. It would have been l)etter to have given authority for the assertion 
that the Algoncjuins in their migration entered America from the E(|uato- 
rial Atlantic and passed north. The common opinion is that they came 
from Behring's Straits, though Charles G. Leland maintains that the Abi- 
nakis and Micmacs derived their traditions from the north of pAirope and 
hence that the Algonquins may have come from that region. What author- 
ity Ls there for saying "that the Ilochalegans were the last survivors of a 
race which was declining, and that was wedged in between the Iroquois 
and the Algontjuius and ancient Alleghans? The " resemblance of the old 
AUeglians to the Toltecans or primitive Mexicans" is imaginary. The eye 
is deceiving when it undertakes to trace race resemblances on pii>es, pot- 
tery, vases and monuments. We could i)rove almost any nationality in 
this way. The communistic style of living is si)oken of, and we conclude 
that the Hochalegans were like the Iroquois in this resi)ect. Whether all 
native tribes erected their houses in this way is a question. It is well for 
the archaeologist to take up a book like this occasionally and go over the 
points, for the variety of thought and opinion expressed in it will be an ad« 
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^eveo If oneiloeE not aci.'ept the po§it ions. I)r. Dawson hai< a broad 
i(>luvhip,andalwiLfslifts the rvnder to a higher outlook and amon-'iumpre- 
kjuiTt! view, atiJ yet is (tiinii.'ient]y acturat* in llie details lo be regardtd, 
~ D, as rdinbtc aiilliority, ttiungli urthoKilogy \g not his special de- 



^■'o Arfhrologt'iil mid Ifftitrutil Qiinrtrrhj. Vol. I, No. 3, December, 1887. 

II- March niimlHrr of Uiia quarterly hae not yet come lo bnntl. The 

pinl-er ntunbcr was llie last one wo have rei^ived. Tbe fodety baa a 

k to do in urnuiging for the ceuti^nniul relebralion of the settlement of 

[ northweet territory. We sball hope to receive during the comiug year 

9 valuable pnpvra whicJi nuy he secured in eonnection with tLe uelebnt- 

The Deceiulwr number contains three articles on prebisloric archu'- 

e follows: Pre-Glacial Man in Ohio, G. F. Wright; Ft. Hill, II. W. 

ID; Ancient Work near Oxford, R. W. McFarland; Bibliography of 

iks of Ohio, by TAn. Cynis Thomas. 

ri Jaitntal vf ArtliaHAoffy ami u IIuOvti/ of the Fine Arts. Vol. Ill, Nos. 

*. July to Docemlier, I»87. 

^umnj^Eine is more than three months behind time, though Itlsa 

~ e ttuinber. Among the contents we notice especially the foUow- 

nicles : The Egyptian Origin of the Ionic Capital, by W. A. Good- 

Grmik Inai'riptions, by A. C. Merriani ; A Silver Patera, from Korea 

«. by Albn Marquaiid; Notes on Oriental Antiquitiee, by William 

* Ward, D. D.; Antiquities of Southern Plirygia, by W. M. Ramsey; 

A Fort Earth-works of Greenup County, Kentucky, by T. H, Lewis ; 

wi>oiidence by A. L. Frolhinghaui, Jr. These with the arehawlogi- 

■8 and siuumary of periodicala conetitute a massive pamphlet of 287 

; the whole volume 6i!l pages. Price 55.00. For classic archteology 

QutUlug can lie l>etter tbiui tlitH journal The editors are well up in (heir 

drpartnietitH and tbe contrihiitorB are all gentlemen of t!ie finest scholar- 

frmfilmji of Ihf Aeadrmy of Natural S-ierurr at Phlladdjihia. Part III, De- 
(wnbrr, 1887. Editor, Edward J. Solan. M. D., PonDsylvania. 
Tins DOmber contains an article on tlie post cretaceous deporits, by Prof. 
■ *-Hriljirln, He speaks of the "feunal brake," between the post lertiary 
lait He upper member of the tertiary series, the pliocene. Here as has 
(lt<iiKni]y been claimed, we have the first evidences of the man, associated 
*^ the remains of a remarkable series of large edentate animals, mega- 
lb«iiini, miloilon, megalonyx, glyptodon, foreign to the earlier faunas. 
"***J»"l>omtive proof is still wanting, but it is practically certain that 
^ uiited during the close of tbe tertiary period." Nothini; can be more 
''■('''•I Uian this naiumplion. The "post pliocene," which includes the 
T^Wocene," the "glacial" and the '"recent," may well be separaled from the 
""■T' The value of the fiiunal element in geological chronology is how- 
'"Winpiiint, Tie docw not reach results.but only euggeele tbe thought that 
"i" Aim ibf pfsition in time which the formations occupy throughout the 
*™» world, the clirODology in one countrj- presumptively forming a basis 
"' *11. The Vttux collection is in the museum of this academy. The 
•f^WiloKical specimens iu this collection mnuber two llimiiiflnd nine hun- 
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dred and forty. The Morton and Meige collection of aboriginal crania 1^ 
also in this museum, the most instructive of all ethnological collectioniF \:^^ 
the United States. 

Transactions of the Xfw York Aca<iemy of Science, Vol. VI. 1886-1887. Ilei — 

mann Fairchild, New York. 

This society entertained the American association at its last session mos^:: 
royally. New interest will be felt in the academy and its members on tha^ 
account. The transactions contain an article on Jade and Jadite bv Geo- 
F. Kunz, in which he describes the Jadite adz discovered in Oaxaca, Mex- 
ico, which was exhibited at the meeting of the association. The following 
are the specimens of Jade which Mr. Kunz seems to have had on exhibi- 
tion at the time of reading the paper : A green Jade wedge from New Zea- 
land ; two Jade celts from the Guano islands ; four Jade celts from New 
2^1and ; a nephrite from Silesia ; carved jades from China, including a peb- 
ble hollowed out for a snuff bottle ; a polished Jade from India ; a series of 
imitations of Jades from Burmah ; casts of the most famous Jade objects 
from the European museums. Mr. Kunz is an archaeologist as well as min- 
eralogist, and his articles are always very instructive. Dr. N. L. Britton 
has an article on the geolog}' of Staten Island, which contains some sugges- 
tive thoughts in reference to the glacial drifl and the terminal moraine. 
Dr. D. G. Brinton is now professor in the university, and the probability is 
that ethnology and archieology will receive an impetus from him. 

The Geoloffictil and Natural HiiAory Survey of Minnesota — Fifteenth Annual Re- 
port. N. li. Winchell, State Geologist. St. Paul Pioneer-Press Company. 
1887. 
Bulletins A1f>.s. 2, 3. 4, Geological ami Natural ILstory Surrey of Minnesota. 
St. Paul Pioneer- Press Company. 1887. 

The report contains an interesting monograph on the Minnesota geo- 
graphical ntmes derived from the Chippewa language by Rev. J. A. Gilfil- 

lan. This with the monograph prepared by Prof. Williamson on the names 
derived from the Dakota language make the list nearly complete. It is a 
most excellent thing to do, and we are glad that the ^linnesota Geological 
Survey has had the wisdom to do it so tlioroughly and so well. 

Jonmal of the Cincinnati Sf)ci(iy of Natural History. Vol. X, No. 4. Cincin- 
nati. January, 1888. 

We learn from this journal of the death of Walter A. Dunn, a gentleman 
who had contributed much information on the arclueology of the region. 
Resolutions were passed l)y this society Januarv, 1887, recommending and 
requesting the legislature to jmrchiu<?e the "old fort" or Ft. Ancient in War- 
ren C>>unty,a resolution which bv all means should be carried out. Mound 
Cloth and a mound near Circleville are spoken of in the January number. 
The museum contains some specimens which can not be found in any other 
collection. Among the additions to the library are many archjeological 
pamphlets. 

O 
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Ta's Premiers Ayes du Metal dans te sud-est de Uespayne par Henri et LnuiA 
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mvt:is and legends of the (;atloltq of Van- 
couver ISLAND, 

[PhOSUSciation— k. a fjutteral k. similar to kr; q. the Ger- 
ei in bach; ?.M in thick; c. s/i in shoe; tl. an exploded I.] 

The ^atloltq arc the most northern one among the tribes be- 
_'ng to the group which I call the Coast Salish, They are 
calUd Homoks by the tribes of Kwa'kiut! lineage, and live at the 
present time in Comox, a place on the east coast of Vancouver 
[siand During the eighteenth century they occupied the coast 
of Johnson Strait as far as Qusam {Salmon River), but after contin- 
ued wars with the Lekwillo>(, agroup oftribes of KwakiutI lineage, 
and t*"- total extermination of several allied tribes who spoke the 
ttmc language, they wandered southward and Joined the Pentlatc, 
whose territory their present village is situated. The language 
the Pentlatc belongs to the same stock to which the ^atloltq 
mgs. Of the former tribe only two or three families are ex- 
it, who have intermarried with fatloltq. Therefore it is some- 
what difHcult to determine which customs and legends originally 
bebngcd to the f atloltq and which to the Pentlatc. 

The customs of the (^atloltq very much resemble those of the 
Letcwilto^i. and it is evident that they borrowed many usages 
from the tatter tribe. In the following pages I intend to relate 
«TcraI myths and legends of the ^atlollq and to point out their 
limilarities to tales of neighboring tribes, 

THE LEGEND OF KOMSNOOTL. 

KumsnOotl (i. e. our elder brother) descended from heaven and 
wiiuJered all over the earth, accompanied by Pa (the raven), 
Ksiq, (the mink), and Tseceletl, (a small bird). Once upon a 
time they met a man called Moalawaisit. He knew that Kums- 
nOotl would come to his house and wanted to kill him. For that 
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purpose he made a large pile of wood in his house and invited 
Kumsnootl and Pa for dinner. When they had entered the house 
he lighted the fire and threw both his guests into the roaring 
flames. Kumsnootl, however, slipped into a log and preventec 
its catching fire, although the wood was ablaze all around it; the 
raven made his escape through the smoke hole. After the fire 
had burnt down, Kumsnootl left the log in which he had beer 
hidden; he threw a magic herb upon Xoalawaisit, who was trans- 
formed into stone. 

And Kumsnootl pursued his way. At Qusam (Salmon River 
he met ^oqeneus, who was covered all over with mouths, anc 
laughing incessantly, made as much noise as though hundreds 
of men were talking and laughing. When Kumsnootl saw him 
he said: "It is not good that you make so much noise," and 
transformed him into a stone, which may be seen at Qiisam up 
to this day. 

He pursued his way. After a short while he met a man 
called Koma (Gadus sp.), who was a mighty sorcerer. Kums- 
nootl said unto his companion: "'Don't let us approach him; I 
am afraid of him." Then Koma laughed and said: "Why are 
you afraid of me? Is it because I am a mighty sorcerer? I do 
not hurt anybody, I only enjoy the fine weather." Kumsnootl 
however, who feared some mischief, flung him into the sea. He 
transformed him into a fat fish with a short tail, and said: "As 
you have been a mighty sorcerer man shall use you for curing 
the sick." Therefore the fat of the fish is boiled out and used 
for medicine. 

And Kumsnootl went to Nodjomen. There he met a woman 
who sang to the mountain Kokuanan, which is nearby: "Oh, move 
aside that I may look past you. My cheeks are sore with the 
tears that have run down them, for sorrow that I cannot look 
past you." When Kumsnootl arrived the mountain Kokuanan 
was ashamed of its unkindness and moved aside. 

After having travelled a while Kumsnootl reached a place 
where a monster of the shape of a huge squid lived in a lake. It 
devoured every person who dared to fetch water from the lake. 
All the people had died of thirst. An old man and his grandson 
were the only survivors. Every day the old man went to the 
Island of Mitlnatc and caught a supply of red cod. He boiled 
out the fat and they used it instead of water. When Kumsnootl 
heard of these events he resolved to kill the monster. He or- 
dered his companions to start a fire and to throw flat stones into 
it. After they had become red-hot he put one upon his head for 
a hat and covered his whole body with the others. Then he 
took a bucket, descended to the lake and played in the water to 
attract the monster's attention. It rose at once to the surface 
and stretched out its long arms intending to drag Kumsnootl 
into the depths, but as soon as its suckers touched the red-hot 
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stones they fell off. When the squid discovered that it could not 
overcome Kumsnootl it jumped upon his head and it had almost 
conquered him. The hot stone, however, which KumsnOotl 
wore on his head, saved him and killed the monster. KumsnOotl 
cut it to pieces and threw the latter into the sea speaking: "As 
you have eaten men, henceforth men shall eat of you." They 
were transformed into squids. He flung the stomach upon the 
land where it was transformed into a large boulder; the head he 
sunk into the sea near Cape Mudge, where it still produces dan- 
gerous whirlpools and rapids. 

And KumsnCiotl took his paint pot and painted all men with 
gay colors and transformed them into birds. While he was thus 
occupied Pa cried: "Oh, that is nice, paint me too, but I want 
to look gay and pretty." Kumsnootl got angry and painted him 
all black. Therefore the raven is black. 

At that time the tide flowed always in the same direction 
through Seymour Narrows. Kumsnootl made it turn twice every 
day. 

All tribes of Vancouver Island have legends similar to this 
one. The Kwakiutl tell ofsanikila, the wanderer, the Son ol 
God; the Cowitchin of Qals, the great transformer; while among 
the Nitinat his name is Alis. I have treated of these traditions 
at another place (Globus 1888, No. 10), and a comparison of the 
various myths shows that almost every single adventure of the 
Hanikila of the Kwakiutl is also told of Kumsnootl. I heard two 
exploits of the latter told by the (^atloltq, which, however, I did 
not tell here, as they are identical with the respective tales of the 
Kwakiutl. They refer to the origin of the deer and of the grouse. 
There is one important difierence between the legend as told by 
the Cowitchin and t^atloltq, and as recorded among the KwAkiutl. 
The former consider him as the Deity or as the son of the Deity 
who wandered all over the earth and returned to heaven; the 
latter also believe that he is a son of the Deity who came from 
heaven and reached the earth at Cape Scott. But, at the same 
time, they consider him the ancestor of a gens of the Nakum- 
kilis, a tribe of the Kwakiutl. In this respect the information I 
received differs from that of Dr. Dawson,* who says thataanikita 
was not the ancestor of any gens. 

It is very remarkable that the raven and the mink should be 
Kumsnootl's companions, as the former is the creator of the tribes 
of the northern part of the Northwest coast, while the latter is 
considered the son of the sun by the KwSkiutl. Evidently, the 
(act that they accompany the Deity on his wanderings is due to 
an influence of these ideas of the northern tribes. James Deans, 
in the March number of this journal, asserts that the Cowitchin 
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also consider the raven the creator. I cannot confirm this infor- 
mation. After a very thorough inquiry among the ^atloltq, 
Pentlatc, Snanaimuq and Cowitchin I found that a few men 
have heard the legend told by the neighboring tribes, but that it 
does not belong to their own mythology. As all the southern 
tribes called the sun the Deity, it is evident that the legend of 
the sun as created by the raven cannot form part of their myth- 
ology. 

I heard the following sun myths told by the ^atloltq. 

THE GUM AND THE SUN. 

A long time ago the gum was a blind man called Momhanatc. 
As he could not endure the heat of the sun he fished at night. 
Early in the morning, when the day began to dawn, his wife 
called him saying: **Come home, the sun is going to rise." Thus 
he returned before it grew warm. Once upon a time his wife 
slept too long, and when she awoke she saw that it was daylight. 
She ran to the beach and cried: "Oh Momhanatc ! come home, the 
sun is high up in the sky. * Momhanatc hastened to reach home 
but it was too late. The hot rays of the sun made him melt ere, 
he was able to reach the shore. Then his two sons were sad and 
they said unto one another: "What shall we do? We will 
avenge the death of our father." And they resolved to climb up 
into the sky and to kill the sun. They went to the place where 
the sun rises and bef^an to shoot their arrows toward the sky. 
The first arrow stuck in the sky. The second arrow hit the 
notch of the first one and stuck in it. Thus they continued 
until a long chain was formed reaching from heaven to earth. 
The elder brother shook it to test its strength. When he found 
it safe and sound they climbed up to heaven. After having 
reached the sky they killed the sun with their arrows. Then 
they thought: What shall we do next? And the elder brother 
said, ** Let us become the sun," and he asked the younger one. 
"Where do you intend to go?" The latter responded: ** I will 
go to the night, go you to the day! " and the younger one be- 
came the moon, the elder one the sun. 

Here is another tradition refering to the sun. I shall tell it 
in two different forms. The first I obtained from a woman, the 
second from an old man. 

TL.\1M. 

There was a might>' chief in heaven named TlaiJj. He had 
two beautiful daughters and many youths came to woe them. 
Tlai^i, however, killed all their suers. At the same time there 
lived a might>' chief on earth, called Aielen (i. e. fair weather), 
who had two sons. Early in the morning the youths used to go 
into the woods, and when their father asked them what they were 
going to do there, they said that they wanted to light a large 
fire. But they did not speak the truth. In reality they dug out 
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fern roots and ate them. At last they had eaten so much that 
the fine roots began to grow out of the interstices between their 
fingers. When Aielen saw this he got angry and said: "Do 
not waste your time with useless occupations . You had better 
go and marry Tlru>['s daughters. Don't you know that all 
youths woo them ? " Then the brothers took their bows and flew 
arrows against the sky. Thus they made a chain reaching from 
the sky to the earth. The elder brother shook it in order to try 
its strength. When he found that it was firm and strong the 
youths climbed up and having crept through a hole in the 
heavenly vault, found themselves in Tlai>i*s land. They found a 
trail which they followed, and while wandering they spoke unto 
one another: "We will marry Tlai>i's daughters and make him 
ashamed of himself." Aielen thought his sons were dead, and he 
cried with grief. 

After the young men had gone a short while they met a num- 
ber of blind women who sat around a fire and cooked a meal of 
young sprouts {peycifi), W^hen the meal was ready one of them 
<iistributed it among the rest. The elder brother stepped upon 
lier blanket while the younger took the full dishes from her 
hands and put them in the fold of his blanket. When the woman 
liad distributed all the food she asked her companions: " Have 
3^ou all had your share?" They replied: "No, you did not give 
us anything." Then she knew that somebody had taken the 
dishes from her and she said: "A stranger must be here who 
took the dishes out of my hand," and all the women said: "Oh 
55tranger, have mercy upon us, take the blindness from our eyes." 
The brothers chewed certain roots and spit into the eyes of the 
women. Then their eyesight was restored; they were trans- 
formed into ducks and flew away. The one alone, upon whose 
blanket the young man had stepped, was unable to fly away. He 
^sked her : " Where is Tlrii>i's home? We want to marry his 
daughters." The duck replied : " Tlai>[ is a bad man ; he kills 
all the sucrs of his daughters. If you really intend to marry 
them you had better see your grandfather first. He will give 
you medicine that you may not be conquered by Tlru>i." 

The youths followed the duck's advice. They went on and ar- 
rived at the house of their grandfather Pacin (Oneleg, the crane). 
As he was not in they went in search of him. On their 
Way they met the snake and took its blanket. When they 
descried their grandfather standing at a brook, where he was 
fishing, they assumed the shape of salmon by putting on the 
blanket of the snake. They swam to the place where their grand- 
father stood holding his harpoon ready for flinging it. When 
they came near him they stopped swimming. As soon as 
he saw the two salmon he flung his harpoon at them, hit both 
with a single stroke and pulled them on shore. While he turned 
around to get his fish club, intending to kill the fish, they trans- 
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formed themselves into his grandsons and laughed heartily as 
they had thus deceived their grandfather. "Oh, my grandsons" 
said Pacin, "where do you come from, where are you going? " 
" We want to marry TlaiJ^'s daughters," replied the youths. 
"Then accompany me to my home, that I may make you strong," 
said Oneleg. He led the way and the young men followed him. 
When they arrived he said: "First, Tlai>i will offer you a por- 
cupine for a seat. Sit down on this stone that you may be able 
to stand the test." Thus speaking he let them sit down on a 
slab of slate, and their seats were transformed into stone. He 
anointed their bodies with the juice of a magic herb, and threw a 
black stone {mfsats. basalt) into the fire, and when it had become 
red hot he pulled it out with a pair of tongs and placed it into 
the mouths of the youths. Before doing so he had ordered them 
to make a quick jump as soon as he would let go the stone. 
They obeyed, and the stone fell through them without doing any 
harm.* » » « Heshowed them the way to Tlai^'s 
well and told them that they would find the girls there. 

Here they climbed a tree and sat waiting on the branches. 
After a short while the girls came out of the house singing; 
"Not Tleqelen's {Bad weather) sons shall be our husbands. 
Aielen's sons shall come and marry us." The young men were 
very glad when they heard this song. On the following morn- 
ing the girls again came to the well to fetch water. When tliey 
stooped they saw the images of the youths in the water and they 
began to cry, as they believed they were dead and lay on the 
bottom ol the well. One of the youths spit into the water-to 
attract their attention, and now they saw the two young men sit- 
ting on the branches of the tree and their hearts were glad. The 
youths jumped down; the elder one toak the elder of the sisters, 
the younger the younger, and they went together into the house. 
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They reached the house and TlaiJi offered them a porcupine 
for a seat. As their seats were of stone they were not hurt. 
Then he put some red-hot stones into their mouths. They gave 
a high Jump, as their grandfather had taught them, and they 
were not hurt. The hearts of the girls were glad when they saw 
that Aielen's sons had stood the test. In the night the young 
men made the girls bite the wedges and then turned out their 
teeth. « « * * When, on the 

next morning, TlaiJi found that the youths were still alive, he got 
very angry and resolved to do away with them in some other 
way. 

He had hewn down a tree and was engaged in cutting it into 

•TliP stani lake Ihe pliicc of CLTlaIn ejiprpaaluns wlllcli are not suitable (or publim' 
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One day he asked liis sons-in-law to help him. They, 
-, suspected his bad intents and went first iota the woods 
> their grandfather. Tamtam (a bird), and asked him for his 
lankct. He gave it to them. This and white and red paint 
lej* took along to the tree. When they arrived they saw that 
lam was about to split the tree by means of wedges. He began 
» ram in a new wedge and suddenly he let go his stone hammer 
'hich fell right into the open crack. He asked the youths : "Oh, 
rawl in there and get my hammer." They did as they were 
idden. As soon as they had entered tlie crack TlaiJf pushed 
Dt the wedge, and the tree snapped together with great force, 
"he youths, however, put on Tamtam's blanket and flew away in 
he shape of birds, while they left the paint in thetree. Thelatter 
tozeti out of the crack, and Tlai>[ believed it to be the brains and 
the blood of the youths. He returned home full of joy that he 
bad killed his sons-in-law. What was his surprise when he found 
them sitting safe and sound by the side of the fire. He was deeply 
ashamed. 

And he thought again and again, how he might be able to 
kill his sons-in-law. Early one morning he flung his dog into 
Ihc sea and transformed it into a diver. Then he called the 
young men, who were still asleep, and said : " Come here and 
atch yon bird." The brothers look bow and arrows, ran to the 
beach and shot the diver. But, although they hit him again and 
: again, they were unable to kill him, and he gradually swam away 
ifrom the beach. Tlai^i said: "Launch your Utile boat and 
pprsue him. You will easily get hold of him." They obeyed 
lim and pursued the bird, which led them far into the sea. Then 
Tlaisj summoned the wind and a heavy gale arose which threat- 
ened to destroy the boat. The youths, however, began to sing 
and beat the time on the gunwale. At once it was calm and fairall 
Iround ihc boat; for ihey were Aielen's (Fair weather) sons. They 
returned home and, although the gale was raging furiously, calms 
trevailed wherever their boat went. 

TIic youths resolved to take revenge upon Tlaij[ if he should 
ittempt again to harm them. The next morning Tlai^t called 
hem : " Come along, we will go red cod fishing." The young 
ncn first called upon their grandfather, jliilsJiuls, (a diver), and 
Kirrowcd his blanket. Besides this they took along some gum 
ivbich they moulded into whales, sharks and sea-lions. When 
licy had arrived on the fish-bank Tlaii] was the fir^t to throw his 
look. The young men thought : " Oh, might the hook catch 
he bottom of the sea." They had hardly thought so when 
riai^l's hook became entangled among the seaweed and boulders 
of Ihc ground Noxv they threw their gum into the sea and the 
little figures were transformed into whales, sharks and sea-lions, 
which played all around Tlai)('s boat. The young men assumed 
the shape of divers and returned home. 
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Tlai^i was so much frightened when he saw all this, * * * 
that he felt very sick. He lay in the house near his fire that was 
burning low, as his supply of wood was well nigh exhausted. He 
sent his sons-in-laws into the woods to fetch fuel. They obeyed 
and went to see their grandfather, the woodpecker. They asked 
him : " Let the bark of the tree fall down." The woodpecker 
complied with their request and a large piece of bark fell down. 
They carried it home and broke it into many pieces. They gave 
a small fragment to Tlai^'s youngest son and bid him take it to 
his father. The boy obeyed. When Tlai>( saw how little it was 
they had given him he got very angry, for he wanted to have as 
much as possible for making a large fire. When his son, how- 
ever, began to break up the bark, it rapidly increased and fin- 
ally filled the whole house. 

One day Tlai>[ longed to have cranberries, although it was 
midwinter. The young men went to see their grandfather 
(another water-fowl) and asked him to whistle. He complied 
WMth their request, and when he whistled the shrubs began to 
sprout. When he continued whistling they began to blossom, 
and at last they bore fruit. The young men gathered a small 
bucketful and carried it home. Then they ate away as their 
hearts desired. When Tlai>i saw this he asked for some berries. 
His sons-in-law gave him a small dish full — but when he began 
to eat he found that the dish never became empty. At last he 
got impatient and flung the dish to the ground. At once a 
cranberry-bush grew out of his navel. 

Another day Tlai>{ asked the young men to catch the wood- 
pecker. They went to their grandfather, the woodpecker, and when 
they carried him home they whispered in his car : " Pick out 
Tlai>t's eyes, but torment him first." When they arrived in the 
house the woodpecker hopped upon Tlai>|'s stomach and began 
picking. Gradually he proceeded toward his head contin- 
ually picking him. At last he arrived at his head and although 
Tlai>[ turned his head to the right and to the left to escape the 
woodpecker the latter picked out his eyes. 

Finally Tlai>f wanted to have the Aihos (the double-headed 
snake), which was to kill the brothers. The younger one caught 
it and while carrying it home whispered in its ear : " Kill Tlai>(." 
The Aihos obeyed. One of its heads devoured him, beginning 
at th( head, the other beginning at the scat. Thus he died. The 
brothers threw his corpse down upon the earth. 
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TLAI5!. 
[Another Version of the Tradition.] 

Two young men, the sons of Aielen, (Aielen is the name of 
the sun when spoken of as a human being), went in their boat to 
catch birds. When they had left the land far behind they com- 
menced flying their arrows toward the sky and continued to do 
so until a chain of arrows was formed reaching from the sky to 
the earth. The elder brother rose and shook the chain. VVhen 
he found it firm and strong he said to his brother : ** I shall 
climb up into the sky. Stay you here. Do not mourn for me, 
but go home, climb upon the roof of the house and play and be 
joyful." Then he began to climb up and ere long he had disap- 
peared from his brother's view. The latter returned home 
and spoke to Aielen : *' 1 have lost my elder brother. I do not 
know what has become of him, and I lear he is dead," and all 
the people who heard this cried with sorrow. He, however, 
climbed upon the roof of the house and played and was joyful, 
for he knew that his brother was in the sky. 

When the elder brother had arrived there he found a road 
leading through a beautiful level country. Far away he saw 
smoke rising. When he came near he saw the squid, which 
lay comfortably near the fire and chewed gum. The youth 
asked him, "Oh, give me some gum ? " The squid answered: 
" What do you want to do with it ? You cannot use the gum 
for your teeth." The youth, however, said again: " Oh, j^ive 
me some gum and your blanket." Then the squid gave him 
both. 

The youth went on. Soon he saw smoke rising at a distant 
place. When he came near he found a number of blind women 
sitting around a fire, (etc., see p. 205.) He asked the duck that 
was unable to make her escape, "Where is Tlai^'s house? 1 
want to marr}' his daughter." The duck replied : ** Follow this 
road; then you will find a lake in which the girls use to swim. 
Tlai^ has four daughters. Mind that you do not marry any of 
the elder ones, * * * Marry the youngest one." 
The youth was glad when he heard this news and strolled on. 
After awhile he met the woodpecker, who gave him the same 
information. 

Finally he reached a lake. Here he put on the blanket of the 
squid and thus assumed the shape of that animal. Soon he 
heard the girls coming and singing: " Oh, I wish the sun's son 
might come and take me for his wife." They arrived at the 
pond where the youth lay waiting in the shape of a squid. The 
first to see him was the eldest of the sisters, Yinisa^ (derived 
from yinisy tooth). She became frightened and cried: "Ha! 
who is this here ? The other sisters, on Feeing him, spoke to 
one another: "Let us take him home. He shall be our slave. 
When father goes deer-hunting, he shall assist **'•« " Yioisak 
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tried to lift him, but the squid held firm to the ground by means 
ot his suckers, so that she was unable to move him. The sec- 
ond sister and the third also tried to lift him, but they could not 
move him. At last the youngest made an attempt and the squid 
let go nis hold. So she carried him to the house and deposited 
him in in front of the door. 

The girls entered the house and said to their father : " We 
have found a slave for you in the woods." Tlai^ asked: " Where 
is he?" " We left him in front of the house," replied the daugh- 
ters. Then Tlai^ asked them to bring the slave in Yinisa^i 
was the first to go, but she was unable to lift him. He also re- 
sisted the second and the third, but he followed the youngest. 
She placed him near the fire. When Tlai^ and his daughters 
were eating salmon the girls threw the bones at him, but he 
accepted only those which the youngest offered him. At night 
time he stealthily slipped into the youngest girl's room; he 
threw off the squid's blanket, and now she saw that he was the 
shining sun. He said: "I am Aielen's son. I know you are 
better than your sisters, therefore I want to have you lor my 
wife. But you shall not throw food at me as at a dog; give it to 
me in a dish." When daylight came on, he again put on the 
blanket of the squid and lay down near the fire. Again Yinisa^ 
and her sisters flung fish-bones at him. He, however, did not 
mind them, but turned to the youngest among the sisters, who 
offered him food in a dish, as he had asked her. At night time 
he went again into her room, where he took off his blanket. 

The next morning the men were going deer-hunting, and said 
to one another: "We will place the squid in the stern of the 
boat. He shall be our steersman." They asked Yinisa^ to 
carry him into the boat, but she and the two other sisters were 
unable to lift him, while the youngest carried him readily into 
the boat. When they had arrived at the place where they in- 
tended to start hunting, Tlai^ ordered the squid to watch the 
boat and particularly the rope by which it was tied to the shore. 
Then they went hunting, and the squid remained alone in the 
boat. He had the woodpecker hidden in his blanket, and whis- 
pered to him: "Fly to the tops of the trees and give the deer a 
warningr that ihey may run away." The woodpecker obeyed, 
the deer escaped and the hunters returned empty-handed. The}' 
went home. When the girls tried to carry the squid back to 
the house, only the youngest was able to lift him. He spent the 
night with her. 

The next day the men went deer-hunting and took the squid 
along as steersman. They left him m charge of the boat, and 
again he sent out the wood-pecker to warn the deer. Then he 
threw off the blanket and sat upright in the stern of the boat. 
He shone bright as the sun. Tlai^ and the other hunters re- 
turned empty-handed. When Tlai^^ saw the sun in his boat he 
became frightened. He cried: "I will give you my eldest 
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.tighter tor wife." The 3'oung man shook his shoulders and the 

lat moved far off (rom the shore. Tlaiij cried: "Iwiil give 
you my second daughter." Again the youth shook his shoulders 
and the boat moved still lanher off froin the shore. He also de- 
clined the third daughter, but when Tlaisj ofiered his youngest 
daughter he shook his shoulders and the boat returned to the 
shore. The next lime when they went deer-hunting he whis- 
pered to the woodpecker; "Call all deer hitherto the sea." The 
woodpecker obeyed; the deer came and tumbled down the steep 
rocks and lay dead on ihe beach. While all the oiher hunters 
had not got a single deer, the young man had a lull boat-load, 
and when the others returned he had finished dissecling his 
spoils. 

When Yinisa5( saw him she wanted to have him for her hus- 
band. She said: "Oh, look, mother, doesn't he look just Hke 
the sun ?" and she carefully arranged her bed in order to attract 
The second and the third sister did the same thing. The 
•oungesl, however, did not mind him at all. Then Yinisa3( and 
wo sisters invited him to come into the house. He, how- 
ever, remained in ihe boat until the youngest called him. Then 
he took her publicly for his wife. 

Tlai^, however, intended lo kill his son-in-law. He went into 
the woods to split a tree. {See p. 207. A woodpecker flies out 
of the crack and passes dose by Tlaij('s eyes. He was the 
young man.) The youth resolved to take revenge upon Tlaia, 
and asked his wife: "Do you know what Tlaiij is afraid of ? 
She replied: " He is afraid of whales and other large sea ani- 
mals." On the next day, Tlai^j and his son-in-law went red 
cod fishing. The young man chewed the gum that the squid 
had given to him and put it into the sea. It was at once trans- 
'irmed into whales and sea-lions. (See p. 207.) 

Dr. Franz Boas. 

New York, March, 1888. 
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EPITOME OF PREHISTORIC ARCH.-EOLOGY IN WEST- 
ERN EUROPE, 



EUliOPEAN EDL'CATIOS IN J 



I have already remarked that the public interest in prehistoric 
anthropology was greater in Europe than in the United States. 
I have mentioned the number of societies organized, the govern- 
mental and municipal, as well as private museums, are greater 
three than here. 1 also remark the greater number (apparently) 
of individuals paying attention to the science. Judges and law- 
yers are more ready to spend their vacations in this pursuit. 
The medical fraternity are more interested in this science in 
Europe than in the United States, The priesthood number 
some of the most ardent anthropologists, while tradesmen, and 
even the peasant tiller of soil, have a knowledge of the imple- 
ments of the prehistoric man which is gratifying to the foreigner. 

This public interest manifests itself first in the attention to, 
search for, and recognition of the implements, and evidences of 
the existence of the prehistoric man ; and, second, that these evi- 
dences are not so much for curiosity as for use in the scientific 
study of the man himself. A marked difference in the two coun- 
tries in regard to this science, is that in Europe the public inter- 
est is attracted towards the existence of the man of much greater 
antiquity than seems to be the fashion in the United States. The 
man of the paleolithic age attracts most attention and gives most 
interest in Europe, while in the United States he seems to have 
been neglected by the scientific world, except by a party almost 
insignificant in number. Even more: the question of man in an 
earlier epoch, called the Eolithiqne, during the tertiary period 
has occupied much time and been a serious topic in the discus- 
sions of the International Anthropological Congresses from 1867 
to i85o, and of the last three meetings of the French associatioa I 
fortheadvancemcntof science. The European governments alsoj 
take more — I will not say greater — interest in the science, The^ 
United States government maintains the scientific institutions at 
Washington in an entirely worthy and not a belittling manner, 
ut the European governmental interest is manifested in their 
ttention to details. Thus in their laws for the purchase and pro- 
cction of monuments ; in their establishment and purchases for J 
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noscums ; in their aid to private societies; in their sending into 
areign countries commmissions intended to study their archx- 
E>Iogy and anthropology. 

Not as a list, but taken at hazard and as illustrations, I may 
stcthe following: Denmark sent Dr. Muller to Greece and 
a in 1881 ; Germany maintains her Archxologic Institute 
rnnanenlly at Rome, and principally the scientific school at 
aples; England sends Mr. Theodore Bent to the islands of the 
recian Archipelago. 
France organized in 1876 a commission, under the minister of 
putlic instruction and beaux art, on voyagesandmissions, scien- 
tific and literary. This commission is composed of forty-six 
rmbers, renewable each year. Permit me to give a list of the 
= scDtiJic missions sent out from Fnncc by this commission in 
; year 1884-5, viz.: M. Doctor Poussie, to Australia and In- 
a. to make studies in ethnography and natural history; M. 
'octor Lc Bon to India, to study the primitive architecture ; M. 
Paul Roud, to Lake Copais to gather scientific collections des- 
w»lcd for the government: M. C. Robat, mission scientific in 
■ ^.*Jssia, Lapland and Spitzbergen ; M. Jules Monsier, archso- 
• ogic researches in Caucasus; M. Brau de Saint-Pol-Lias to 
-^^alacca and Sumatra, to study and make collections in ethnog- 
*"^pliy and natural history; M. E, Gauthier to Turkey in Asia 
an<d to Persia, for researches in natural history and anthropology. 
It will be inutile to continue this list through the subsequent 
—they would be much the same, and I only give such as I 
a.vc as illustrations of the interest taken by the governments in 
^Uicse scientific matters. 

Mr. K. Cartailliac has just published his report of his mission 
Spain and Portugal in 1SS0-81 to examine and study the 
P*'ehUtoric ages of these countries and compare them with those 
■^f France. It forms a beautiful volume of 34S pages, 400 en- 
S^'avings and 4 full page planotypes. The result of Weier's 
'nission to Peru has also just been published in an equally beau- 
tiful and complete volume. 

Tlic United States maintains her geologic survey and bureau 

1**' ethnology, and sends parties of scientific explorers each year 
'/Hong the Indians to the far West, and possibly to Alaska. But 
JJ^esc are all within our own country, and the United States is 
"^und to do it, while the European governments send their e.x- 
.ploring parties to foreign countries. I am informed that even in 
ojir 
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country, especially Alaska, 



European govern- 



I 'Rents, notably Germany, are our most persistent and determined 
I Competitors, and oftimes winners, in obtaining information and 
I *** purchasing ethnographic material. 

I do not say these things invidiously against my own country, 
1 ^ yet am I influenced by that most detestable fashion prevail- 
I iH in »me quarters, of lauding everything foreign, because it 1 
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is foreign. I would tell the plain truth, and while, I trust, not 
puffed up with vain boasting of my own country, I hope I have 
enough good sense to see that we are not possessed of all the 
virtues, and so I think we should be willing to obtain whatever 
of benefit we may from the examples of foreigners whenever we 
can. 

Our country may be younger and not so well settled or 
studied as the foreign countries, but I hope we are past pleading 
our youth as an excuse for any shortcomings, real or imaginary. 
We are old enough, mature enough, rich enough, and have 
enough of talent, capacity, and good taste, that we may fairly 
and without arrogance aspire to be the equal of any nation on 
earth, whether in politics, law, literature, science, or even in art. 
And to finish this idea, I wish to place on record my testimony 
in favor of the good work done by the government institutions 
at Washington, as well as the private organizations and museums 
throughout the country. They have an opportunity to study 
the archaeology of our prehistoric peoples, who with their tribes, 
customs, languages, etc., are now fast passing away, and as this 
opportunity exists it becomes a duty, and this duty performed 
becomes a credit, an honor; unperformed, becomes a disgrace. 
All honor to those persons, societies and institutions which are 
engaged in the performance of this duty. 

France has had for many years a commission of thirty or more 
members for the care and preservation of historic monuments 
and the purchase, if need be. The Society of Anthropology at 
Paris, in 1878, took the initiative to procure a like commission 
for like purposes with respect of prehistoric monuments. M. 
Henri Martin, senateur, was then president of the society, and 
to him was confided the care of the project. He was successful, 
and a commission of members was appointed, some of whom 
were named by the society, of which Mr. Henri Martin was 
president, which position he held until his death. M. de Mortil- 
let succeeded him. The report of this commission has been 
made to the legislature and a list of prehistoric monuments given of 
which the commission recommended the purchase. These mon- 
uments are given in detail, which I have summarized, viz: 140 
menhirs, 198 dolmens, 25 cromlechs, 11 aligments, with pol- 
ishing stones, allccs couvertcs, etc. The needed appropriation 
was voted by the senate and deputies, and the law promulgated 
in the journal official, March 31, 1887. The differences in pub- 
lic interest between that country and our own may be easily imag- 
ined by the reader if he will suppose the difficulties and distance 
to be overcome before our Congress would pass an appropriation 
for the purchase of say 400 or 500, of the mounds, tumuli, and 
other prehistoric monuments in which our country is so rich. 
Yet the danger of their destruction and disappearance and the 
need for their purchase and preservation is even greater in our 
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puDtry than in Europe. Ours are more in the nature ofeartli- 
orks. while theirs are more stone — ours are more fragile, while 
nore enduring. Our American prehistoric monu- 
icnts. mounds and tumuli will have been leveled with the earth 
^d so disappeared from its face as that their sites will be un- 
wa lonq before our country will have passed through the 
ijOOO years of civilization of the European countries. So I say 
>ur needs and our danger are greater than theirs, 

STATESMEN ANTEIROPOLOGISTS. 

» Pushing my illustrations of the greater interest manifested in 
urope than in the United States in the science of anthropology, 
t me name a few persons, as they come to me by recollection. 
Dustrious anthropologists in Europe who have filled and yet 
Bl high political stations in their respective countries. Worsasc 
t have mentioned as one of the cabinet ministers to the King of 
tenmark ; Count Scarabelli. Count Gozzadini and Doctor Man- 
jawa are Senators of the kingdom of Italy; M, Henri Martin, 
■jstorian of France, Senator; Gabriel de Mortillet is a Deputy 
fFrance; Quatrefages is a member of the Institute; Cartailhac 
I a member of the Conseil Generalc of Haute Garonne; Etle 
tssanat is mayor of his city; Eugene Fornier is a Supreme 
[udge at Rennes; Piette is Judge at Angers; Sir Lyon Playfair 
B a member of Parliament, and was speaker of the House ; Sir 
|ohn Lubbock is a member of Pariiam.ent from Oxford; Pitt- 
itivers is a general (retired) in Her Majesty's service. These 
ve all persons, who by their labors, eitiier in the field or in the 
rady, enjoy, and arc entitled to enjoy, a high rank as anthro- 
tologists. 

LECTURE COURSES ON PREHISTORIC ANTHROPOLOGY, 

1 What commended itself much to me was the courses of lec- 
lures on the subject of anthropology which were given in many 
Dtics and towns in various countries in Europe. These courses 
arc provided partly by state or by municipal aid, partly by 
ibe public spirit of the lecturers and other citizens, and partly by 
the anthropological societies themselves, under whose general 
::tion, as I understand, they are delivered. The colleges and 
Intversities have not awakened to the importance of such in- 
' 'uctions. but the societies seem to understand and appreciate 
ioth the necessity and importance, while they are alive to their 
Wn responsibility in the matter. Such or similar courses of 
Xtures are provided and now in progress, as follows : 
t tiaJy — Rome. Anthropology Anatomic, by Sergi; Paleoeth- 
fAogy {or prehistorical anthropology) and Ethnology, by 
tfigorini, Florence, Anthropology General, by Mantegazza, 
' i by Regalia. The former has just published his lectures 
it course in two volumes, on " Love Considered Anthro- 
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pologically and Ethnologically." Anthropology is also taught 
in lectures at Naples, by Nicolucci ; Bologna, by Gallon; 
Modena, by Riccardi; Turin, by Marselli; Perugia, by dal Pozzo 
de Hugo Mombello. At Munich, in Bavaria, Dr. Johannes 
Ranke has been chosen professor to fill the chair of anthro- 
pology, officially created in her university. In France courses 
are given at Lyons, by M. E. Chantre; at Toulouse, by M. E. 
Cartailhac, and at Narboune. But by far the most extensive 
is that given at the School of Anthropology of Paris, in the hall 
of the society. 

Possibly I could not make my idea and theirs plainer than to 
give the programmes of their courses of lectures. These pro- 
grammes will speak for themselves and show the extent of the 
subject and the breadlh and detail with which it is handled. 

Programme of lectures in the School of Anthropology at 
Paris: 1880-1881, opening November 15, at 4 o'clock, Matthias 
Duval, Anthropology anatomic. Anthropology and embryology 
comparative — the origin of the embryo of the brain. Dr. 
Paul Topinard, anthropology biologic ; anthropology of the liv- 
ing. Dr. Dally, ethnology — description of the races of men, 
their division, their origin, their filiation and their evolution. G. 
de Mortillet, anthropology prehictoric — origin of humanity, 
man of the tertiary period — of the quatenary. A. Honolaque, 
anthropology linguistic — origin and geographical divisions of 
language. Bordier, medical geography — medical geography 
and pathology — comparative of the human races — aptitudes 
and immunities pathologic hereditary — consanguinity — heredita- 
bility — influence of race on the production, the spread and the 
division of maladies and infirmities. Bertillon, demography — to 
be held in summer. 

The programme of last year was as follows: XI year, 18S6-7; 
Dr. Paul Topinard, general anthropology: parallel of the charac- 
ters of superiority and inferiority of the races of men. Dr. L. 
Manouvrier, ethnology : differentiation of the races of men in 
description and measurement of their bodies, ethnology artistic. 
M. G. deMortillet, anthropology: prehistoric origin of the arts, 
agriculture and industry, (with lantern projections). M. A. Bor- 
dier, medical geography, comparative pathology. M. C. Letour- 
neau, history of civilizations : evolution of marriage and the 
family. Dr. G. Herve, anthropology anatomic : comparative 
anatomy, the brain. There has just been established a comple- 
mentary lecture by M. R. Blanchard: anthropology biologic, for 
every Wednesday. M. Matthias Duval holds his course during 
the summer on anthropology zoologic. 

I might also give the subdivisions or heads of the lectures of 
M. de Mortillet, that of tertiary man, the origin of man : "A glance 
at the history of the theories of the origin of the earth and of 
man ; geology, general notions ; geologic revolutions and their 
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; continue<l movements of the surfaces ; theory of earth- 

Biakcs: laws of paleontologfj-. succession of living (or created) 

eings ; precursor of man, fossil monkeys; indications of the 

aeisteno; of an intelligent being during the tertiary period; In- 

ised bones of a man from Mount Opcrto, Italy; depot of The- 

nay. (Loir and Cher), flints, burnt or retouched; depot of Puy- 

tourny (Cantat). split flints, fauna; depot of Otta (Portugal), 

Ibnts chipped, fauna and flora; human skull of Calaveras, Cali- 

, skeletons of Brescia, Italy; jaw of Moulin-Quigoon ; 

pib<livisions and climatology of the quaternary period ; Nean- 

lerthal skull and race; skulls of Engis (Belgium), of Olmo 

" ", Laugerie- Basse and Cro Magnon (Dordogne); trans- 

brniation and filiation of man: date (approximative) of the 

ipeariLnce of man ; chronometers ; glaciers, a proof of the anti- 

uity of man," 

; museum of natural history at the Jardin des Flantes in 
faris maintains a tri-weekly course of lectures on anthropology 
Wivered by the Ntstor of the science, M. de Qualrefages. M. 
" Hamy is collaborator. These gentlemen adopt a system not 
Inusual in these courses, /. c. to publish their lectures in book 
form after having fully digested them by two or more deliveries. 
They are now publishing in this way "A General History of the 
Human Race," M. de Mortillet published in this way his 
"L'llommc Prehistoritjue," Topinard his "Anthropologie Gen- 
erale," Letourneau hia "Sociology" and the "Evolution of 
Morality." Mantegazza published thus his "Amour," and others 

e now appearing in the same manner. 
, M. de Mortillet's course last year, 1886-7, was on the "Origin 
r the Arts, Agriculture and Industry." The details and sub- 

s were as follows: 
Heat, (ire, lightning; ^ftM/^r^^rtJ— engraving, sculpture, paint- 
ing, music, architecture; medicine — surgery, sepulture and re* 
"gion ; arms — hatchets, casse-tetes, swords and poignards, bows 
hd arrows, defensive arms; instruments — knives, scrapers, razors, 
Bws, etc., etc.; hunting, fishing, navigation; agriculture, horti- 
mlturc, domestication; dress and ornaments; metallurgy — gold 
pd copper, bronze and tin, iron, silver and lead; ceramics — pot- 
; glass, enamel. 

I need not pursue these details further. There exist anthro- 
lological societies, pure and simple, at Lyons, Toulouse and 
lordeaux, while under other names of say Letters, Science, Art 
or Archaeology, possibly given before anthropology was discov- 
ered, there exist in nearly, if not quite, every department in 
France and in many, if not most of the shires of England and 
the provinces of the other countries, societies which are actively 
engaged in the pursuit of prehistoric anthropology. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES OF PREHISTORIC ANTHROPOLOGY. 

An important factor in European education in this science is 
the international congresses of prehistoric anthropology. It 
sprung from the meetings at Spezzia in 1865 and at Neuchatel in 
1866 and became permanently organized at the session in Paris 
in 1867. Its subsequent meetings have been as follows: 1868, 
London and Norwich; 1869, Copenhagen; 1871, Bologna; 
1872, Brussels ; 1874, Stockholm; 1 876, Budapest ; 1878, Paris; 
1880, Lisbon. The subsequent meetings arranged for Rome 
and Athens have been defeated by rumors of pestilence and war. 

These meetings are well attended and bring together the most 
illustrious of the various nations. Their influence is beneflcial. 
Not only do distant anthropologists become acquainted, but they 
have the chance to show and explain their new discoveries and 
air their theories. These congresses act as an international 
clearing house and enable the scientists to compare notes, correct 
errors, to test their compasses, if one may use |i nautical illustra- 
tion, and to be set each one upon his true course, to run until 
the next meeting. The proceedings are published in two vol- 
umes, comprising about i,ooo pages. 

Permit me to describe some of the anthropological societies : 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

It has 493 members. Its annual fee for membership is two 
guineas. Its receipts 1S86 were, viz : 

From subscriptions £543 17 00 

From publicatioiiH 83 12 10 

Dividends on stock 30 9 00 

£657 18 10 
Its expenses: ' 

Rent £165 00 00 

Printing; four numbers of Journal 242 18 00 

Lithography 30 00 00 

Salaries, etc 104 7 S 

Postages 33 17 Hi 

Ottice expenses 23 5 9J 

Houses expenses 33 00 00 

£693 19 5 

But it had on a balance of ;£'i78.i7.i i at the beginning of the 
year which was reduced to i* 119. 18-3 at the close. It has in- 
vCvStcd in stock \^j per cent, the sum of ;^900. It publishes its 
journal now in its u»th vol. in four numbers, yearly averaging 
450 to svx^ l^^'c*'* p^*« volume. The character of the work done 
by the members may bo seen from the following summary of 
lists of subjoots on which jupers have been read. 

ISS4. 
l*ajH*«'H rf latiuk? to tho jK'itMuv of anthn"»polocv generally, or 

l^articuUrlv to Urval r»ritain and In4an5'.. .'. 5 

Thoao ivlating to the iK-ionct" in foreign ix>unirie8 30 

Total 35 
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The science generally, or else porticnlarly to Great BriUio 

will Ireland T 

Thoee to foreign countriee 21 

Total ^ Sa 

1SS8. 

Th« 8cienc« generally, or to Great Britain and Ireland ^ 6 

To foreign wunlriee - 38 

Total 44 

' It has its assembly room, library offices, etc., in the second 
floor of No. 3, Hanover Square, renting froin the Zoological 
Society-, for which it pays ^^165 per year. 

The Society d' Anthropologic of Paris possesses some par- 
ticular advantages — it pays no rent and it has a subvention from 
the government of 1,000 francs. It has 632 members, of which 
but 7 are honorary. Its annual dues are 30 francs. Its receipts 
18S5 were 19,205 francs against expenses of 17,927 francs, 
hich last include the printing of the Bulletins. It has invested 
fc rentes d" etat the sum of 43.593 francs, and enough on hand 
pd deposited to make its capital up to 54.304 francs, It pub- 
phed its bulletins quarterly, which make an annual volume 
"erasing 800 pages, which are furnished gratis to members; 
**cl Memoircs also quarterly, making an annual volume of 50010 
00 pages, for the price of 16 francs. It has its assembly room, 
library, labratory, museum in the fourth floor of the Ecole de la 
Medicine at No. 15 in the street of the same name. 1 can not 
*^y how many thousand skulls and skeletons it has in its muse- 
"™^. but it is the entire collection, gathered by him during his 
''fe and donated at his death by the greater master of modern 
lij^liropoiogy, Paul Broca. The competition among sculptors 
He*" making his bust, ordered by the society, has just closed. It 
^^P^to stand in the grand hall. It has since been completed and in- 
^B^Rurated. The Societe d'Anthropologie appropriates annually 
I^^^Oo francs called the prize Broca and 500 for the prize Godard 
'°'" tlie most valuable essay upon anthropology. A new prize 
^rtillon has lately been established by the testament of the 
^^onor of that name. He bequeathed 5,000 francs, 

^B THE MEDICAL PROFESSION IN EUROPEAN ANTHROPOLOGY. 

^K^ 1 havealready mentioned the greater interest existing among the 
I ^Ottinnon people in Europe, concerning the science of prehistoric 
^nthropology, than 1 have seen in the United States. Perhaps 
' am mistaken in this ; I hope I am. My sole intention in this 
-ilcmcnt has been to increase the public interest in the United 
^tates, so that no such difference can be remarked by future 
l^elcrs, I notice, however, a remarkable difterence in the two 
Icontincnts among the doctors who are interested in this new 
•cicncc. The Societe d'Anthropologie at Paris numbers among 
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its 318 titular members residing in Paris, no less than 150 doc- 
tors — members of the medical profession, while of the 141 mem- 
bers who reside in France but out of Paris, no less than 69 are 
of the medical profession, making 219 titular doctors out of a 
total of 459 members residing in France or 48 per cent. 

I do not cite the statistics of American societies, because I do 
not desire to make any comparison even seemingly invidious, 
beside it would be useless, for any one at all interested in this 
statement would not be content with my figures but would ex- 
amine for himself — thus he would accomplish my purpose better 
than I could do it myself, 

I have used the medical profession, because it has such 
intimate relations with — so near akin to — anthropology — espec- 
ially with prehistoric anthropology. The anatomy of the human 
species is alike at the foundation of both sciences. No one can 
become eminent in either without a knowledge of human anato- 
my. It and anthropometry and craniometry are but the tools of 
the anthropologist which are called into use with each dolmen he 
uncovers and each mound he opens. 

Prehistoric anthropology is cousin german to the medical 
profession. I appeal to you if the American profession has not 
somewhat neglected its relative. 

Thomas Wilson. 

Washington, D. C. 
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THE PYRA>UD IN AMERICA. 

The pyramid as a religious symbol, is the subject of (his 
per. We are first to inquire about the origin, growth 

early use of the pyramid, and ascertain by this means, if 
tsib]e, how the pyramid came to be a symbol. We shall, 
wevcr, consider the pyramid as it is found in America, rather 
in Oriental countries, for we have here the earliest forms and 
^ successive stages, and the primitive uses, and reasoning 
m analogy, we judge, that these will give us the real 

planation. We go on the supposition that America is the 
ne of the pyramid, at least one of the homes, and that here 
have a history of its growth and development. 
I. Our first point is as to the prevalence of the pyramid in 
nerica; It is well known that there are many pyramidal 
ictures on the continent ; they may not be perfect pyramids 
; those of Egypt, nor are many of them as massive as tliose 
•a the banks of the Nile, yet they are very interesting and 
unerous, and are worthy of study. 

I. Let us consider the different classes of the pyramids on the 
ntinent. The pyramids of America differ from those in Asia 
i Egy-pt, in that they embrace a series of structures which are 
(re or less in the pyramidal form, but which vary in size and 
ipe, and are scattered over all parts of the continent. Under 
5 head may be mentioned the rude and primitive mounds 
lich are scattered through the Gulf States, but which have 
! pyramidal form. This would constitute the first class. Sim- 
r to these, but differing in geographical location and in size, 
t the massive pyramids of Mexico, many of which such as 
olula and Xochicaico, were natural eminences on which artifi- 

1 structures were erected. Thisconstitutesasecond class. Next 
these the terraced pyramids of Mexico and of Central Amer- 
L These are wholly artificial ; and were, for the most part, 
Kted for religious purposes, and yet there is little difference 
*:ween them and the palaces found in the same region. This 
astitutes the third class. Under the fourth class we should 
ibrace those structures which are found associated with palaces, 
t which were pyramidal in form and were undoubtedly used 

the sacred purposes of worship. This would leave for the 
b class the few perfect pyramids, such as arc found at Teoti- 
aan in Mexco, and at certain places in Peru. It will be seen 
im this that the pyramids of America are quite numerous. 
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and that they form a very important feature in the prehistoric 
architecture of the country. 

We give a series of cuts to illustrate these points: First, a 
view of the pyramidal mounds in Yazoo Pass, Miss., Fig, i . 
second, a view of the pyramid of Cholula, Mexico, Fig. 2 ; third. 
the terraced palace called " the|Governor's House,"at Uxmal. Fig. 
3; fourth, the pyramid and palace at Palenque, Fig. 4; fifth, the 
pyramid at Teotihuacan, Fig. 5. These represent the different 
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classes of pyramids in America. We call attention to the variety 
of types in these figures. 

It is singular what types of structure rule in the building o 
pyramids in America. In Egypt every pyramid seemed to 
have been built after the same pattern. In America every pyra- 
mid was erected after its own pattern ; scarcely tivo being found 
anywhere upon the continent which were alike, and few which 
resemble those of Egypt. Resemblances have been drawn 
between the terraced pyramids of America and those of Assyria, 
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knd some have supposed that we have an Assyrian instead of an 

"_ /ptian type; but the so-called terraced pyramids in America 

institute only one class, and others differ so much from this 

s that we cannot say that the Assyrian type rules. A re- 

mblance has been traced betwen the stone structures of Mexico 

ind the pyramidal mounds of the Mississippi Valley, and some 

undertaken to trace an American type of pyramid. This 

»ms more plausible than either of the preceding conjtjctures; 

tndyet the pyramids of Mexico differ so much from one an- 

'^er, and the mounds also differ, that it is difficult to trace any 

: type fn them. 




3. The size of the pyramid is to be considered. A compan- 
ion has been drawn between the pyramids of America and of 
Egj*pt. It has been said that the pyramid of Cahokia and of 
vCholula arc fully equal to tliose of Ghizeh and of Mycen'nus, 
■Wa roust, however, distinguish between the horizontal extension 
^pt a natural or artificial heap of earth, and the elaborate layers 
pf stone, and grant to the Egyptians the more elaborate struc- 
tures. Cahokia covers twelve acres; but was only ninety feet 
Jbigh, and it is uncertain whether it was natural or artificial. 
"■bolula is larger at the base than any one of the Old World 
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pyramids, over twice as laigc 
as that of Clieops, but only 
slightly higher than that c 
Mycerinus. Many visitorshavt 
believed that the pyramid Ji 
only partlyartificial,the"bricl 
work" having been added to t 
smallernatural hill. Humboldt 
says: "Theconstruction ofthe 
teocalti recalls the oldest mon* 
uments which the history c 
our civilization reaches. Th< 
temple Jupiter Belus, the pyp 
amids of Meidoum.and Oag< 
hour, and several of the grou| 
of Sakkahra were also in 
mcnse heaps of bricks, the r 
mains of which have been pre 
served during a period of 3< 
centuries down to our day." 
distinction must be, howe^'cr, 
drawn between the ruins i 
artificial structures and the im- 
mense earth- heaps; and the 
imagination is to be restrained 
in its efforts to draw the com- 
parison. There is no pyramid 
in America which overreached 
the height of the Egyptia 
and no palace which was evef 
as elaborate as those in As- 
syria. 

3- The geographical distri- 
bution. It has already beeo 
noticed that the pyramids of 
America are scattered over a 
large part of the continent. 
They seem, however, to be 
confined to certain belts of lat- 
itude. In a general way their 
location resembles that ot the 
pyramids in the Eastern hem- 
isphere. The pyramid scemj 
to be a structure peculiar t( 
the warm climate. It isprob; 
able that they were all dcvot 
cd to sun-worship, and tfai 
will account for their havinj 
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been confined to the torrid regions, sun-worship being the rehg- 
ion which prevails in those regions. 

In order to understand the number and sizes of the pyramids 
of America the reader is requested to examine the appended ta- 
ble, which gives the various structures, with their location and 
character and dimensions : 



COUNTRY 

AND 

PLACE. 



OrATESLAXA. 

Zakuleu 

Cawinal 

Yacba 

Tlkal 

Utatlftn 

Uuitlan 

Ulatlan 

HOXDURAS.— 

*Coi>an 

VrcATA^.— 

♦Uxmal^ 

tUxmaL 

tJzinal 

Uxmal 

Chiapas.— 

^Palenque... 

Palenque ...> 

Palenque..... 

Palenque..... 

Palenque 

iPalenque.... 

Palenque 

Palenque... 

Palenque... 

Palenque... 

Palenque... 

Palmque ... 

Palenque.. . 

Palenque.. . 

Oooclngo.... 
Oajaca.— 

Tebuant*pec 

Tehnant'pec 

Mitla 

Mltla.- 

'Yucatan.— 

Zayl 

Zayl 

Zayl. 

Chfchenlza .. 

Kabach 

Vera Cruz.— 

Papantla. 

MiRantla 

Tueapan 

Mexico.— 

Cholula 

Xocblcalco„ 

Xocbicaloo.. 

Xocbicalco.. 

Teotih'acan 

Teotlb'aoan 

Teoti'hacan 

Teotrbacan 

Teotl*hacan 



CLASS OF STRUC- 
TURE. 



Pyramid. 

Palace. 

Pyramid. 

Pyramid. 

Palace. 

Fortress. 

Altar. 

Temple or place. 

Governor's House. 
Governor's House. 
Governor's House. 
Gtovemor's House. 

Palace I. 
Palace I. 
Palace I. 
Palace I. 

Temple of 3 Tftblets. 
Temple of 8 Tablets. 
Temple of tbe Cross. 
Temple of the Cross. 
Temple of the Cross. 
Palace C. 

Pyramid F. 
Irramld D. 
Temple of the Sun. 
Five Terraces. 

Pyramid. 
Altar. 
Palace. 
Palace. 

Palace. 

Palace. 

Palace. 

Nunnery. 

Palace. 

Reven-fitorled Pyramid 

Pyramid. 

Pyramid and Shrine. 

Pyramid. 
Natural Hill. 
Natural Hill. 
Natural Hill. 
House of the Moon. 
House of the Moon. 
House of the Sun. 
House of the Bun. 
House of tbe Sun. 



PART OF STRUC- 
TURE 



Base. 

Two stories. 

Five stories. 

Two stories. 

Three terraces. 

First terrace. 

Base. 



Second terrace. 
Third terrace. 
Tower. 
Pyramid E. 

First terrace. 

Summits 

Tower G. 

Corridor. 

Base. 

Shrine. 

Base, 

Shrine. 

Roof. 

First terrace. 

Second terrace. 

Third terrace. 

Base. 

Shrine. 

Shrine. 

Base. 
Base. 
Court. ^ 
Buildingl. 

First terrace. 
Second terrace. 
Third terrace. 

Base. 



Base. 

Base. 

Base. 

Summit. 

Pyramid. 

Base. 

Summit. 

Citadel. 

Circle of Mounds. 



B 

i 



w 

2. 

3* 



102 feet sq. 

66 feet sq. 

72x24 ft. q. 

1100x2200 



28 feet 
40 feet 
4ofeet 
86 feet 
120 feet 



66 feet sq. 33 feet 



624x809 ft. 

545 feet sq. 
100x360 

200x300 

260x310 

180x228 

30 feet sq. . 

20x150 long. 

110 feet. 

25x76 

134 feet. 

50x30 

3x35 

350 feet sq. 

258x214 j 

200x120 I 

155x285 

28.x;» 

35x40 

55x120 

12x12 

120x120 

36x130 

120x265 

60x220 

18x150 

112x160 

140x202 

90 feet 
33 feet 
30 feet 



70 feet 

20 feet 
40 feet 
50 feet 
65 feet 

40 feet 
:%feet 
50 feet 
20 feet 

35 feet 

40 feet 
15 feet 
19 feet 
28 feet 
50 feet 
88 feet 



50 feet 
3 feet 

18 feet 



32 feet 



54 feet 
17 feet 



1440 feet sq. 200 feet 
2 niile». 



285x328 

55x50 

426x511 

86x60 

783 feet sq. 

1246x1338 

600 feet 



400 feet 
16 feet 



'203 feet 
:«3feet 



•See Fig. 8. 
tfiee Fig. 8. 

Frontispiece, 

Fig. 4. 

Fig. 18. 
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II. We are next to consider the question how came the pyr- 
amid to be in America. There are three theories in reference to 
this, namely: ist The autochthonous theory. 2d. The theory of 
a transmitted cultus. 3rd. That of a common traditionary ori- 
gin. 

We are to consider these theories in their order: 

I. In favor of the first theory, we give the opinions of various 
authors. Mr. H. H. Bancroft has written considerably concern- 
ing the origin of sun worship on the continent of America. The 
following may be said to be an epitome of his views :* 

The forces which minister to the requirements ot man's phy- 
sical nature may be said also to aid his intellectual progress. 
These forces are the configurations of the surface, the pniculi- 
aritiesof soil, stimulus furnished by climate, and the character 
and supply of food. If color and race are dependent upon 
climate, why might not the tinge of thought and the peculiari- 
ties of religion also. There are zoological zones in which the 
elephant, the hippopotamus, the rhinoceros, the lion and the 
tiger abound. There are other zones in which the wolf, the fox, 
the bear, and other hardy creatures are numerous. The char- 
acter of the animals seems to partake of the nature of the sur- 
roundings. It is so with man, his habits, disposition, character, 
seem to be afiected by clinr\ate and surroundings, and so was his 
religion. Sun worship prevailed in Egypt, in Babylonia, and 
on the banks of the Ganges, even when the civilization of those 
regions had reached its height. The religions of the people in- 
habiting these lands were naturally sensuous. Sun worship was 
a sensuous system. It always appeared among a self-indulgent 
and luxurious people, and was always atttended with sensuous 
rites. It differed from animal worship in this respect. Some 
would regard it as the result of a sedentary life, and as attend- 
ant upon agricultural pursuits, but it was more owing to the 
subtle influence of the climate and the physical surroundings, 
than the employment. Agriculture might lead to a sense of 
dependence upon the great luminary, and so the thoughts 
would be directed to it as to a divinity. The blazing heat of 
the sun would suggest to the inhabitants of the torrid regions 
many traits of a personal character, and the diflferent phases of 
the sun would be interpreted as the varied moods of a divinity. 
There was a combination of the nature powers in the torrid 
regions which made them seem like divinities to the people. 
Storm and sunshine, clouds and darkness, night and day, light- 
ning and thunder, rain and wind, were all divinities. Some of 
them symbolized war and death, others symbolized wine and 
self-indulgence. There was a strange mingling of personal 
gods and the powers of nature in all these regions." 

It was so among the Greeks, as well as well as among the 

*8ee Bancroft, Native Races, Vol. Ill, page 292. 
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Hindoos. The religions of these well-known people are sup- 
posed to be the result of climate and of physical surroundings. 
Theycan all be traced back toanorijjinal nature worship. Nature 
powers were personified and at last were worshiped as personal 
beings, the material form having dropped out iVom the popular 
conception. Dionysius, the god of wine, Venus, the goddess of 
lust, Apollo, the god of manly beauty. Mercury, the god of let- 
ters, Niars, the god of war, were originally planets which 
alleiided the great sun divinity. Zeus himself" was the son of 
the sun. His father, Saturn, was a sun-god, the father of all 
the gods. We might go on. Such are the views which have 
become very fashionable. According to these views, the arch- 
itectural structures of this country, such as the animal mounds, 
the earth circles, pyramidal mounds, terraced pyramids, and 
the sun temples, were all the result of a natural iievelopment. 

The theory of the autochthonous origin of the pyramid 
has many advocates. Still, there are several difficulties in 
the case. (i). We are not sure that the conical mounds 
grew into the pyramidal earthworks or that the pyr- 
amidal earthworks have anything to do with the stone 
pyramids of Mexico, or that the stone pyramids of Mexico 
and Central America had their development on the Amer- 
ican soil, as they are widely scattered, and no one race 
can be said to have built them. (3). T^ie traditions which have 
prevailed among the different tribes and races, among which 
these various structures are found, point to a diverse origin, for 
each of them, and come in as a conflicting and rebutting evi- 
dence; at least there are cross lines which must be reconciled 
before the theory is complete. The northern tribds migrated 
from the northwest and erected their lurau'i and remained in 
their savage condition, and never developed beyond the rude 
animal worship. The tribes in the GuU States also migrated 
from the west, but found the pyramids in the region and only 
adopted them as suitable to iheir modes of worship. The civi- 
lized tribes of Mexico also migrated from the north, but they 
found a culture which preceden them and so the whole subject 
is wrapped in a mystery and it is only conjecture when we say 
thai one stage developed out of the other and one structure 
gave rise to another, for the people were diverse and their ori- 
gin seemed to have been also diverse. 

2. The second theory is to be considered. It is that the 
pyramid was introduced into America. Religion might be 
transported as well as developed. Of course there would be 
a transformation as it was transported. It would naturally come 
to be accommodated to its surroundings. In this way we may 
account for the pyramid, the circle, the serpent, and other sym- 
bols in America, Mylhologists acknowledge that there was a 
traditionary religion in Asia and other countries of the east. 
V^d much of the symbolism in those countries is owing to 
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tradition. The two lines are to be recognized. The tradilioo- 
ary faith and the natural development of thought. This is 
illustrated in the case of the pyramid. This is supposed by 
some to have sprung up on Egyptian soil as a structure devoted 
to sun worship; by others to have been a mere adaptation of a 
structure to ihe purpose. It was originally an imitation of the 
traditionary mountain from which the first ancestors migrated, 
and this mountain was the type after which the pyramid was 
built. This we may see in the mythology of the Greeks. 

The theory of a transmitted symbolism is one which cannot 
be altogether rejected, for it has too many things in its tavor 
for that It is noticeable that this theory which the celebrated 
Max Miiller advocates, though his views have more regard to 
the languages, myths than to symbolism, and more to the 
Indo-European race than to any of the Allophyllian tribes or 
peoples. 



3. The third theory ts. however, the one which just now 
is the most interesting, and the most novel- It is that the pyra- 
mid was patterned after a tradition, the tradition of the moun- 
tains of tile North. This brings us to the main point. Dr. Warren 
has spoken of the mountain which was the pivot of the world, and 
would make the pyramid to be in imitation of the mountiin of 
the north. According to this theory the pyramid of Egypt 
would be the pivot of the earth, a theory which Dr. J. H. Sciss 
has carried out to an alarming extent. According to this theory 
the symbolism of the east and the west, especially that which 
embraced traditions and astronomical signs, was derived from the 
c.irly tradition of the mountain of the north. The following 
may be regarded as a summary of these views: 

The Greeks had no pyramids, and we rardy recognize even 
lie circular tower, and yet there was a talent symboUam ia tha 
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aountain was, however, known to the Egyptians. The famous 

iracle of Jupiter-Ammon was at Meroe, which possibly was 

lamed after Ml. Meroe or Meru. The Hindoos maintain that 

tft. Meru is ihc navel of the earth. The Chinese terrestrial 

■aradise was at the center ol the earth — the palace of the center. 

[)r. Wm F. Warren maintains that the ancient Mexicans con- 

leivcd the cradle ol the human race to be situated in the farthest 

K>nh, upon the highest mountains surrounded by clouds, the 

Ereiidcnce of Tialoc, the jjod of rain. We recognize in these 

■traditions the prevalence of a primitive nature worship, as well 

I'ta to the original abode of the human race. The question 

^irises whether the pyramid wa-s theoulgrowthof this primitive 

■tradition and the result of a transmitted faith. Dr. Warren 
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says, "the stupendous terraced pyramid of Cholulu was a copy 
and symbol ol the sacred paradise mountain of Aztec iradttion, 
which was described as standing in the center of the middle 
country. The national temple of TIaloc stood in the center of 
the dty of Mexico, whence iour causeway roads coaducted 
east, west, north and south. In the center of the temple was a 
richly ornamented pillar of peculiar sanctily-"* 

The center and capiiol ot Peru was Cuzco, (bl., "navel,") 
whence to the borders of the Idngdoms branched ofl'four great 
highways, north, south, east and west, each traversing one oi 
the four provinces into which Peru was divided. Dr. Warren 
quotes Gerald Massey who holds that the Mound-builders had 
retained this tradition, "Some of the large mounds lelt in Mis- 
sissippi were called navels by the Chickasaws, although the 
Indians are said not to have had any idea whether these were 
natural mounds or artificial structures. They thought Missis- 
sippi was at 'the center of the earth' and the mounds were as 
the navel in the middle of the human body." 

Dr. W. F. Warren has written a book which, to some, will 
account for the pyramid in America exacti}- as it accottots 
for the pyramid in Assyria and in Egypt, and prove that 
there was a common source for the pyramid in both 
countries. Some might object to this and say that the 
theory in the book was based upon mere conjecture, and 
that there is no more plausibility to this than the first the- 
ory. We are, however, inclined to accept the fads as 
brought out by this book and to say that the tradition of the 
"mounlam of the north," the "holy mountain," the "primitive 
abode of the gods," the "starung place of the human race," is 
lo be discovered on this continent as well as in the historic re- 
gions of the east. Dr. Warren has referred to the tradition 
among the Choctaws, that at the time of the creation, a supe- 
rior btfing came down from above and alighting near the cen- 
ter of the Choctaw town, threw up a large mound or hill called 
the "sloping hill." Then he caused the red people to come out 
I'Of il, and when he supposed a sufficient number had come out 
I he stamped on the ground with his foot. When this signal of 
I his Dower was given, some wereparilyformed,others were just 
raising their he.ids above the mud, emerging into life and 
struggling for hfc. We have no doubt that many other tradi- 
tions and customs might be ascribed to the same source. Of 
course the theorj- of the local origin ot these myths will be off- 
set to this one of the common origin, and yet we have the fact 
before us and are to keep our minds open to the suggestions 
whether overthrowing a theory o( our own or OOL 

III. Our third inquiry is as to the development of the pj-ramid 
on the Amerkaa contineni. t. There are writers who maintaio 
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that the mounds or tumuli found in the Mississippi valley, are 
the primordial lorms of the pyramid, and that there is an un- 
broken succession oi structures on the American continent, 
from which the pyramid was developed. The theory is, that 
this succession oi pyramidal works lurnishes to us a view of 
the various stages through which the pyramids in Egypt and 
Assyria passed before they reached their perfection. This is a 
very plausible theory and one thai needs to be considered. It 
makes the prehistoric works of America, all the more inter- 
esting if we are to regard them as the forerunners o( such 
remarkable hiscoric works as the pyramids were. If it was 
the same continent that produced this series, we should cer- 
tainly conclude that we had learned the history of the pyramid. 
But, as the prehistoric series has disappeared from Asiatic 
countries, we are glad to recognize this succession of steps on 
the American continent even if we have to span a wide gulf to make 
the early historic and the prehistoric to connect. There are types 
here which seem to have anticipated the more advanced pyramids 
elsewhere, and we might imag- 
ine that these were the types 
from which the historic pyra- 
mids grew. There are also 
various structure which seem to 
lurnish ditfcrent stages of the t 
growth of the pyramid, andit i.« | 
very easy for us to make out a i 
plausible and interesting theory 
and imagine that we have a per- 
fect picture of what the pyra- 
mids in the East were before 
the historic structures were „ 
erected. We might con- ohia ym/n,- 

jecture many things and say that there was a gradual devel- 
opment from the one to the other. These different earthworks 
lound in the Mississippi valley, show the stages through which 
the Mexican pyramid passed on its way to completion. We 
might imagine that the large conical mounds and so-called 
haystack mounds form connecting links between the tumuli 
and the truncated pyramids, and that the terraced platform 
houses of the Puebios formed the connecting links between 
the inhabited earthworks of the Mississippi Valley and the 
lofty teocalli found near the City of Mexico, and conclude that 
we had proven a succession of structures and a sure line of 
growth or developmenl. These three links or steps in the order 
of progress which are found in the burial mounds, pyramidal 
earthworks, and the sacred teocalli would to some prove that 
the pyramid had its origin and growth on this co.ilinent. We 
might refer to the correlation of these different structures, to 
_ the state of society and to the different modes of worship, and 
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say that the tumuli were built by a savage people and devoieu 
to the rude primitive animal worship. Aod that the truncaiet 
pyramids were erected by an agricultural people, and devoted 
to sun worship, and that the teocalli beJonged to a civilized 
people and were devoted to the highest form of nature worship 
possible. This view has a great deal ot plausibility about il^ 
and yet great caution is needed in reference to it. 

2. We illustrate these points by a series of figures. First, bi 
an ordinary truncated mound from the Ohio valiey. Fig. <S. 
Second, by the view of the mound at Cahokia. Fig. 7. Thiri^ 
by the cluster o( platforms and pyramids which ar« found at 
Copan in Central America. Fig. 8. 

It will be noticed that there is a complete series here, and 
that there are some remarkable resemblances between these' 
structures and those of Oriental countries, especially in the 
grouping of the mounds near together, and in the arrangement 
of the terraces along with the pyramids. It will be noticed 
that these structures are scattered and situated io diSeFenl 



parts of the continent, but this only illustrates how numerous.^ 
pyramids are on the continent. Tlie subject is suggestive, andV 
we might dwell upon the analogies and resemblances, but wcl 
uje the figures only to illustrate the point. I 

ll will be noticed that there are great resemblances betweeal 
the American pyramids. j 

These resemblances are found, first, in the location of the pyra-J 
mids among a sedentary people, the Mound-builders and thel 
Mexicans both being partialiycivili7cd; second, the shape of thei 
structures arc very similar. They are platforms on which, rorm-l 
cily, temporary structures were erected. If they were temples 
they were temples which were inhabited; third, the probable us< 
of these structures. The pyramidal mounds of the Mississippi 
Valley and the platfomi pyramids of Central America, were ui 
douhledly dc\'0tcd to the form of worship. There were shrini 
on all these pyramids which were dedicated to the sun. ThajB 
•cmbbnces between all the pyramids in America are v 
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' Ing. This constitutes the strongest argument for an autoch- 
thonous origin. 

We are to consider what may be safe ground as to the de- 
v-elopment of the pyramid in America. Tne following are sug- 
gestive points : 

(1.) The primordial forms of the pyramid may be discovered 
here, the mounds generally being regarded as the germ of 
the pyramid. (2.) The successive stages through which the 
pyramid passed, are exhibited in the diHerent kinds of mounds. 
(3.) The typical pyramid wilh its terraces and shrines is found 
in Mexico and Central America. (4.) The use of the 
pyramid as a sacred structure and as a symbol of nature wor- 
ship is learned here. The perfect pyramid is not discovered, 
and yet the earlier forms are very common. 



nic Mound-buiider's pyramid certainly shows uniformity. 
The Aztec pyramid may also be recognized in Mexico. The 
Maya architecture may also be recognized in the pyramids of 
Yucatan. The Peruvian style of architecture may also be recog- 
nited in the pyramids of Peru. It is possible that we shall yet 
trace a common type in all the pyramids ; but that is as far as 
we may go. The race quality, or the ethnic quality may be rec- 
ognised in the tj'pe ol the pyramids. Some have undertaken to 
show a connection between mounds and Mexican structures. 
Others have undertaken to trace a resemblance between Aztec 
and Toltec, and between the Nahua and tlie Maya; but this is 
a difficiilt task, The viriety of types baffle ever)' investigation of 
the kind. I'rof Short says: "Maya architecture furnishes 
B of growth, and maybe classified into the Chiapan or 
ipe Yucatan or modem stj'lcs. It is a question. 
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however, whether the distinction between the ancient and [fee 
modern type of pyramid can be clearly established." The Chi- 
apan or ancient style is exhibited in the imposing remains of 
Palcnque ; but the pyramids of Uxmal differ materially from 
those at Palenqiie, and wc have so diverse types in the same 
region, that we are at a loss to determine which is the earlier 
and which later. 

IV. This brings us to ihe question of the object of the pyra- 
mid and the law of the parallel development. The parallel 
lines are very manifest. It is in accord with the general law ot 
progress. The architecture of the east seems to have devel- 
oped in about the same order that it did in the west. If we 
take any of the deparlmenls of architecture, its earhest use and 
form, its ordinary ornamentation, the religious symbolism, 
which embodied itself in it ;md [he technic arts which found 
their scope there, we shall find a parallel in each. 



1. For instance, the idea ol uliittv- Fergiuon says : "The wig- 
wam crew into a hut, the hut into a house, the house into pal- 
ace, the palace into a temple, bv well defined and easily traced 
fp-aduations." And yet he says "those styles which are admired 
throujjh all time are tn the original, the products of ethnical 
taite," .-Xcvortiifi;; In thw lHe"rv ivp rrtqhl snv that I'finat wa» 
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or by ihe priest who belongs to his household. It has been 
kaown that many of the Urge pyramidal mounds were used as 
iburial pl.ices; this would show that utility and worship were 
combined. The great mound at St. Louis contained a burial 
chamber 75 leet long, 12 feet wide, 8 leei high, and several 
bodies were contained in it, which were coveied with beads, 
and other paraphernalia of royally. We give a cut to illus- 
Itrate this; Fig. g. The pyramid of Cahokia is another spe- 
cimen which proves that utility and worship were combined. 
Jt will be seen that there were platfoi;ms and terraces in this 
pyramid, and it arose in successive stages to a very consider- 
able height. The size of this earthwork shows that it was 
used for habitation, It covers nearly twelve acres, and was 
tix hundred feet in diameter at the base, but only about 90 
teet high. It is possible that it was built for a refuge in high 
water, or it may have been like the other structures in the 
South, designed as a platlorm on which the caciques might 
build their houses. The terraces, however, show a diverse use 
.and it is very probable that on the summit there were fires 
kept lighted as sacred to the sun. This structure reminds us 
of the sacred mountains of the North, and has striking analo- 
■pjes to the pyramids of Mexico, as well as to those in Assyria- 
There were three uses to this earthwork. It was a burial place 
End abode for the people and a massive temple to the sun, and 
illustrates the point. See Fig. 7. 

3. The law oi ethnic development is an important point and 
ilustrates the case. There are several elements which consli- 
lUie the basis for architectural progress, or the source of archi- 
ictural growth. The advance of art and architecture was 
I follows : First, the hemispherical mounds : second, the 
lyratnidal platforms; third, the terraced pyramids; fourth, the 
bassive and finished pyramids, with its simple and silent shape 
repressing one with an air of mysleiy. Subsequent to ihii, 
!he mechanical principles came in. The arch, the pier and 
lintel, and other parts of the building. But for the purposes of 
worship, the simple pyramid seems to have been the moat 
[flective, and the efl'cct may have been owing to the propor- 
liona. It seems strange that these pyramids in America 
ihould have assumed proportions which are so true lo nature 
ind so expressive of grandeur. The towers at Mugheir and 
Birs, Nimroud in Assyria, are not more correct in tiieir pro- 
>ortions than are these. The pyramids of Cheops and My- 
»}Ieausand others upon the Nile are, lo be sure, higher than 
ire any of the pyramdial mounds of America, And yet the 
Inivcrsal testimony of travelers is, that these mounds are very 
mpressive. Such is the case with the great mound at Caho- 
tia, and n is true, to a certain extent, even ol the conical 
DCRinds. Their size, their proportions and their situation com- 
itUDg to produce a very singular impression upon the mind. 
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This is one of the most remarkable leatures of the prehistoric 
works of this country. They were designed as religious 
structures, and the sense of awe and fear existed in the minds 
of the builders to a wonderful extent. (3.) The impressibility 
of the human mind is another point. Architectural grandeur is 
often found in primitive structures, giving the impression that 
this sense was strong in the primitive mind. The pyramids 
of Egypt, the lopes of the Buddhists, the mounds of the 
Etruscans, depend almost wholly for their effect upon their di- 
mensions. This is the case in America: pyramids were made 
massive to impress the minds of the people. There are, to be 
sure, a lew places where high art and elaborate ornamentatioo 
were made to gratify the sense of beauty and the more delicate 
emotions, but mass was mainly depended upon. The mounds 
are often impressive on account of their size. They are placed 
upon high hills and by this means they are made impressive. 
Their outlines when thrown against the sky give an impression 
of grandeur, which is irreiislible. At times the galewaj's to 
the sacred enclosures are erected in the pjTamidal shape, and 
have a massiveness about them which give the same impres- 
sion. The simplicity of these structures add to the impressive- 
ness. It may seem strange thai the mounds and earthworks of 
the Mississippi Valley should be compared to the pyramids of 
Egypt; and yet we are convinced that many of the elements of 
grandeur were embodied in both classes of structures. We 
may say the same impression was made upon a rude people by 
these massive earthworks that were made upon a more culti- 
vated people by the more finished stone structures. Simplicity 
and grandeur, solidity and the sense of the sublime were 
combined in them all The propyls before the temples at 
Carnac, in Egypt, are scarcely more impre8si%'e than are the 
rude massive walls which form the gateway to the sacred en- 
closure at Newark. 

The pyramids of Cheops are scarcely more impressive, 
notwithstanding their size, than are the massive pyramidal 
mounds which lilt Iheir heads above the high blufl'a which 
overlook the valley and the city of Vincennes. The pyramidal 
mound at Cahokia gives the same impression, although this 
was erected upon the level plain and not upon an eminence. 
The sense of grandeur is exhibited by many of the pre-historic 
works ol America. The pyramid form seems to have favored 
this. The pyramid of Cholulu in Mexico, the great teocalltat 
Uxmal, were impressive works of architecture; their very 
simplicity and masiiveness, giving a sense of stability, and 
it may be that type of structure was adopted as much for its 
eflect as for any other reason. The solid works were first 
given tn sun worship. 

We find there siriking analogies between the piT'-tMi-'- ;« 'ti- 
^Te9t and the ea«l. The three uses to which li^ 
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Dounds were subject are very suggestive. In the first place 
he fact that ihey were burial places reminds us of the pyra- 
mids of Efij'pt, The earliest kings of Egypt utilized ihe pyra- 
nid for this purpose, and it is said that the "mastaba" or square 
built tomb found in Egypt was the structure which there an- 
ticipated the pyramid. Second, the fact that the terraces and 
■ummils of these pyramidal mounds were used as the places 
from which the morning salutation was given lo the rising sun' 
is suggestive of the use of the terraced pyramid in Assjria, 
The terraces there were devoted to the oitFerent planets and on 
the summit of the pyramid in Mexico, there was a shrine. 
Three of the pyramidal mounds were inhabited and so were the 
elevated platforms ol Assyria and Babylonia. This analogy 
between the structures of the east and the west is most remark- 
ible. The question arises, however, whether these pyramidal 
mounds were symbolic structures. They were devoted lo sun 
worship and may have been symbols. It has been conjectured 
Ihat they were oriented, as the pyramids of Egypt were, yet this 
in doubtful. They were sometimes surrounded by circular wails 
and enclosures, giving the idea that ihe sun symbol was in- 
tended. The terraces with which the pyramids abound have 
ibeen explained in the same way. There are certain pyramidal 
tnound^ which have verv high conical tumuli on the summit, as 
if the purpose was to light tires upon them which should be 
tacred to the sun. The fact th.it they were used by the na- 
tives, subsequent to the discovery of America, for the purpose 
of sun worship, is another proof. The fact also, that they were 
a the territory of the agricultural races and ihat they belonged 

the stage or grade of civilization in which sun worship pre- 
railed. We should say 'hen that the rudimentary and primi- 
tive forms of worship were exhibited here and that we have in 
the pyramid a prehistoric structure which was anticipated of 
the historic pyramid. Primitive Sabeanism prevailed here as 
Well as among the Chaldeans, so that we may examine the 
rtruclures in America and ascertain what that system was in 
[trehiatoric times elsewhere. 

This brings us to the subject of the pyramid as a re- 
ligious structure. Were we to study the pyramids of Mexico 
and of Central America and ascertain their religious significance 
We might learn from these how the pyramids of Ihe east, came 
lobe used as they were. One perhaps will throw light upon 
Ihe other. There is no doubt that the pyramid was primarily 
ijevoled lo sun worship. This was one of the uses to which 
Ihe pyramids in America were subjected; it was the chief use 
to which the stone pyramids were consecrated. The historical 
Mid traditional records show this. There may be exaggerations 

1 some of these accounts, and yet it is evicfent that the pyra- 
iid« were devoted to sun worship and that many bloody sacri- 
oes were otTered. The tocalli reeked with human gore. The 
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victims were taken to the summits, were prostrated upon the 
sacrificial stone, their bodies laid open bv the priests, their 
hearts torn out, while still quiverinjj, and thrown into the face | 
of the sun, while the forms were hurled down the steps of the 

Eyraniid to the bottom. It WJs a bloody iind cruel scene. 
lOng lines of victims were said lo stand wailing to be sacri- 
ficecT There is no doubt that long processions marched around 
the terraces and approached the ahrinc on the summit. It was 
a cruel divinity which they worshipped — the sun divinity — not- 
withstanding ihe beneficence which was ascribed to him. The , 
sacrificial stones, bolh covered with symbols of sun worship, 
but in the midst of the symbols was the channel which would 
carry olT the flood from the face of the sun. The symbol was 
covered with the blood of human victims and this was called j 
washing the face of the sun. The pyramid in Mexico was de- J 




voted to the most cruel practices. We do not learn that human 
sacrifices were ofiered on the pyramids of the east, and yet we 
are not sure but that they may have been practiced in prehis- 
toric times. The instrument of sacrifice, the stone knife, is seeo t 
depicted among the hieroglyphs of Egypt and a few are sup- I 
posed to have survived the earliest limes. The sacrifices by I 
Abraham of his son Isaac on the mountain would indicate that | 
the pr;ictice had prevailed in that ret'ion. 
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The association of ihe pyramids with temples, shrines and 
nliices is to be considered in ihis connection. In some of 
[he locahlies. as at Copan, the structures are crowded to- 
Jether in close proximity and a strange combination of 
gvramids, platforms, temples and shrines \s apparent See 
8 It would seera from this that worship was as 
much an object as habitation. If fires were lighted upon 
[he summit of the pyramids, then the number of them sur- 
'oiinding one massive platform would be exceedingly impres- 
ive. It was a strange superstition which should crowd the 
bemples and the palaces so near together and then cover them 
i-ith a glare of sacrificial fires. The stairways were steep, 
ihe platforms elevated, Ihe shrines were some of them in the 




boat mysterious shapes, while obelisks and idol pillars stood 
Ptwat thtr foot of the stair-cases. Everything that could make 
lie place impressive and cover it with the air of mystery, was 
' "viseti. In Mexico ihe stair-cases were guarded by immense 
lerpcnts' heads, the bodies of which formed the balustrades or 
rsilB to the staircases. The shrines on the summit were some 
r them in ihr shape of !«erpenis' mnutbs held wide open, and 
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the fires that were burning wilhir: made them fearful to iook 
upon, showing that cruehy was ihe spirit which prevailed here. 
In Yucatan the worship was more peacetut, but the archi- 
tecture was more elaborate. Our supposition is that the pyra- 
mids were temples sacred lo sun-worship and were symbolic 
structures. 

We give a cut o( the so-called palace and pyramid at Palenque. 
and the pyramid accompanying it to show that there may have 
been a combination of palaces and of ttmples (Fig. lo) in the 
same structure or in close proximity There is no doubt that one 
these buildings was a palace and occupied by the cacique of the 
village or city, but that the temple was in close proximity to it on 
the pyramid, which is in the background. The view of Char- 
nay is "that these ancient cities were occupied by a people among 
whom the ranks and grades of society were very distinct, and 
that the buildings in ruins are the remains of palaces and tem- 
ples. The huts of the common people have perished," This is 
in opposition to the theory advanced by Mr. L. H. Morgan that 
they were the communistic houses, and that the common peo- 
ple dwelt in these as well as the chiefs. The illustration, we 
think, refutes the theory. Mr. H. H. Bancroft has undertaken 
to restore one of these palaces and its accompanying pyramid 
and shrine — the one at Palenque, Whether the restoration is 
correct or not we conclude that the explanation is a good one. 
Fig, to. 

Still there are those who deny this and who would make the 

f)yramid a place ot habitalion or a fortress, Mr. Ad. F. Bande- 
ier, has made a study ot this pyramid of Cholula. He calls il a. 
fortified pueblo, and says: "If we imagine ihe plateaus and. 
aprons around it, covered with houses, possibly of large size, like- 
those at Uxmal and Palenque, or on a scale intermediate betweea 
them and the Pecos communal dwellings, and many other places 
in New Mexico, we have then, on the mound of Cholula^ 
as it then was, room for a large aboriginal population." Thw, 
however, reduces the sacred structures of Mexico and Yucatan 
to a very common-place condition, and would do away with the 
religious sentiment which was so powerful. The historical an- 
nals of the aborigines prove that the chief object of this pyra- 
mid was to support a lempie. At the time of the conquest 
there was a stairway which led un the slope to the temple. 
The Spaniards under Hernando'de Cortez had a fierce hand to 
hand conflict on the slopes and notwithstanding the desperate 
resistance of the natives, they burned the magnificent structure 
on the top. 

The number and variety of the pyramids would prove that 
they were all used for religious purpose. Writers have specu- 
lated as to who were the builders of the pyramids in Mexico, 
Yucatan and Honduras, and have endeavored to trace a resem- 
blance between the Nahua and the Maya religions. There u 
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no doubt that the two were very similar, and that the same cult 
which prevailed In Mexico during the time of the Conquest, 
prevailed in Uxmal and Palenque in prehistoric times. The 
study of the ruins in all of these localities, reveals a remarkable 
resemblance in the structures. There are pyramids at Tusapan, 
Papantla, at Misantla, at Centla, in Vera Cruz, which formeriy 
had shrines upon the summit and which were ascended by wide 
flights of steps. They show that the pyramidal type was the 
structure which was devoted to worship. The ruins of Oajaca, 
of Mitia, and the pyramid at Teh uan tepee show the same thing. 
Mitla was a palace, and yet there are pyramids here. The pyra- 
mid of Tehuantepec was erected with stair-cases on the four 
sides and plastered, hemispherical walls forming the corners. 
A highly ornamented platform and shrines on the summit. 
VI. We are to consider the analogies which exist between 
the symbolisms of the two continents, especially that which is 
found in the pyramidal structures. These analogies have never 
that we are aware of, been traced out, and yet they are many 
and interesting. We shall first take up the pyramids of Egypt 
and their uses and see what structures in America resembled 
them ; next, consider the terraced pyramids of Assyria and 
Chaldea. and lastly speak of the traditionary views which have 
embodied themselves in many structures both in the Oriental 
continent and the American continent, (i.) Let us consider the 
pyramids of Egypt. In Egypt the pyramids are so-called perfect 
pyramids, that is, their sides are smooth inclined planes, the 
steps having been filled in and the whole veneered. No such 
pyramids are found in America, though there are occasionally 
structures whose face seemed to have been built up smoothly 
and covered with plaster. In one respect the pyramids of Egypt 
resemble the pyramids of America, especially the pyramidal 
mounds. They were devoted to burial purpo.ses. There are 
sixty-six pyramids in Egypt. The oldest is supposed to be that 
of Senefru, of the fourth dynasty. It was prior to that of 
Cheops. The latest are supposed to be those of the twelfth 
dynasty, those of Lake Meros. All of these were sepulchers. 
It is a question which antedated the other, the Assyrian or the 
Egyptian. Lenormant says that "temples in the form of pyra- 
mids (that is, pyramidal or terraced temples) must be considered 
quite a recent institution in Chaldea, as compared with what they 
were in thecountry of Shinar or Sumar, where national tradition, 
like that in the Bible, placed the construction of the first of them 
side by side with the confusion of tongues.'" No one dared to 
attribute the foundation oi the original pyramids of Babylon and 
Borsippa to any historical king; for they were said to be the 
work of a " very ancient king," or perhaps even more correctly 
of " the most ancient king" or " first king." This is an interest- 
ing inquiry. In America burial mounds probably preceded 
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pyramidal earth-works, at least in the order of succession, if not 
in date. The question is whether the pyramid as a burial place 
antedated that which was used as a temple devoted to sun-wor- 
ship. It is maintained by some that the tope and the tumulus 
gave rise to the pyramid, and that the platform temples were a 
later invention. Others, however, maintain that the pyramids 
were originally devoted to sun worship, and that their use as a 
burial place was later. That it originated in the ambition of the 
kings to perpetuate their names and the religious idea about the 
necessity of the preservation of the body. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the two grew on parellel lines, the terraced pyramids of 
Assyria on one, and the perfect pyramid of Egypt on the other. 
The earliest known structure in Egypt was a- quadrangular 
building, in the shape of a truncated pyramid, called the "mastaba." 
It was used as a tomb. It reminds us of the truncated pyramid 
or pyramidal earthworks of the Mississippi Valley. Many 
mastabas are from 30 to 40 feet in height, 150 feet in length, and 
80 feet in width, and are veneered with hewn stone. The mastabas 
are arranged in regular streets in Ghizeh, and in this resSpect they 
resemble the pyramids of the Gulf States, which were often 
arranged in rows and around a square. See Fig. 2. 

The pyramidal mounds were used as burial places; this is the 
case of the great mound at St. Louis, also with that at Etowah, 
Ga., and is supposed to be the case with that at Cahokia. There 
is another analo<^y between the mastabas and the burial mounds. 
A superstition prevailed that the mummy or the statute was a 
double of the soul. The corpse received visits from the soul, 
which from time to time quitted the celestial regions.* 

A narrow aperture was left to the " serdab" in the center of 
the mastaba. A similar superstitution prevailed among the 
Mound-builders. There was a double to the soul, and frequently 
the skull was trephined so that the soul might go in and out, and 
claim the body for its own. The same superstition is supposed 
to hav^e prevailed in prehistoric times in Europe. The ^'dolmens," 
which were the abodes of the dead, had holes in the stone at the 
door, which were supposed to be for the passage of the soul in 
and out of its abode. 

There is another parallel found in the offerings made to the 
friends. In Egypt each mastaba was composed of a receptacle 
for the dead and a chapel for the living. The chapel was the 
reception room of the ^'double," for the idea was that a double 
belonged to the dead, a soul and body. The relations, friends, 
and priests celebrate funerary sacrifices at the commencement of 
the seasons. They placed offerings at the exact spot leading to 
the entrance to the chamber, or eternal home of the dead. Pro- 
vision was made for a perpetual observance of the feast. Painted 
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or sculptured reproductions of persons and things were placed 
upon the walls of the chapel, so that in years to come the 
•double" might see himself depicted upon the walls in the act 
of eating and drinking, and so he ate and drank. Here then we 
have the animistic conception, the same superstition which pre- 
k'ailed among the Chinese, when paper money and paper pictures 
kvere burned before the tombs of the dead, and among the North 
American Indians, who always presented food before the graves, 
that the spirit of the dead might partake of it. The Ojibwas of 
Lake Superior, to this day. build houses over graves. They 
place carved pieces of wood at the gabled ends of these houses 
to signify the totems. They leave the sides and ends of the 
house open, the roof being supported by corner posts, but on 
the floor they place the provisions which are offered to the spirits 
of the dead. The house is open so that the spirits can gain ac- 
cess to it. They believe in the double as much as did ever the 
Egyptians. (2). In Egypt the people had no right to direct in- 
tercourse with the deities. The needed a mediator who, par- 
taking of both human and divine nature, was qualified to com- 
municate with both. The king alone, the son ot the sun, was of 
sufficient high descent to contemplate the god in his temple. 
The sacrifices could be offered only by him, and even the of- 
ferings of the dead were supposed to have passed through his 
hands. The family availed themselves of his name to forward 
them to the other world. This idea, however, never obtained in 
America. The king was in Mexico regarded as superior and 
was favored with divine honors; but there was no such media- 
torial work. 

There were idols in Mexico and Central America, but they 
contain symbols of nature worship, for the human face 
and forms are supposed to represent nature powers. Here we 
have striking analogies between the East and the West, These 
idols or stone pillars were really obelisks, resembling the obe- 
lisks of Egypt in their use and symbolic significance, and differ- 
ing only in bein^r carved and covered with symbolic figures. It 
is probable that they originated in ancestor worship very much 
as the pillars of the northwest coast, but they also became de- 
voted to sun worship and were covered with the symbols of 
both systems. The analogy between them and the obelisks of 
Eg>'pt would be carried out, if we can imagine the carved stone 
figures, such as the statue of Memnon and other portrait idols 
of the kings wrought into the obelisks, and so presenting por- 
traits of the kings as well as monuments or pillars to the sun. 
We have already spoken of obelisks being everywhere associ- 
ted with sun worship. There are obelisks as well as portrait 
columns. These analogies are very remarkable, and this brings 
us to an important question. 

These parallels between the burial mounds of the Mississipi 
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Valley and the mastabas of Egypt are very suggestiv-e, and they i 
show how the pyramid as a burial place may have originated. 
Still there is just as much of a parallel between the pyramidal 
structures of America and the terraced temples of Assyria, for 
both were devoted to sun worship. The analogy in fact becomes 
more complete when we come to this class of structures. 

2. Let us take up the Assyrian pyramids and those struc- 
tures which were devoted to sun-worship. There is no 
one who doubts the prevalence of sun-worship on the two 
continents or the devotion of the pyramid to that cult. 
In Assyria and Babylonia the pyramid was consecrated to the 
sun, moon and stars, the number of the terraces being either 
three, after "the triad of gods of the three worlds," or five, after 
the five planets, or seven, as at Borsippa, after the sun and moon 
and the five planets. The terraces were, as at Ecbeaana, of dif- 




ferent colors, according to the sacred colors of the plants, the 
upper gold, the second silver, next red, blue, yellow, white, the 
lowest black, according to the hues ascribed to the sun. moon, 
Mercury, Jupiter, Mars, Venus and Saturn, The pyramids in 
Mexico and Central America were terraced pyramids devoted to 
sun-worship. There was a shrine on the summit, and in the 
shrine a sacrificial stone, and on this stone human victims were 
offered to the sun. There were also sacred colors in Mexico, 
though those colors were not represented on the pyramids. 

There are many places where this analogy can be traced. We I 
give cuts to illustrate this. We refer first to the temples at I 
Palenque; one of them called the "temple of the cross," (Fig, 12) I 
the other the "temple of the three tablets," (Fig. 13) names given | 
them from the tablets which were discovered inside the temple. 1 
These shrines were standing on pyramids, but were near build- 
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gs which have been called palaces. The temple of the cross was 

1 a pyramid which measeres 1 34 feet on the slope. The temple 

i 58 feet long, 31 feet wide and 40 feet high. The supers true - 

; upon this temple was a frame or open lattice of stone blocks 

■5 feet high, which was supposed to have been added because ot 

imposing appearance. The temple of the tablets was also 

on a pyramid, measuring 1 10 feet on the slope. The shrine 

i 75 leet long, 25 feet wide, 35 feet high. Each of the four 

titral piers on this front has bas-reliefs In stucco representing 

^le human figures, and each bearing in its arms an infant. We 

jaight dwell here upon the symbolism found in these shrines and 

■fce idols at the base of the pyramids, but must defer that to an- 

"hcr time. Our study is with the pyramids themselves. 

\Vc would, however, call attention to the resemblance between 

lese terraced pyramids and those of Assyria and Chaldea. 

."hese were built on high platforms, they were associated with 

■laces, they were the most prominent building in the ancient 

Ities. They were consecrated to the sun, idols were formed on 
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1 which were symbolic of native persons and of sun worship. 
Tiey were situated in the midst of an idolatrous people and in 

rid regions, where the sun has its greatest power. They were 
Mntinued for many centuries, notwithstanding the progress that 

i made by the people. History makes a record of the impor- 
int part which these terraced pyramids form in the rehgious 
lervicefl of the people and their close connection with the govern- 
Some of the most powerful influences which have ever 
tffected the destiny of the people have emanated from these. 
rhc system of chronology and astrology, and in fact nearly all 
lie solstitial and sacrificial symbolisms of both continents have 
icen connected more or less with these, and we may say that no 

■uctures and no specimens of art furnish more or closer anat- 
gi« than do these. In what ever way tliese analogies come, 
frc must acknowledge them to be great. 

3. Our final conclusion is that the pyramid in America was 
[liiytnbot as well as in Asia and Africa. It was both a burial 
jplace and a shrine, but in all cases was devoted to the sun. 
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IS MONOTHEISM A " PRIMITIVE" FAITH ? 

In the May number of The Antiquarian is an article on Na- 
ture Worship.* The author, after giving a page or so of quota- 
tions, mostly from James Freeman Clark's work,t makes the 
following assertion : "The evidence I have presented shows 
conclusively that the first form of religion common to men was 
Monotheism, or faith and the worship of one God, * * * * 
Polytheism has grown up around, or been engrafted upon, this 
earlier faith as the result of religious speculation." Now this is 
a pretty important point to be decided in this oflf-hand manner. 
A great many scholars are anxiously studying this question, and 
many volumes and essays appear every year on the same, and 
the question is yet open. Probably this will always be the case. 
The Antiquarian being given to the discussion of a different 
class of subjects, I do not wish to intrude on its pages with a 
long drawn reply. But permit me to question the conclusion so 
confidently set forth. 

First, in regard to some of the lower races. The quotation 
from WaitzJ is not correct. Waitz does not assert that we '*call 
them Monotheistic," but says that ''if we cannot assert they are 
monotheistic, we dare say they stand on the boundary of Mono- 
theism," which, we submit, is a distinction with a difference. 
Neither has Miiller shown that **fetish worship or nature wor- 
ship is not so old as the worship of one god." In his essay, "Is 
Fetishism a Primitive Form of Religion", his conclusion is: 
"VVc are justified, therefore, I think, in surrendering the theory 
that fetishism has or must have been the beginning of all relig- 
ions. "§ But this conclusion is accepted by the majority of 
writers on this point, who arc not at all willing to conclude 
therefrom that Monotheism was the primal faith. || Before the 
savage can ascribe supernatural powers to a stone, he must, of 
course, form some idea of supernatural power; but it by no 
means follows that this is "Monotheism." 

Although the author quotes from Clarke that, "we find the 
Monotheistic idea among some of those who are placed by eth- 
nologists on the lowest planes of human development, such as 
the Hottentots and Bushmen of South Africa, the Negroes of the 

'Nature Worship in Anoi«^nl an<l Pn-hisloric Roliifions, by WHliaiii Tucker. 

+Tcn Great Kelicjions. Vol. II., \\ W^ ll. 

lAnthropoloijio tier Natur Volker. Hand II., ;I67. 

<:The Oriirin and ( Jrowtli of H«'lltfion, V. \Z\. 

[TjMor, -'Primitive Culture." Spencer, "Principles of Sociology.'* 
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|rj Coast, the natives of Australia, the islanders of Polynesia, 
: inhabitants of Terra del Fuego, the Indians of the Amazon 
i^cr, the North American Indians, the Esquimaux, and the na- 
es of the Andaman Islands in the Bay of Bengal"; he should 
V€ continued thu quotation a few lines further, where we learn 
,t this "idea" is held along with the belief in the world of dis- 
bodied spirits generally. And any one who cares to read up 
this subject will quickly learn that among the lower races it 
jideed wi/y an "idea." Along with the luxuriant growth of 
■age philosophy generally, the belief in fetishism, magic, witch- 
ft, in short Animism fully developed, there is, in fact, an 
lea" that one fetish is of greater power than the others. As 
! quotation stands it leaves the impression that Monotheism 
quite clearly embraced by these people. The author's great 
thority, Clarke, however, draws from the beliefs of these peo- 
! only the conclusion that they have eome up to this idea. 
In regard to the other people cited by him, we might enter a 
neral demurrer. Suppose we admit the statements, the con- 
ision docs not follow; simply because not one of the people 
cd can be called "primitive" and their belief is no evidence of 
imitive belief The Mayas and Aztecs were semi-civilized, and 
en if tliey did possess an "idea" of Monotheism what proof is 
of their primitive belief? The case is still more glaring with 
! other people, The Egyptians with their architectural sci- 
ce, their well developed government, their organized pnest- 
od, their hieroglyphic writing, can not be quoted as an in- 
nce of primitive belief. In regard to the Vedas, supposing 
admit the statement made, what follows? Why simply that 
that very advanced state of society reached by the Asiatic 
ins in the Vedic age. when civilization had dawned for them, 
1 society was well advanced, when they were so old in fact 
tt their language had already become decrepid and lost the 
wm of youth — here and there the idea found expression that 
trc was but one power, or force. Some of their bards em- 
Imcd this idea in verse, but what evidence is this of their prim- 
; belief, or for that matter the belief of the people in gen- 
ii? Equally valueless arc the references to the religion of 
Syria and Babylonia. 

we need not confine ourselves to a simple demurrer, 
is aot by any means admitted by all scholars that the beliefs 
these various advanced people were monotheistic* Where 
( author quotes from Clarke and Ma.v Miillcr as to the beliefs 
the Arj*an^, he should have added the fact that Miillcr calls 
I stage of belief, not Monotheism, but HcHolluism, (which term 
llso accepted by Clarke,) which may be defined as ascribing 
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supreme power to the particular god of whom the bard might be 
singing, which, again, is a distinction with a difference. 

Now, there are Monotheisms and Monotheisms, and it would 
be well to have some definition of Monotheism to start with. 
Several of the Semitic nations, most advanced in civilization, 
adopted a qualified Monotheism. Believing in a multiplicity of 
gods, they had didopttAone as their national god, and with national 
vanity, in each case, considered their god the supreme one. 
Such was Asshur among the Assyrians, Chemosh among the 
Moabites, and Jahveh among the Israelites. But this belief did 
not deny the existence and power of the other national gods. 
This statement ought to give offense to no one. We do not 
refer to the ideas of the inspired prophets of Israel, but to the 
common impressions of the masses of the people. Hear how 
Jepthah answers the children of Ammon: "Wilt not thou possess 
that which Chemosh thy god giveth thee to possess ? So whom- 
soever Jahveh our god hath dispossessed from before us, them 
will we possess." (Judges x 24; R. V.) The Moabite stone 
shows clearly that the Moabites regarded Chemosh exactly as 
the Israelites did Jahveh. War is declared in accordance with 
his command; "Chemosh said to me: go take Nebo against 
Israel." If successful, victory is ascribed to Chemosh ; "Che- 
mosh drove him out before me," the king exclaims. Exactly 
similar expressions are used by the Assyrians in regard to 
Asshur. The king, on his expeditions, is " in the service of 
Asshur." Victory is ascribed to him, some such expression as 
this is sure to occur : " Exceeding fear of Asshur, My Lord, 
overwhelmed them." One king after another complacently 
excuses his deeds of cruelty, since they were done by command 
of Asshur, and for his honor and glory. 

This was by no means the worship of the god under different 
names. There was no acknowledgment of the universality of 
the power of their supreme gods. When Shalmanser carried 
away the inhabitants of Samaria he replaced them by colonists 
from Assyria. They had sickness and other troubles in their 
new home. What did these " Monotheistic " worshippers of 
Asshur do? Call more earnestly on him? No, they sent in hot 
haste to Shalmaneser to send them some of the Israelitic priests 
to teach them the " manner of the god of the land." (II Kings: 
xvii, 24, ff.) In fact, ancient monotheism was tribal and territo- 
rial. It is surely an elastic definition of "Monotheism" which 
points triumphantly to the beliefs of such people to show that 
Monotheism was a primal faith. 

But we are in danger of making this article too long, and 
enter on a discussion unsuited for these pages. We simply 
wanted to deny the conclusion presented. For ourselves, we 
believe that religious culture is no exception to culture in gen- 
eral. Man has struggled up to these higher conceptions, has 



had to fed his way to Monotheism from the depths of savage 
philosophy. In this question, no great moral truth is at stake. 
The belief in an overrulin>j Providence, the immortality o( the 
soul, and the necessity of a life of purity, or of the inspiration 
of the Bible is in no way concerned, E. A. Allen. 

CisciNNATi, Ohio. 
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NEW YORK EARTHWORKS. 
£ditor American Antujiiartan: 

In an article in the January number of The Antiquarian it 19 
said, "The earthworks in Michigan, Ohio and New York slate 
resemble one another very much. They consist of rings with 
the ditch upon the outside, sometimes upon the inside, probably 
the remains of old stockades." On this point Mr. Squier said 
in his Aboriginal Monuments of New York, "It has all along 
been represented that some of the enclosures were of regular 
outlines, true circles and ellipses, and accurate squares — features 
^which would imply a common origin with the vast system of 
ancient earthworks of the Mississippi Valley, Submitted to the 
test of actual survey, I have found that the works which were 
esteemed entirely regular are the very reverse, and that the 
builders, instead of constructing them upon geometrical princi- 
ples, regulated their forms entirely by the nature oi the ground 
upon which they were built." A glance at the plans which he 
gives strengthens his statement, though some from other sources 
arc somewhat incorrect. In the main, however, he is right. 
The circle, ellipse and square, actually such, rarely appear. If 
we speak of ring forts in New York, therefore, it is usually only 
in a general sense. They are almost always affected by the sit- 
uation. Several earthworks in Onondaga and Oswego counties, 
N. Y., have been reported as circles, and the only one of these 
remaining is very regular, and I have always called it a circle. 
The nature of the ground there, and on the other neighboring J 
sites, was favorable to this form. These, however, are excef^J 
I tioaal cases, and the Vew York earthworks should be classed asn 
I irregular in outline. 

Mr, Squier spoke of the earthwork near Fort Plain, in the 
I Mohawk Valley, as not only the farthest east known, but as the 
lonly one on waters flowing into the Hudson river. I have lately 
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learned of the existence of some in the vicinity of the old Port- 
age at Rome, N. Y. They occur both on Wood creek and on 
the Mohawk river, but I have not examined them or obtained 
descriptions, though a friend has sent me the exact location of 
some. I hope soon to have detailed accounts. 

W. M. Beauchamp. 



PALEOLITHICS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

Editor American Antiquarian: 

Although I have, since the publication of my article in Vol. 
I, page lo, of The A^mQUARIAN, found new stations from 
which have been obtained paleolithic implements, I have remained 
silent regarding these discoveries. These relics are fac-similes in 
form and material of those found in the river drift of the Dela- 
ware. Of this I was told by Prof. F. W. Putnam, the curator of 
the Peabody Museum of Archaeology at Cambridge, Mass., in a 
letter in* answer to a few sent him. A number forwarded to the 
Smithsonian Institution by the writer, caused its director to 
make special mention of them in his report for 1887, page 38, 
to the regents of that institution. It gives me pleasure to know 
that my article has at last received that recognition which should 
have been given it years ago. 

Did the finds at Reading indicate as great an antiquity as 
some writers propose for the drift finds in the Delaware valley ? 
They are, alas ! but surface finds. Every one of them found 
associated with remains of the Indian, far away from where gla- 
ciers ever ventured, or ice rafts could have dropped them. 

I would not have it understood that I believe they were made 
by the Indians. I have long inclined to the belief that they are 
the remains of human beings low in the grade of civilization, a 
people of few wants, whose few implements served numerous 
purposes, and who were displaced by the Indians upon their ar- 
rival here. 

That these unknown people wandered further south is attested 
by the finds of W. J. Hoffman, M. D., of the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogyi Washington, D. C; also, on the banks of the Potomac 
river at Uniontown, near that city. (See American Naturalist 
for 1879, p. 113.) These were also found with the more modern 
Indian remains. 

The inquiries of Mr. Thomas Wilson, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, establish the fact that they are pretty well scattered 
from ocean to ocean. 

While searching for relics of the Indians in a ploughed field 
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on the banks of Maiden Creek at Virginsville, a small village l6 
miles northeast of Reading, Pa., I found one of these objects — 
oiateriat, quartzite. Two were found by the writer, in the same 
condition on the banks of the Lehigh river, a short distance east 
of Catasauqua, Pa. 

I have taken from the surface of Jeter's island, in the Lehigh 
river at Allentown, Pa., six or eight of these rude objects. For 
the past four years I have, when on the island, made most care- 
lul search but found none. They appear to be rare in the valley 
of the Lehigh- The island just mentioned is of river drift form- 
ation, as is the station at Catasauqua, and 1 infer from the posi- 
tion in which I found Ihe implements that they were washed on the 
island during high water. In both instances just mentioned 
have they been found associated with Indian remains. A few 
of these objects are now in the possession of Prof Henry W. 
Haynes, of Boston, Mass. With one exception they are also of 
the same material as the Reading finds. The exception is made 
of yellow jasper and resembles closely the European river drift 
relics. Jasper of many colors is found in the south mountains 
lying three miles south of Allentown, and this elevation is sup- 
posed to belong to the Lamentian period. The writer has made 
careful examination of the railroad cuts running through tlie 
drift formed by the Lehigh river along its banks, but so far suc- 
cess has not crowned his efforts, Future research will perhaps 
bring objects of this kind to light. A. F. Berlin. 

Allektcwn. Pa., June i. l8S8. 



HAFTED PALEOLITHICS. 
Editor AirurUaH Atitiguarian : 

On page 307, Vol. 7, No. 5. of The Antiquarian, you made 
the statement that the Australian relic may have its counterpart 
in North America, but you have not seen any. 1 send you 
drawings of three in my collection which show the notch for 
hafting very plainly. These were found, as all have been, at the 
bottom of gulleys where the rain and melting snows of spring 
wash out the bluffs in this vicinity. They arc not plenty, prob- 
ably a dozen or fifteen have been found. The notch is indicated 
on almost all, better defined in some than in others. They are 
extremely rude, the material of most being, I think, quartzite. 
1 call them paleolithic axes. They are generally chipped all 
over, except in one place on each, where the natural surface of 
the stone is left. Any further information I should be glad to 
impart. Or should you desire a short article on them I will 
furnish it. Will also photograph them for you with others that 
have been found in this vicinity. Wm. Wallace Tooker. 

Sag Harbor, N. Y., March 22. 188S. 
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HUMAN FOOTPRINTS IN THE EOCENE. 

Editor American Antiquarian: 

As adverse sentence has been pronounced before the American 
Philosophical Society, Nov. i8, 1887, by my friend Dr. D.G. Brin- 
ton, on the antiquity of footprints found in a quarry near Lake 
Manaf^ua. and other locations, which was due to a misunder- 
standing of my letter, leading him to associate surviving eocene 
shells from another locality, eocene sand, on which the Tufas 
containing the footprints lie, permit me to reply. 

An imprint was sent him, and one to Prof. Baird, and the sand 
on which they lay was sent separate to both parties ; the bag of 
shells contained a slip, stating, "shells from Lake Giloa, or Jiloa, 
whose entire beach is made up of them,** which is six miles north- 
east of quarry, and considered as belonging to same horizon. 
This collateral evidence would aid in placing the geological age 
of the Tufas ; as the shells were a new species, and with many 
others abundant near the old caves, on the southwest slope of 
the volcanic range, were covered with similar types spread over 
our northern Territories. 

Of those here, not 4 per cent arc existing species. The **scar- 
phaca" is not represented amonc: living forms. The same remark 
applies to many others included in those sent to the National 
Museum in 1878, private Nos. 187 to 289, still undetermined, 
but older than those found in the "shell heaps" along the coast 
range, which was repeopled long after ; even these contain old 
shells, among them the "calistar," are abundant, and though not 
passing beyond the cretaceous formation, are common among 
those found in the Territories, while those found near the caves, 
are much older and pertain to the eocene-tertiary merging into 
the miocene; there is no doubt that the cave dwellers used them 
as food, at the same time made the inscriptions of the sea mon- 
sters with uncommon accuracy, and some in relief. I was 
unable to copy one correctly without the aid of instruments, 
while their authors lying face upwards chiseled them in rock. 

That these old masters saw the first eruption, we now consider 
indisputable, they were near the foot of the volcanoes and on 
opposite sides, and with the animals of the time passed over it 
immediately when moistened by rain, leaving their imprints in 
the plastic mass that soon hardened and preserved them. 

The four subsequent eruptions soon followed, shown by their 
barely perceptible seams. A repose followed of long duration, 
vegetation crept slowly over the volcanic debris. Forests sprang 
up; its repeated decomposition, mingled with the wash from the 
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hills forming the clayey soil, streams carried the leaves and drift 
seaward or to the ocean bed. 

Ages passed and again the pent-up fires burst forth, convulsing 
the earth, lifting the former accumulations to fall back in frag- 
ments that show us its mighty force ; hills of the present coast 
range bulged up through the ocean debris, rolling It over caves 
and shells, sealing up these records for future use. 

Eruption followed similar to the first in the series, covering 
of ashes falling afler the cataclysm, which is nearly as hard as 
tlie tufas. The old craters burnt out, once more quiet reigns. 
Passing showers coo! the desert waste, gradually filling old 
craters, storing water for those to come. Then a soil accumu- 
lates and exists to-day. The new hills to the southeast at the 
same time were fitting up in a similar way, afterwards peopled 
by 3 race, or descendants who escaped the convulsion, or came 
from the Cordilleras. They continued to feed on the shell fish 
they found, evidenced by the enormous "kitchen middens," accu- 
mulated along the coast. We look among these for shells found 
near the old caves. We rarely find one; others have been 
evolved. \Ve see by their forms that the people who used 
and cast them aside, did so in pliocene times. We wander 
among hills not distant from them, finding their remnants 
dwindling, and finally disappearing; they, too. had passed 
away. 

We pass over the hills and see the older ones adhering to the 
fractured limestone, following the streams where they have re- 
moved the old sediment that engulfed the caves, we find them, 
as they existed in remote times ; we continue to the strip of land 
unmoved by the convulsion and find a cave filled with sandstone, 
not suddenly, like its neighbors, but soon after by the wash from 
their graves. 

Wc remove the rock, and copy the records on the inner roof 
of these old men, faithful delineations of animal monsters and 
others objects or signs. Some are cut with sharp angles with 
great skill, indicating a people capable of protecting their feet as 
lhe>' walked over the tufas. 

No skeletons of these monsters were found; one vertebrae was 
all that we could add to the shells, its diameter was about ten 
inches; it probably lies in some quiet corner with the shells, in 
that great storehouse left by Smithson for the diffusion of know- 
edge. 

Nicarauguais too far removed to awaken scientific attention. 
Nevada can be visited by rail to inspect footprints of the cucula, 
while here we wander alone among the hills and vainly try to im- 
press our convictions on others. 

A Dordognc artist depicts on horn figures of a horse, whose 
estimated age is 250,000 years ; here those on the cave roofs, on 
uademeath were formed long ere the old master of the 
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Dordogne was born ; his descendants dross the sea and claim 
the ancient races here, as wanderers from their fatherland ; they 
forget that Noah's children took lessons from the old Egyptians, 
whose forefathers left this continent ere the children of Israel 
were born ; here they made pyramids of earth, and there of 
stone. 

But why speculate on the days and weeks of the aeons since 
man commenced his wanderings here? 

In conclusion, lor the fifth time, I try to make myself under- 
stood when I say that man's works were buried here in eocene 
times; that the first volcanic eruption containing the footprints lies 
on sand and other formations of that epoch, while his works are 
in close proximity with eocene shell beds, and were buried to- 
gether. Now permits me to carry the mooted footprints, from 
Post Pliocene to their proper place, the Eocene, 

If you have any doubts as a juror, give me ^the benefit of the 
doubts until other witnesses confront me. E. Flint. 

RiVAS NiCARAUGUA, April 4, 1888. 



Editorial. 



PALEOLITHICS. 

We have received several pamphlets which treat on the sub- 
ject of paleolithics. One of them is a circular from the Smith- 
sonian, making enquiry as to the discovery of all such relics, 
and asking for a description of the same. The other is a reprint 
from the Proceedings of the Natural History Society of Boston, 
containing articles by Profs. F. \V. Putnam, Charles C. Abbott, 
G. Frederick Wright, and Warren Upham, on the archaeology 
and gt\^loi::y of the subject. We have in this number given two 
letters; one from Mr. A. F. Berlin, and one from Wallace Tooker 
on the s.uue subject. These seem to be a conclusive progress, 
and those of us who have been ver\' conservative may have to 
yield the ix^int, that genuine paleolithics in this country have 
tnvn discowred. There is one point, however, which needs to 
Ik" cK\\ic\i U[\ The auriferous gravels of California seem to 
have produced a number of statite pots, which hax-e all the 
chaiacteri>tics of neolithic relics. If we take the common 
explanation about the denuding of Table Mountain, on which 
those relivs have tnx'n discovered, we must make them almost 
infinitely older than the gravels of the Mississippi Valley; and 
thus wo s^hatl have neolithic relics antedating the paleolithic 
relic*, bv thv^usaniis of xxars^ if not hundreds of thousands. 



RUIXS OF ANCIENT CITIES IN NEW MEXICO. 

We regard this matter as in hopeless confusion, and must ask 
lh« geologists and arch:Eologists to put their heads together, 
and see if it cannot be unraveled. The letter from Dr. Flint 
undertakes to set back the matter of the footprints in Nicaragua 
to the eocene, Dr. Brinton having disputed the extreme antiquity 
of tile deposit. We would ask the same junta ol scholars to take 
this find also into the account, and give us something which shall 
be intelligible and reasonable in the matter. 



RUINS OF ANCIENT CITIES IN NEW MEXICO. 

The surveys at present being made for the Kansas City, El 
Pa&o & Mexican Railroad, which will be built in a diagonal direc- 
tion through New Mexico from northeast to soutliwest, promise 
to bring to the light of modern exploration some regions of re- 
markable interest which have heretofore been closed to the sci- 
entist, on account of their inaccessibility. Between the 33d and 
34th parallels of latitude, and at their intersection with the 
Io6th degree of longitude, the surveying parties have passed 
along a lava flow which by the local population is called the 

ilpais, which is probably the most unique of its kind in Amer-. 

, It consists of a sea of molten black glass agitated at the 
moment of cooling in ragged waves of fantastic shapes. These 
lava waves or ridges are fiom ten to twelve feet high, with comb- 
ing crestr and tlie whole formation presents the appearance of 
having been made at a comparatively modern period. This lava 
flow is about forty miles long from northeast to southwest and 
from one to ten miles wide. It can be crossed at two places, and 
larrow portion, where, in process of time, with infinite labor 
and trouble two different and difficult trails have been formed. 

For miles on all sides of this lava flow, the country is the 
most desolate that can be imagined. It has been literally 
burned up. It consists of fine white ashes to any depth which, 
so far, has been dug down. To the north of the lava flow, and 
]ying in a country equally desolate and arid, the surveyors have 
come upon the ruins of Juan Quivira. known already to the 
early Spanish explorers under Coronado, but which have been 
visited by white men less often even than the mysterious ruins 
of Palcnque. in Central America. Only a few people at Socorro 
and While Oaks have been at Juan Quivira, because it is at 
present forty miles from water. The surveyors found the ruins 
to be of gigantic stone buildings, made in the most substantial 
manner, and of grand proportions. One of them was four 
acres in extent. All indications around the ruins point to the 
existence here at one time of a dense population. No legend 
of any kind e.vists as to how this great city was destroyed or 
when it was abandoned. One of the engineers wtached to the 
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surveying expeditioi advances the theory that Juan Quivira 
was in existence and abundantly supplied with water at the time 
the terrific volcanic eruption took place which formed the lava 
flow or molpais ; that the heat generated, destroyed the whole 
country and permanently dried up its water supply, and that 
thus the inhabitants were forced to abandon it and the country 
generally. 

The few Mexicans scattered through this country herding 
their small goat herds, still have a tradition that untold treasures 
are secreted under these ruins, and a few years ago an expedition 
of adventurers left Socorro, N. M., lor the purpose of digging 
for this treasure. They stayed at Juan Quivira and hunted until 
their water gave out and then returned unsuccessful and dis- 
heartened. The student of Mexican history will remember that 
Juan Quivira was the city in search of which the expedition of 
Coronado started from old Mexico in 1540. The rumors of 
such a city reached beyond belief They were brought to Mex- 
ico by Estevan, the negro companion of Cabeza de Vaca, who 
was a very Munchausen in his tales of immense wealth among 
the seven great cities of Cibola and otjier places he claimed to 
have passed through. Juan Quivira must have been abandoned 
long before Coronado's time. — Globe-Democrat, 



LINGUISTIC AND ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 

BY ALBERT S. GATSCIIET. 

Od.iihwe Local Names of Minxe>jota, over four Imndrecl and thirtv in 
nuinbons, and largely names of rivers, lakes and smaller water-courses, have 
been investigated by the Rev. J. A. Gilfillan, stationed on the \Miite Earth 
Reservation. The manuscript was forwarded by the author to the Minne- 
sota Historical Society at St. Paul, and then at the request of the author 
ci>piod and jmblisheil in the Fifteenth Annual Rei)ort of the Geological and 
Natural History Survey of Minnesota, 1886, (St. Paul, 1887,8yo) pp. 4ol-477- 
The learni\l author always adds the Indian term to the English name, and 
in diiruult names gives the t»omix>nents in the Odjibwe language. The En- 
glish i\an\e is not always the translation of the Indian name, as may be 
seen iu the case of No. 47, Eiujh'i< Xt^t lAih\ whose Indian name — Muko- 
n\iui>iwi-sjig — signities ** Bear Island I-Ake." A supplement to this useful 
li^it i^ pj>MnisiHi by Rev. Mr. Gilfillan. The Dakota or Sioux names of the 
state hjive Ihvu invi^stigattni and published in a former report of the same 
serio> by IV^f. A. Williamson. 

Tm: /. MVfKV i^iKAMMAK of au auouymous Mexican author has been pub- 
li^lusl by Pr. l\ .\ntonio Penafiel. and dedicated to the president of the 
KepuMiv\ Gonond 0. Porfirio Diaz. (Mexico, 1886, 4to, 149 pp.) It is pre- 
tl^^Hsl by a long bibliograpluc article on the authors who wrote in Zapotec or 
u|Hn\ that lai\gu»gi' (cu pp., 4to. 1887). The author spells the name Zaapo- 
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teca. A portion of '.he treatise eotitled, "Nuevo principio del arte Zaapo- 
two," is dateil uiw dt 1823 and gotten up entirely according to Iho old 
linguistic principles of the missionaries. Follow a number of treatiaee and 
several texte of the language, all devotional, by Valdespino, J. de Cordova, 
P. Wichells, and tJie volume concludes with a vocabulary of the Zapotec di- 
alect of San Bernardo Miztepeqae, obtained in 1868. The langUflge ie spoken 
in O^aca and neighiwring states, and the number of authors who wrote in 
it is aatoniahingly large. The bibliographic article is mainly reproduced 
from S. C. Filllng'H Bibliography of the North American Languages. 

Thb Isi'LECTioNAL SvsTEM OF THE Mayji Lakouaobs IS the title of a Ger- 
man article of h\ pages, composed by Or, Edward Seler, of Croseen, Prussia, 
ftnd intended aa a dissertation tor obtaining the degree of a doctor of 
philosophy in Liepzig university. It is a auccesaful attempt at a thorough 
investigation of the morphology of these dialects. Of these, a few only, as 
Maya proper, Quic held and Cakchiquel, are known to us, and upon these the 
argumentationofSelerchielty rests. Like that of manyotherlndian languages 
the verb of Maya is a mere noun, Imt there are two ways of conjugating the 
predicative form of the verb. When the pronoun is prefixed to the verbal 
base, that pronoun is a jumitiaiir pranonn and the base is a vomeii adioiut ; 
when it is sulfixed to it, the pronoun is a.pertinuil pronoun, and the base is 
then to be considered a nornm ageiitiii or fic(orw. The preSied pronouns 
vary considerably according to the dialects and still more so according to 
the place ihey occupy, either before consonants or before vowels. When a 
verbal base is ueeil in a traIlHiti^'e sense, it is preceded by a possessive jiro- 
noun prefixed to it ; hut when a paegiit signification is intended for it, then 
the personal pronoun is aufhxed to it. This is observed with many bases 
which have to l>e considered na roots ; but other bases prefer to assume a 
formative sulhx besides, as -tah in the Maya proper, or -ax, -ix, etc. The 
title of this instmctive article is: "Das Konjiigationa — System der Maya — 
gprachen." Berlin : press of Unger Bros., 1887, 8lo. Dr. Seler is now ex- 
ploring the languages of Southern Mexico. 

SB TO BE has been followed up in all its imjiortant functions through- 
out all the languages accessible to him by Mr. Raoul de la Grasecrie, judge 
•t Rvnnes, France, and the results published in a pamphlet of 12S pagte, Sto: 
"Eludes de Grammaire compareo. Du Verbe: ElTf, considere comme 
instrument d'abstraction, ete," Paris, Muisonneuve, 1887. Thestndy of the 
•abject has induce<l him to classify all languages studied into four cate- 
gories, which he defines as follows, page 41: (1) languages in which the 
imbetantive verb is or is not used in its i>roper signification marking AKisfciwr. 
1,^) Languages in which the verb lo be and other auxiliary verba serve to 
exprcas the predicative idea of the verb and as copula to eipreM verbal 
voices or genders. (3) Languages where (div and other auxiliaries serve to 
express the category of tense. (4) Languages in which the verb Ij) Ije is 
appended to radical syllables to form verbal stems. A considerable number 
of American languages are treated or spoken of in this instructive little vol- 
ume, which the thankfiil disciple has dedicated to his teacher, Mr. Lucien 
Adam. 

Vbrhal Tessks have been treated by the same author iu a separate pnb- 
I Jlcation {pp. 195, Paris, 1888), He clearly diBtinguislies between real tenee* 
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and tenses standing in a relative position to the tensee of other verbs ; be- 
tween subjective and undetermined tense forms, also between real and 
imaginary tenses. The last chapter deals with the auxiliary verbs forming 
tenses, exclusive of the verb to &e, .treated beforehand. 

The Geographic Soasrv of Berne, Switzerland, has just sent to its cor- 
respondents the eighth annual report, embodying articles read fix>m 1885 to 
1887. These reports always contain something about America, and we often 
hear of Swiss travelers visiting the tropical parts of the western hemisphere. 
The present report has letters from San Salvador composed by £m. Hegg, 
dealing with subjects like the canal at Panama, eruptions of a Central 
American volcano, and on local politics. Prof. Ernst Rothlisberger gives a 
long and interesting account of his visit in Venezuela and the republics of 
Colombia, made in 1882, which he intends to enlarge with other matter and 
publish in book form. He has published in one of the former reports a 
vocabulary of the Indian language spoken on the isthmus, but does not state 
with exactness from what tribe of Indians he obtained it, a circomstance 
which greatly reduces its value. 

Mr. Franklin A. Seely, U. S. Patent Office, Washington, has composed an 
elaborate treatise upon ''the development of time-keeping in Greece and 
Rome," which has been printed in the first number of the American An* 
thropologist, issued in January, 1888. The author now wishes to enlarge the 
article, in gathering as much information as possible bpon the modes of 
time-keeping among savage races and in the lower form of civilization, an- 
cient and modern, including existing oriental peoples, prior to or apart from 
the introduction of European ideas, and the extinct civilizations of America. 
He intends to include also the history of time-keeping in Europe, particu- 
larly from the beginning of the Christian era to the close of the 13th cen- 
tury, and among the Saracens, Moors and Byzantines. Information on any 
of these subjects will be gratefully acknowledged by Mr. Seely. 



NEW DISCOVERIES. 

Pre-IIisto^ic Palace at Mykenai. — Mr. Adler has given the details of the 
discovery. Houses arranged in terraces, with stairs, corridors, small courts, 
and store-houses, in the lower strata; above these a palace, with a stone 
stair-case leading to the court, contains a circular fire place, decorations be- 
longing to the style of the Mykenaian vases. Above the palace was a tem- 
ple on the ruins of the old royal dwelling — American Journal of Archsc- 
olorjy, May, 1888. ' 

Dr. Schliemann's Explorations. — A discovery of the early temple of 
Aphrodite at Kythera, a closed structure with two rows of Doric columns, 
four on each side of extremely Archaic style. On the hilltop near by are 
the remains of a Cyclopean fortification belonging to the seventh century, 
B. C. The worship of Aphrodite appears to have a Phoenician origin. 
Ibid. 

Nevv Work by Praxiteles.— A head in Parisian marble resemblinir t^-* 
Hermes of Praxiteles in the molding of the forehp*'' *- 



r DISCOVERIES. I 

I ^MmctoHsHtn, mpposeil to be a head of Eiiboaliu whoM 
me k a eynonyni of Haitles. 
I TJecovesiES at Atiiesb, — The ancient road frotu Athens to the academy of 

IB been discovered. The road is oot [taved. 
I A second imuvum on the Acropolis ia to be buiit for the niiueroue an- 

[Rtliee which have b«<eD discovered. 
I Ob« of the most tuK^ient ecnlpturee ever fbund upon the Acropotie is the 
rded head ofa luan of heroic aiie, the hair and beard painted blue and 
e face reil; recently diacovered. Jt appears to be the head of a Triton, 
e rest of the body in the form of a serpent ending in tlie tail ofa 6eh. 
I Ax Ancient Rotal Palace, vhich occupied the entire summit of the 
ropolis, with gtepe built from immense blocks of stone similar to those 
if TlrjTDa, has been discorered. A &cade built of large nnworked blocks, 
n the Petosgic walls of Tiryns, was discloeeii. Some fragments of Archaic 
Dulpture. The earliest extant representing Heraklee engaged in contest 
iHtli the Hydra and with Triton. 

} DDunvEBJis IS CvHapB.— Various pavements and wall f, also eleven Greek 
nil Kjrpriote inscriptions of the Ptolemaic period, also two atntues, and 
M(«ry of the Kypriote style have been discovere*! at Paphos. A Bahylo- 
~Ui cylinder, with two lines of cuneiform inscription has lieen found in 
le of the loBjbs of ^rashevi. The pottery is supposed to be pre-Phii>ni- 
m, decorated with the figures of a snake and deer. 

Ds IS Rl-pbia. — A diary kept by Count A. Bobriosky between 1879 

>, gives an a<tcount of the investigation of fifty-three mounds in the 

myela, Russia. Two races were buried in these mounds : — One with Hint 

Band knives, lumps of pigment for tattooing; they had remarkably 

^eknlla; the other race buried above the first, with bronze relics and 

by ventels, and iron Implements, having held intercourse with the (ireeks. 

tboT eknlls were entirely different' J See the Ration for March 29, also 

k'Amvr. Jour, of Archy.," March, 1888. 

jBrKVKV OF W^fEBK MocNos.— Mr. T. H. Lewis amreyed in lS87, 1,100 
e-blstoric mounds in Minnesota, Dakota and Wisconsin. He discovered 
f ancient enclosures or forts, four in Minnesota and two in Dakota. 
I Raw AjiCHaoLooiCAL Review.— A journal of historic and pre-historic an- 
pqiiltiM, edited by Mr. 6. L. Gomme, published by David Nntt, London, 
The topics to be treated are aa follows : Anthropology, Archteology' 
Uir; and Literature, bnt mainly from an Entj^lisb Etand|X)int, that aa 
a the antiquities of Great Britain. 
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BOOK REVIEWa 
Ilulory n/ Ihf Prople of Igrad liil the Time of King Darid, by I 

Author of Ihe Life of Jesus. Boston: Roberts Broe. 

The author approaches the subject from an ethnolo^ca] Etandpoint. 
speaks of the Kom&d Semites, of the Hebrew group, of the £f7ii-L 
the Babylonian influence upon them, of the monotheiem and abaence ol 
mythology of the Hebrews, of the name of JabTeb as of a local divinity.n 
and of the religion of the laraelitee as he mmld of any other ethnic By»- 
tem. lie then goes on to dencrilie the influence of Egypt upon Israel ; the 
history of Iflrael in the deaert, and the suUsequenl occupation of the coun- 
try of Canaan ; the development of Jalivehiem, in Canaan ; Jahveh be- _ 
coming the protecting deity of Israel bound to declare that they » 
right even when they wore wrong. He then jm^ses on to the progrc! 
the religious organization under Samnel and the reign of Saul, down to tht 
time of David. The history is euch as Renan would bo likely to write. 
takes a middle ground between the science of ethnology, and the tenets of 1 
orthodox theology ; and seeks to explain the scripture record ii 
making the relipon contained therein, to bo like any other ethnic religion* , 
He ia, however, an idealist. Me says, "The ancient patriarchs of the SyriiB J 
deserts were, in reality, corner-stones for humanity. The charm of patci>l 
arc.lial life had an invincible spell over the imagination of the Hucceedii^^ 
centuries, henceforth the tendency of the Semitic i)eopIe will be to rqm'e- 
nate the visions of this distant age. They did not create a myth, they 
were recalling a memory, and this memory of a lost purity and happiness 
was ever tonipting tbem to revert to a state, which had left an indellible 
trace ui>on the character of a nation." "The march towards montheism is 
in reality nothing more than the return to the intuition of their early hit- 
lory. Egypt far from contrihutiong to the religious progress of Israel, pat 
obstacles and dangers in the jtath in which the people of God were to tread, 
and during the century which had parsed in Egypt Israel hail tuulliplied. 
but the spirit of the Nomad tribes had been gradually fading away. Tlie 
mild &milie8 of shepherds, paatoie, whose passage the sedentary people 
had welcomed with deligltt, had become a. bard, stitf-necked people." "Thu 
rude analogies upon which primitive theology was constructed, naturally 
led tothe formation of a celestial court of Israel. In general Jahveh vu 
impalpable, invisible. He was very inferior to the ancient Elohin 
ligion was, ho to sjieak, [lersonal. Let ua put our trust, above all, in human- 
ity, which always gains in the end and has the power to transform what It 
loves." This ia the idealistic view, whether the view will account for all the I 
superior character, which belongs to the God of the Hebrews, is A quc»"| 
lion. Generally, this superiority is ascribed to a supernatural sc 
nau makes it natural. The books seems to have been the result of a liflrfl 
of study. The author says "in carrying out the plan which he formed foityl 
yenra ago of writing the history of the origin of Christianity, I ought U 
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wwigrf -irt^ the pncent voluaie." It i» probBlile that if this bad 

Be, tbe book would t* at present oat of date, possibly the po- 

titlon wouM bavo been ehoDgeil, etiU the author is independent, and holds 

ithcMuic position whiib waa adopl«d by him in the " Life of Jesu»." He 

m not yielded to tlie WelthaiiBen theory. It would seem that Renan re- 

ri«««d the subject from a literary and ' idealistic Btandpoint, and Well- 

a and Koenen from a liogiiititiv and critical standpoint, but their 

are in great contraat. Bennn gives the Abrahamic tiuaea credit for 

BOBOtheism, but Koenen makes ainnotheiem a result of tba development, 

3«1 only introduced after the times of the exile. Willi tbese differences 

utjag between the critical adiolars and those who hold tlie old theory 

' a primitive revelation, we do not consider the book a valuabio contri- 



li /fuCirrj/ 0/ th(. Riirei nf Jfantinrf. Second Division : Oceano-Melanesiane. 
By A, Featbemttui. Trabner & Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 

*X*his is a very thorougb-g^}ing description of the races of the islands of 
» fttcific ; a deBcriplion which will be valued because of its rarity. The 
atJbor has given a great deal of time to the study and has brought out very 
>p«rtainl Eu-'le. But the book is marred by misrepresentations. Heeeema 
faave a prejudice iigainat the miraionariee, and at timoa ia unfcir in hia 
atnient of them ; though he says "they have fumiahed him important 
la for bis work; which are of the f^reatest value to eociology. Their 
Tiption of the manners and customs of savages are clear and credible, 
n be accepted aa according with the reality of things." The author 
vUkk all the vices and demoralization of the heathen to the miBHionarie*, 
T than to the contact with modern civilization; and eeema to think 
the early condition is better that the later; the eimplicity of beatben- 
I belter than the improvement of Christianity. Aside from this the book 
^SlI be eoaght for aa a source of information in reference to these rac«e. 
» anthor has, to be sure, given only those traits and peculiarities which 
> on tlie eurijice and belong to the external life; he has not endeavored 

* ti'mcn out their system ol consanguinity, or the relation of their languagee 

* ■3ae another, or even to compare their systems of religion. Occasionally 
'^v leguniJs and traditions of their origin are given, and deecriptiona of the 

^ ^|)<nstition8 and religious customs are contained in the book, but no tracing 

^* One from the other, and no philosophidng about any of them. One 

^^^Ag Is noticeable in nearly all of the races of the Pacific ocean; they seem 

^ l>« wondcrfiilly addicted to sensual pleasuret". Mr. L. H. Morgan lias ex- 

, ^^^Ued this in a novel way. He states that the Funa-luan fiimiiy waa 

^**"*nod by a company of so-called brothers marrying a company 

^^ Kn-caltcd sisters ; and within the bounds of this circle, there 

^^8 pramiHnious sexnat intercourse. Mr. Featherman has nothing to 

^y »buut this system, and yet some of the facta that he states would in- 

■tki^Xv that it may have existed. It would be iutereeting if some one could 

'iQdy ihe social Bjirtem of these racee and ascertain for a certainty whether 

^h a system actually existed. Another point is iroporiani also. Mr. 

Mor^n speaks of the Turanian syateuj of conHoaguinity, us contrasted 

""^tli ibe Malayan. The 8o-calle<l Pun-aluan marriage gives rise to the ttrat 

*J*le!n ; what he calls the consanguine marriage giving rise (o the Sla- 
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layan system. The Malayan system came in with the consangaine famWy 
and has an antiquity of unknown duration, and was displaced by the Tur- 
anian, which in the end gave rise to the establishment of Gentes. The 
inhabitants of Polynesia are included in the Malayan fiunily. Mr. Feathe^ 
man says nothing of these sjrstems ; and we are left in doubt whether the gen- 
eralizations of Mr. Morgan are to be accepted or not. One will need to read 
through the lines of Mr. Featherman's book to discover Mr. Morgan's theo- 
ries ; and even after he has read this book he is not quite sure tbat Mr. 
Morgan is correct. The science of sociology is still unsettled. Mr. Feather- 
man has furnished much material as foundation stones. His book Bhoul<k 
be in every Ethnological Library, and is a very valuable addition to th^ 
literature. 

Ancient Society in Tennessee. TJie Mound-builders were Indians. By G. P- 
Thurston, Nashville, Tennessee. A paper read before the Tennessee Hie — ■ 
torical Society of Nashville, Dec. 19, 1887. Published by order of the so- — 
ciety . Reprinted in the Magazine of American History, May, 1888. 

Tliis is another of the articles which are growing quite numerous, whose -= 
object is to show that the Mound-builders were Indians. If we could have ^ 
the other side advocated, we would come nearer the truth : for the dissimi- - 
larities are what we want, rather than the similarities. The great mistake 
made by most writers is, that they hold that the Mound-builders were all 
of one class, whereas they were of different classes. We agree with 
Mr. Thurston when he says that the stone grave race and the builders o 
some of the ancient mounds were Indians ; ancestors of the Indians found 
by the whites in this general sectinn. But archaeologists recognize a strong 
contrast between the "stone grave" people and the builders of the^pyramidal 
mounds. Walled towns and stockades were erected by Indians who buried 
in stone graves. Indians also builded their houses upon the artificial mounds 
and tmncated pyramids; but preceding populations must be acknowl- 
edged. The earlier Mound-builders must be regarded as differing from 
modern Indians ; though some will persist in making them so wonderfully 
diflferent that no one can undertake to show the difference without being 
misunderstood. So far as this article goes, we regard it as conclusive; but 
Gen. Thurston will probably acknowledge that there is a difference be- 
tween the earth-works and the relics of Indians, which would prove that suc- 
cessive tribes had overrun this region. This is the point which we are anx- 
ious to have taken up, and to learn about, The characteristics of each. The 
dissimilarities are more important than the similarities. 

The Journal of American Folk- Lore. I^lited by Franz Boas, T. Frederick 
Crane, J. Owen Dorsey ; W. W. Newell, general agent. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Subscription, $3.00 ; single num- 
bers, $1.00 

This journal starts off with remarkable strength and completeness of 
equipment. It was but a few years ago that the secretary of the Folk-Lore 
Society of Great Britain proposed to the editor of this journal to establish a 
branch society in America. But after corresponding with various parties, 
the effort was abandoned. Fortunately, however, there has been a combi- 
nation of gentlemen in Boston, in Washington, in New York, Philadelphity 
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and niiutj' other places ; and as a re«ult a strung society is e«tAblielie<l. A 
few [■ereonB have been left out from the memlwrebip wlio should have had 
a prominent part. But this ie excusable, inaamuiiL as thtre is more or leee 
firovincialtem in this country; and it seems to be difficidt for poniee located 
inctutain sections to recognice the norfcers located in other el-l-cIods. We 
tw no nmedy for thin, CKcept for each section to have He own local iKieiety, 
and Its ovrn organ of publication. In that case there wilt be a rK'Uguitiou 
of the actual workers and the stu>leuts in ethnology will be aware of one 
another's existence. 

Caltth'Jiu AH'tnefOta tTulorical ,Socw(.v, ISSS. Vol, I. A. L. Vol. II. M. Z. 
61. Vmti i Pioneer Trees Comiiany. 

Th« (ffowth of libraries at the West has been very rapid within the pott 

tm jrtwv. niitorical Soi:ietiee have had very (■u:ieiderable patronage from 

1^ and as a mult, have been able to collect extensively. The three 

f Wisconsin, Minneeota and Kaneaa are in the lead. These Ubra- 

« not only as reference for the citizens ilwelliog at the capitals, bot 

■in extent, tu literary gentlemen wtio reside in the vicinity. This 

I sodety was organisied in 1SJ9, and during the war it died out; in 1804 it 

•.-ilAted ; in 1881 a fire in the capital occurred. The present library 

I is the result of nlHiut eeveji years labor. It contains 14,431 bound volutnee, 

13,5»3 pauiphlet«, and is valued at $50,000. Mr. John Fletcher Williams 

liaa been Ubrariun from the beginning, and to his inde&tigable induatry 

must be ^ven the credit for the growth and the prosperity of the society. 

Bfovti/ <y<yutied: or fV t^nnj of BkIIiit, llic Jc"-i*h Maiden, by Rev. J. A, 

nadenhurg. Ph. D., D. D. New York; Phillips & Hunt; Cincinnati, 

Cranston & Stowe. 

The light which archnwlogy throws on andent life in the East, is illus- 
L Vnted by this book. The beautiAil etory of Qiieen Esther is here put into 
T setting. The picture is the same ae that given in the Scripturee, 
L lial the frame ie different. Some might think that the attention was called 
l%o the frame more than to the picture, lis there Is a constant dwelling upon 
^ tbe arcluM logical history and surrounihngs. Still the story proves more 
attractive afler one has rend the descriptions of the palace and the various 
f ^aaBanagee that figured in the palace. The vast kingdom, the magnificent 
■'S)>l*^Bi the lianquetof wine, tlie queenline^ of beanty, the decorations of 
\ bennty, the maguilicent heroism, the poetic justice are subjects on which 
I' Uie author dwells. It is a very readable Inob, and shows great familiarity 
1 with the cuslonie and i<«caliarities of the Assyrians and Pereians al the 
\ time of King Xences during the reign of Queen Esther. 
1 DiMtwnrry o/ (/«■ Origin of the Name of Amcriai. by Thomas De St. Bria. 
N«w York. 

Tbu object of this book is to prove that the name America was derived 
'Iroin a district in tlie north jiart of South America, which was discovered 
by CvIuuiIhib on his third Voyage. The author givee a historj- of the roy- 
t^tm to this region, and quotes the language of the voyagers when they 
ItaliieJ the name of tlie district. Among thenavigatora are Columbus, Amer- 
igo Vespucci, Sir Walter Raleigh.- It contains also a description of Balboa's 
iliapoTcry, and I^*arro's conquest. The name America, it appears, was 
appliod to the region including the United States of Colombia, Ventmuela, 
Ecuador and Pcm. The book contains a dMcription of the Incas of Peru 
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8n<l their palaces. It ia a eoholarly production, aiid the aatbor Ihinke he 

has made out his cuse. It ie weU illustrated and is offered for sale by the 

Ameriran News Co., New York, for 50 cents, paper cover. 

Irish Wonders. The OhoMs, Uiatda, Pookat, Demoru, Iteprtcaimt, Banttiea, 

FiiirirK, H7(cA«t, Wiilouv, (Mil MaitU, atui nthrr SfnrwU of the Emerald Itl>, 

By D. R. McAnally, Jr. lUustrate<l by II. R. Heaton. Boston and New 

York; Houghton, MiUlin & Company. 

This ie a very amusing and interesting book. The author spent many 
months in jiaeiiing araund among tlie Irish cottages and gathering tlie an- 
cient tales and Folk Lore, and has presented them in the exact language in 
which they were told. It is amuiing to notice how the same tales which 
have a world-wide circulation will sound when repeated in Irish blarney 
and clothed with the imagery peculiar to the Irish peasantry. Any one 
will enjoy reading the different stories whether he is interested in folk lore 
or not ; but tiack of the amusement there is a very considerable amount of 
instruction. The publishers have presented the volume in elegant shape, 
excellent type, sumptuous binding and tinted paper. It is an elegant book 
and will serve as a delightful pastime for any gentleman's family. 
The lyiniei-al World 0/ HArcie TmriiUoii, by Frederic Henry Hedge. Boa- 
ton; Roberta Bros. 1870. 

This little volume treats of the Bible account of the creation and of the 
early condition and history of man, from the semi-theological slondjioint. 
The author takes the middle ground between the literal interprelMioo of 
the scriptures, and the scientific Etatement of facts, and endeavorsto recon- 
■ile the two. The book was written, however, anterior lo many of the dis- 
cussions which have come up; while it is suggestive, it is somewhat out of 
date. Very little is said about Genesis and geology, and for this the reader 
would need to go to other books. The novel opinion ie advanced that 
Adam in Paradise represents man at an advanced stage in hietory, the 
primeval man having ante-dated this record. It is, however, an opinion 
only; it is not substantiated by tkcts. The book is interesting, in it« 
style, and proves very suggestive to the reader. It will help any one 
who desires to reconcile the scripture record with scientific &cta. 
AmcHciin Notai and Querlct. A medium of inter-communication for Literary 
men, general readers, etc. Vol. 1, No. 4. I'ublished weekly by Will iam 
L. Walsh, 61S Walnut street, Philadelphia, 

This little journal is full of information on all curious and out-of-the-way 
matters. It may be said to serve tht same office in the modern literary 
world, that Trb ANTiaVARi.^N does in the prehistoric world. The editors 
are prominent literary men ; one of them is the editor of Lippincott'a Stag- 
aKine, and is the president of the Journalists' Club. 
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Ekitnlh Report of tht fkate Bnani 0/ Hi-aUk nf Wutetmrin. 1887. 

"The E'fCfuitimi of BniUry Wtgtur, and BaUlt of Oftati Fond. Anaddrtwt ' 
drlivrrrd More l)ie. Confedmile Surnvors Attocinlion in Attgixda, Gtoryia < 
Memorial Day, Ajnil 20, 1888, by tU. Fharla F. Jimes, Jr., LL , D." 
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TWO MANDAN CHIEFS. 

It was in 1S32 that George Catlin ascended the Missouri and 
made his first acquaintance with wild Indians. He traveled on the 
first steamer that went as far up the stream as the Mandan vil- 
lages. Of all the tribes which he visited on that journey, the 
Mandans seemed to interest him the most. This was, no doubt, 
partly due to the fact that the Mandans were a more interesting 
people than some of their neighbors; but it was largely owing 
to certain favoring circumstances connected with his sojourn 
among them. Their greatest annual ceremony occurred during 
his visit and he lound in the person of Mr. Joseph Kipp, the fac- 
tor of the American Fur Company at Fort Clarke — the Mandan 
trading-post — an unusually intelligent and obliging interpreter. 
Perhaps, too, during his long and pleasant visit at Fort Clarke, 
where he was the guest of Mr. Kipp, he imbibed something of 
the partiality for the Mandans which the latter individual natu- 
ally felt. I have often observed on the frontier that white men, 
who have lived long with any particular tribe of Indians, acquire 
a great sense of loyalty to such tribe, that they hate its enemies, 
love its friends, sound its praises and maintain its superiority to 
all other tribes. Had Catlin had opportunities for witnessing the 
great ceremonies of other tribes, under the conduct of guides as 
intetligent as Mr. Kipp, he would perhaps not have considered 
the Mandans so superior to their neighbors as he represents 
them in his writings. 

So highly did he esteem them, that he thought tt proper to 
seek a European origin for them. But the search for specific 
old-world origins for the people of the new world was one of the 
ruling manias of Catlin's day. No one seemed capable of writ- 
ing about the Indians then without advancing some pet origin- 
theory. It was a day of easy scientific speculation, and the ar- 
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guments of Catlin were as free and untrammeled as those of anjr 
of his cotemporaries. His theory that the Mandans were de- 
scended from Welshmen who "sailed in ten ships, under the di-J 
rection of Prince Madoc from North Wales, in the early part off 
the lourteenth century," has Httle value in the light shed by^ 
modern discovery. 

Five years after Catlin's visit to the Upper Missouri Valley the 
smallpox was introduced into that region, and the Mandans, 
owing to the nature of their villages, suffered more severely tliaa 
their nomadic neighbors. Catlin believed they were extermi- J 
nated ; he had heard exaggerated reports to this effect and cred-F 
ited them. A sufficient number, however, of the tribe was leftj 
to maintain its organization, its language and its elaborate relig-T 
ious ceremonials. In his last work, entitled "Okeepa," publish^ I 
in 1867. appears a letter from Kenneth McKenzie, written at the I 
Mandan Village in 1839, from which we quote the followingtr 
"Of the Mandans between forty and fifty were all that were left! 
when the disease subsided. The Riccarrees soon after moved I 
up and took possession of their village, making slaves of the re- 1 
maining Mandans, and are living m it at the present time, 
few months after the Riccarrees took possession they were at-1 
tacked by a war party of Sioux, and ia the middle of the battle.) 
the Mandans, men, women and children, whilst fighting for the! 
Riccarrees, at a concerted signal ran through the pickets and threwfl 
themselves under the horses' feet of the Sioux, and, still fighting,! 
begged the Sioux to kill them 'that they might not live to betbol 
dogs of the Riccarrees.' The last of the tribe were here slain."] 
(P. 50). Notwithstanding this melancholy tale we find by con- f 
suiting the "Report of the Commissioner of Indian Aflairs" for I 
1885, that 4 10 Mandans then survived, 340 of whom drew rabonsl 
from the government in that year. He who doubts that they are I 
the same race as that which Catlin saw need only collect a small I 
vocabulary of their present language and compare it witli thel 
vocabulary of Catlin, collected in 1 S32, or that of tJie Prince ofl 
Wicd, obtained in 1S33, to remove his doubts. As late as 1870} 
I witnessed a portion of the ceremony of the Okeepa and saw! 
enough of it to convince me of the faithfulness of Catlin*s <J 
scription of this awful rite, written in 1832. 

My first acquaintance with the Mandans was made in l86d 
At that time all recollection of Catlin's visit was lost, both I _ _ 
the Indians and the whites who lived among them. White men 
who had traded for years among the Indiansknew nothing of him. 
About four years after my first arrival on the Upper Missouri, 1 
succeeded in getting a copy of his " Illustrations, Etc., of tbe-g 
North American Indians," in two volumes. This was before tf 
days, not only of railroads and express offices, but even ofreguj 
lar post-offices and post-roads in Northern Dakota, and 
introduction of rare books was no easy matter. The work e 
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i the livliest interest among the Indians. 1 lived then at Fort 
'cnson (now an Indian school), some sixteen miles distant 
' from the village where the remains of the three tribes, called by 
Catlin the Mandans, Riccarees and Minnetarees, were living 
together. The news soon spread among these Indians that I 
had a book containing the "faces of their fathers," and ere many 
Kdays my quarters at Fort Stevenson were thronged with eager 
Hirisitors. The portraits, although appearing in Catlin's plates 
Hbniy as light unshaded etchings, were generally readily recog- 
nized by the children and the grand-children of the departed 
heroes represented. The women rarely restrained their tears at 
the sight of these ancestral pictures. The men seemed to have 
less feeling and interest; but I soon had evidence that their in- 
difference was affected. 

Those who have read Catlin's works are aware that his most 
Wnored Indian hero was Four Bears, a chief of the Mandans, He 
devotes one full-page plate to Four Bears' portrait, another to 
liis hospitality, four to his buffalo-robe, an entire chapter to his 
personality and history, and he often refers to him elsewhere in 
ois various works. Among those who came to see my books 
Iras a. son of this Four Bears, named Rushing Eagle, or (as he 
Was more familiarly called by the whites) Bad Gun. Rushing 
Eagle was then second chief of the Mandans. He had already 
1 a high reputation for himself as a warrior and counselor. 
He v,Aa very gentle in his manner, reticent, dignified and disin- 
clined to beg favors of white men. At the time of which I am 
peaking he was a middle-agod man; his father had been dead 
r thirty years and I did not suppose his recollection of his 
nrcnt could be very vivid. At the first sight of the picture of 
'our Bears he showed no emotion, although he regarded it long 
and intently. While he was gazing at it I was called on business 
t of the room and 1 left him alone with the book, telling him, 
lorrectlyas I supposed, that I would be gone some time, and asking 
lim not to leave until I returned; but in a few moments I was 
ibliged to come back for something I needed. When I re-en- 
Cred the apartment I found him weeping and addressing an elo- 
lUent monologue to the picture of his departed father. Of course 
intruded as short a time as possible on this scene and left him 
done a long time so that he could "have his cry out." 

In 1872. when an itinerant photographer made a tour of the 
Upper Missouri, going as far as the mouth of the Yellow-stone. 
[ 1^ a ferrotype of my friend Rushing Eagle made, the pose 
rf" the head approximating as closely as possible that of Catlin's 
icture of Four Bears. 1 have carried this ferrotype around 
rith me ever since, and quite recently I have had it copied with 
dmintble fidelity by the Moss Engraving Company, of New 
fork. ("Mosstype. ") I desire here to call attention to this 
Mcture in connection with Catlin's portrait of "the elder chief. 
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taken forty years earlier, and for this reason I introduce an en- 
larged copy of a portion of Catlin's etching of Four fiears^ 
which latter is a full-length portrait. The old men of the tril 
told me that Rushing Eagle was the image of his father. Sucl 
a great resemblance does not appear in the etching; there is 
general likeness, but taking feature for feature there is much di 
similarity. Remembering that Catlin's original pictures of tl 
Indians were oil paintings and that the etchings were but copie 
I determined to examine the original which now hangs, with tl 
rest of the Catlin collection, in the lecture-room of the Nations 
Museum, at Washington, Quite recently, (May, 1888,) at m; 
request. Prof, Otis T. Mason kindly had it removed from i 
lofty perch on the south wall ot the lecture-room, and togetlv 
we compared it with the etching and with the picture of Rush 
ing Eagle. It was evident that the etching was not a carefi 
copy of the oil painting, and we agreed that the latter bore 
greater resemblance to the picture of Rushing Eagle than tl 
former. In the etching the line which marks the anterior bordi 
of the cheek curves backwards from the ala of the nose, whf 
in the painting it extends in a straight line down to the angle 
the mouth, as in the face of Rushing Eagle. The etching showi 
a mouth of classic curves, the oil painting represents a well 
formed but unconventional mouth like that seen in the accompany 
ing Mosstype. The jaw in the painting, like that in the Mo: 
type, is heavier than in the etching. In both the painting ai 
the etching the eye seems set unnaturally far back. 

In comparing the etching, or even the original painting, wi 
the portrait of Rushing Eagle, we must remember that Catlin' 
pictures were necessarily hasty sketches, in which he sougl: 
rather to "catch a likeness" than to copy the face with pain: 
taking exactness, and we must also bear in mind the great difft 
ences to be observed between portraits of our own historil 
men, painted by different artists, under different circumstant 
and at different periods of life. Often, in comparing such pof 
traits, we recognize in them a common subject only by senu 
prominent feature or by the accessories of dress. 

In the accompanying engraving of Rushing Eagle liomc ex* 
pression of sadness or melancholy may be detected, which is nof 
to be seen in the portraits of his father, and closely as this en 
graving copies its original, the sad expression is still more 
pronounced in the ferrotype. Possibly the difference results 
from a failure on the part of the portrait painter to transfer tb( 
mournful glance to hir canvass; but if it is inherent in the living 
models we need not wonder. Four Bears, when Catlin kneV 
him, was a leader of a happy, well-fed and prosperous j>eop]e 
while his son, when he sat before the camera, was one of 
starred and oppressed remnant, whose horoscope grew darici 
from day to day. Washington Matthewk 
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THE RAVEN-S PLACE IN THE MYTHOLOGY OF 
NORTHWESTERN AMERICA. 

(11 PAfER.) 

In my former paper I gave an acconnt of the Raven and his 
works of creation, from the time when he (Ne-kilst-luss) in the 
form of a raven, brooded over the dense primeval, chaotic dark- 
ness, down to a time, long contL-mplated by him, when he got 
the world into a state of order, fit to maintain a race of beings 
I of a higher order than any previously made ; a race of beings, 
I part of himself, bearing his own image and likeness — mankind, 
I which, according to tradition, was made as follows : 

When Ne-kilst-luss had a fit home for man on this earth, he 
I was one day walking along Nailcon's long and sandy shore, he 
I found acockle((ri?^(A'H»«jVtf//«///), thinking it would make a good 
I mother for the new race he was about to form, had connection 
I with it and passed on. 

Journeying that way nine months later he found the cockle 
I still in the same place, stopping to look at it he heard it emitting 
I whistling sounds resembling "peep," "peep." In order to sec 
■ what was coming, ne waited. In a little while it gave birth to 
■six little beings, of which he was the father. 

According to what seems to be the best authority, these six 
I little beings seem to have been hermarphroditic, or having both 
I sexes in one person. From three he took away the male princi- 
ple and from the other three the femaie. On the first three, in 
order to make their sex more complete, he placed on the abdo- 
men of each a sea snail.* Afterward he told each couple to 
live together as husband and wife, and to beget children, which 
they did. From these three couples sprung the three great fami- 
lies of of mankind — the brown, white and black. I have heard 
some of the Haidah tribes say that only they themselves sprung 
I from such a parentage. 

The Haidas of Southern Queen Charlotte's Islands say that 

iNe-kilst-luss, while walking around a part of their country known 

sSaadSpit Point, found a cockle lying on the beach. fromwhich 

; faint cries issuing. While examining with great wonder, 

voices grew louder and louder, until finally there issued 
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therefrom 'several male infant children, which rapidly increasing 
in stature joined him in a common search for mates. 

Upon reaching the lonely island of Ninstints they found 
sea snails clinging to the rocks, of which Ne-kilst-luss se- 
lected a number. Then taking half of the party aside, put a- 
sea snails on the abdomen of each, turning them into wive^ 
for the other half. From these sprung all the people on the 
earth. At first the race was very crude and ill-shapen, having 
long arms and crooked legs — altogether unable to walk upright 
I have studied the traditions of various tribes on the subject, 
and find that from the above as a starting point, each succeed- 
ing race gained all they possessed physically by evolution. To 
enter into a detailed account on that subject in this paper would 
take me too far from my original, so will have to leave it for 
another one. 

Ne-kilst-luss, besides assuming the shape and form of a raven 
to enable him to fly about amongst the people in order to dis- 
cover their wants, had other messengers. Like Odin, who had 
two ravens, he (the raven) had, at least, the butterfly, whose 
functions were the same. 

On a tall column in front of a ruined house in the deserted 
village of Kivoota, Queen Charlotte's Islands, is engraven the 
following: First, placed high on the column, is a large raven; 
in front of him is a butterfly, represented in the act of returning 
from a journey; behind the butterfly (lower down on the column) 
is a monstrous mosquito. Below the mosquito is a Scamsquin 
or sparrow hawk, represented as catching the insect, if I may 
be allowed the name, for it is nearly as large as a common bat, 
such as usually fly about of an evening. These figures tell of a 
legend long preserved amongst the Haidah tribes, which is as 
follows : Very long ago, this country was a great deal warmer, 
and the climate a great deal moister than it is now, and the sea 
was higher up on the land. In those days the mosquitoes were 
very much larger than the largest nowadays and terribly fero- 
cious, as well as more numerous. Many people died from their 
awful bites. The people were afraid of them and cried for de- 
liverance. The raven hearing their cry sent the butterfly to go 
over the country to observe, then return and report. After re- 
cieving the report he sent the Scamsquin or mosquito hawk 
properly, and gave him and all his descendants the mosquitos 
as food. Although he had the mamma chicka (dragon fly) every 
summer to help him, he had more than he could get away with, 
even afterward, when it seems the climate grew colder and less 
humid, while with these changes the Shikul-di-gwah (mosquito) 
grew less and fewer. 

According to the traditions of several tribes, the climate seems 
afterward to have become so cold that the people were in want 
of something whereby to warm themselves. At this turn of 
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afiairs, Ne-kt!st-luss got them fire, as follows, all the fire in the 
world being in possession of the before-mentioned chief, Setlin- 
ki-Jash : This time he did not dare to again appear in the chief's 
house, nor did his daughter longer show him favor. Assuming, 
therefore, the form of a single needle-like leaf of the spruce tree 
he floated on the water near the house, and when the girl — his 
former sweetheart — came down to draw water, was lifted by her in 
the vessel she used. The girl, drinking the water, swallowed the 
little leaf without noticing it, and shortly afterward became preg- 
na it, and before long bore a son, who was none other than Ne- 
kilst-Iuss, who had thus gained an entry into the h^use. In the 
process of time, watching his opportunity, he one day, while in 
his raven guise, picked up a burning tjrand, and flew out as be- 
fore by the smoke-hole at the top of the house and carried it 
away. Soon after every one not only had fire, but also learned 
how to get more. 

The Sticksen and Tongass tribes of Southern Alaska say that 
their forefathers wanted fire or something to warm themselves 
and houses, while all the fite was hid away on an island of the 
ocean. In order to let mankind have the benefit of it, the raven 
(Yehl) flew over to get some. Picking up a brand, he flew back 
with it in his beak. Before the Alaskan shore was reached, the 
distance being so great, most of the wood and part of his beak 
were burned away. Arrived there he dropped the embers at 
once, and the sparks flew about in all directions, among various 
sticks and stones; therefore it is that by striking these stones 
and by friction on this wood, fire is always to be had. 

I have given their ideas of the advent of mankind ; and 
when the humidity of the earth produced huge mosquitos, to the 
injury of the race, of how the mosquito-hawk was sent, in order 
to abate the evil ; and how when a time came that the climate 
grew so cold that the people had to be provided with fire. We 
have also seen how, in order to get that fire, he went somewhere 
to an island of the ocean. We have also seen how he suffered 
the loss of part of his beak rather than that his people should 
starve in the cold. In connection with this cold there is a tradi- 
tion of ice coming suddenly and covering the land, which made 
the people flee before its ravages. Of this in another paper. 1 
shall next give a remarkable tradition in connection with a change 
of the seasons. In order to give the best account I shall quote 
a version of it which I found amongst the above-mentioned 
Tongass tribe. 

"You ask me for stories of the long, long ago, which I learned 
from the old people." said Cuthlac. my informant. "I will tell 
you one; so write it down," 

The old people tell us that long ago. when their fathers lived, 
the winters were long and cold. For nearly six months the 
ground was covered with snow and ice, which made it very dis- 
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agreeable for them. So, in order to make it better for all, Yehl 
called together in council a number of the inhabitants of earth. 
Amongst the number present at this council, tradition has pre- 
served the following: Sahgetty, the Beaver; Coudge, the Bear; 
Saugh, the Raccoon, and many others. At the opening of the 
meeting Yehl said he had called them together to consider the 
length of the winters, which were altogether too long, and as 
the time had come in which to make some alterations, he hoped 
at this meeting they would be able to fix for all time the number 
of seasons for each year, and the number of months therein. As 
for himself he thought that it would be proper to have four sea- 
sons — spring, summer, winter, and autumn, each having three 
months. Twelve months, or thirteen moons, would, he said, 
complete the circuit of the year. As they were all here, he 
said, he would like the opinion of each. Some of them agreed 
with Yehl, and thought his system ought to be adopted. Others 
thought there ought to be four months of winter and three 
months of the others. At this time Saugh (raccoon) arose and 
holding up his five fingers, said, put as many months in all the 
other seasons as you please, but in winter put five months, 
in order that I may then have a long sleep. On hearing this 
Yehl said, you are too selfish. Wrenching off two of the 
Saugh*s fingers he said, I leave you three fingers ; three months 
there shall be in every season from this time onward forever. 
When you see certain stars return to certain points in the 
heavens, you will all know that the circuit of the year is com- 
plete. Also at a certain time every year the voliichans and 
salmon shall run in your rivers. I give you a sign, when mists 
shall cover the land these fish shall visit your streams. Accord- 
ing to tradition, the raccoon used to lay dormant all winter, 
whence came the wish to continue so. 

I shall next give an account of the raven's connection with a 
flood. As far as I have been on this coast, and that has been far 
and wide, I have not as yet found a people, nor seen a single 
tribe, who have not a tradition of an immense flood, which cov- 
ered all the country in which they lived, no matter how high and 
dry or scant of rivers, or far inland their country may be. In 
evcr>^ instance the tradition has a localcoloring, all have a moun- 
tain in their neighborhood to which the people fled for safety, 
and from which, after the waters left, the few who were saved re- 
settled the lands they formerly occupied. 

Some accounts are very sensible, while others are very foolish 
and show the mental calibre of the people amone^st whom they 
are found. Generally no cause is given for such a catastrophe. 
In one instance only do I remember of its being said to have 
been sent as a punishment for the ungratefulness of the people. 
Also in one account it seems to have been the effect of an up- 
heaval or subsidence of the crust of the earth. I shall give these 
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two versions, not only as the most sensible, but because of the 
Raven's connection with them. The first one I shall give, I had 
from the before mentioned Tongas man Cuthlac. 

'■You wish me to tell you of the Keen Clane (great waters). I 
will lell you what has come down to us through the old lolks 
from the long ago. After Yehl had supplied the people with 
light, fire, food and water, they were contented for a time, but 
soon grew tired and wished for something better ; for a long time 
Yehl paid little attention to their uujust demands, but when suc- 
ceeding generations grew worse and worse he was determined to 
punish them. So at length he sent a flood of water, which 
drowned them all but a few, who in their canoes fled to one of 
the high mountains in their neighborhood, where they lived as 
best they could until the waters left, when they came down again." 

As that is the only tradition in which mention is made of the 
people's sins bein^ the cause of the flood, I have given it, believ- 
ing that my informant has mixed it up considerably with what he 
has learned from the white people, 

The general account of the flood given by the Southern 
Alaskan tribes, of whom my informant tribe is one, is as follows: 
In the days of the old folks, very long ago, there came a time of 
terrible thundering and lightning, with torrents of rain. Along 
with these came heavy and long continued shocks of earthquakes 
which rent the earth, broke down the old mountains and raised 
new ones. Besides the torrents of rain which fell, water rushed 
up through the rents in the earth, and the sea came surging over 
the land, caused by its constant heavings. The terror-struck peo- 
ple fled in their canoes, hoping to reach a place of safety, which 
(ew ever did; many were swamped by the surging waters; by 
the floating wreckage, and by being struck and upset by logs and 
trees, whose roots were loosened by the rending earth, and borne 
upward by the rising waters, struck their canoes underneath. 

After a time of fearful perils, a few gained a mountain whose 
top towered high above the waste of waters. In the safety af- 
forded by this mountain they lived until the waters left when 
they returned to the low, but sadly altered lands. 

The account of a flood given by the Haidas of Queen Char- 
lotte's Islands, British Columbia, is very much to the same effect. 
The one I am about to give I had from an old Haida chief named 
Captain Gold, and is as follows: Very long ago there were wars 
of the elements, the Great Chief abovejoined with the Great Chief 
below to destroy this part of the world; the former sent forth his 
warriors thunder and lightning, with torrents of rain. The latter 
alsosentforthhis warriors, earthquakes, upheavals and subsidence 
of the earth, upthroughwhoserentsthe water rushed from beneath; 
soon everything was covered by a seething, rapidly-rismg ocean. 
The people half dead with fright took to their canoes, which af- 
forded little safety in the awful war. As might be expected, ex- 
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cepting a few who reached Gumshewa mountains, the highest on 
these islands, and whose high top was far above the waters, all 
the others were lost, their canoes being smashed and swamped 
in the terrible conflict. 

In the fastness of this mountain they lived until the water left, 
when they went to find their old homes; but, ah! alas! how 
changed. Instead of a wide level country stretching southward 
from a range of hills, nothing but a few small islands were left, 
and all the mountain valleys were turned into long arms of the 
sea. The above mentioned chief is simply the spirit who rules 
the elements above, and the chief below is the spirit of the earth, 
that is volcanic action or force. 

The next I shall give is a very remarkable legend of how the 
world was re-peopled after the flood. This one is the best of 
any of the sort I have yet found. I first heard of it in 1854, 
while collecting the folk-lore of the Southern Alaskan tribes, 
from whom I had it in connection with their legend of the Heen 
Clane or flood {keen, water, clane^ great). It is as follows : After 
the few people who were saved got settled on the low lands ex- 
tending from the mountain on which they were saved, being 
so few in number, they felt very lonesome and were much afraid 
of another flood, and felt sadly the loss of their former compan- 
ions. In their dilemma, Yehl appeared to them and said he was 
sorry for them, and it was but natural they should grieve for 
their friends and relations, so rudely taken from them. The 
waters only came, he said, when it was their time, consequently 
there was no help for it, but still he would do all he could for 
them. In the first place he would give them more company. 
Each of them, men and women, were to gather together a heap 
of stones. When all were ready, they were to pick them up and 
threw them over their heads backwards, which they did, each 
stone as it touched the ground jumped up a man or woman, as 
the case might be. I have heard it said that they only picked up 
the stones as they lay loose about and threw them backwards 
over their heads with the same effect. This latter account might 
be more correct than the other; be it so or not, the original 
small party gained by the new plan of getting companions. 

Above it is said that "the waters came when it was their time." 
meaning, I suppose, that as one law pervades the whole creation, 
the law of continual change which as a cause alwa3's in the end 
produces an effect, which even the Ne-kilst-luss Yehl (raven) was 
unable to prevent, however much he wished to. 

In this legend of the stone throwing, there is a very striking 
resemblance to Deucalion of Greek mythology, who, with his 
wife Pirrha, were the sole survivors of the flood. They, too, 
were ordered by the gods to pick up stones and throw them 
backwards, if I remember aright, with the same results. 

James Deans. 
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PRESERVATION BY COPPER SALTS. 

' Two and a half years ago, when engaged in preparing a 
leries of dass lectures upon the ancient races of North Amer- 
ica, I visited the collection of the Davenport Academy of 
Science to study some of their specimens. 

Among the interesting specimens there, 1 noticed a series of 
copper axes or celts, which were noticeable because the metal 
ifl ita oxidation had given rise to some copper salt, which had 
soaked into and preserved a fabric in which the implements had 
been wrapped. The matter was at the time new to me. Since 
then I have come upon other specimens and references, and I 
present here a few notes upon the subjecl. 
Ii^^ I find that there have been preserved thus by copper salts — 
^^^, if not actually preserved, evidence is given in copper im- 
^Hhressions of the former existence ot — a variety of animal and 
^Regetable tissues and ot a number of different labrics, 
]^^ To begin with these Davenport celts : There are a full hal! 
dozen in the collection. They are of much the same pattern, 
regtilar celt form, broader at the lower or cutting end. They 
arc well shaped and well preserved. Some of them are covered 
with a green oside of copper, in which are perfectly impressed 
Ihe cords and fibres of ancient fabric in which these specimens had 
been wrapped. More than this, some of the specimens still 
retained surrounding ihera the cloth itsell with the threads re- 
placed by the copper salt. So perfect are these impressions in 
the copper, and the Iragments of cloth, that the method of 
weaving and the arrangement of the warp and woof threads 
can be quite well made out.* Holmes mentions a "finely pre- 
served bit of cloth recently found fixed to the surface of a 
copper image from one of the Etowah mounds in Georgia,+ 

Judge Henderson figures and describes two copper axes al- 
most exactly like those in the Davenport collections.^: These 
-were also wrapped in a matting of simpler texture than those 
^und in Iowa. 
■ Jewett speaks of some bronze and iron relics found in a Saxon 
■ Church Sterndale, England. He says: "Many 
jces of hazel stick were found in contact with these relics, 
bkh were probably the remains of a basket in which they 
; placed at the funeral. All the iron shows impressions of 

Third AODilal Repon. Biiremi of Elh., p, 132. 
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woven fabrics, three varieties being distinguishable; namely 
coarse and fine linen and coarse flannel or woolen cloth."* 

A curious example is shown in a specimen quite recently 
fouod in Louisa County, la., and now in the Davenport colleo 
tion. In this case the whole copper celt sho*s ihe doill 
perfectly preserved around it, and, outside of the cloth, (hick 
cork-like pieces of bark. The celt was 6rst wrapped in cloth 
then enclosed between two pieces of close-fitting bark. It t 
probable that a string was then tied around this, making a 
cure bundle. 

In Illinois, a copper awl was enclosed in some material, 
parently the bark of a tree.f 

Copper beads or cylinders of copper or brass often preservi 
a bit of the cord on which they are strung. Such a case t 
presented in the famous " Skeleton in Armor." S. D. Waikei 
says of Florida specimens, "In two cases fragments of sirinj 
remain in the beads preserved by copper."! Such instance 
are not rare, 

An example of wood preservation is mentioned in Illinois^ 
where a broken skull was found lying on a thin, shmgle-Uke 
piece ol cedar, colored green with copper. | 

Not only woven fabrics and vegetable materials but delicat^^ 
animal substances, some of which we could scarcely hope to 
find evidence of, may be so preserved by copper salts as to givi 
aid in determining the conditions of burial and other matters o 
interest. Thus Henderson finds evidence of old skill on the 
part of Illinois tribes in making feather cloth. Speaking ol i 
axe already referred to above, he says: 

"It is made of pure copper. On one side the salts of copper 
have preserved the cloth that lay against it. The warp ana the 
woof are distinctly marked. On the other side of the axe i 
preserved, in the same manner, feathers over the whole surface 
This feather cloth was extensively manufactured by the 
Indians of two hundred years ago, but is now to most tribes i 
lost art. It is difficult to determine whether ibe threads on ihi 
axe are of bark or wool, though they seem to be of the latter 
* * The body no doubt was wrapped in a bark mantle, oo 
side of which was covered with feathers in the style in whic 
the Indians of the Mississippi Valley manufactured feathe 
cloth."§ 

A very interesting English case is presented by "Shuttl 
Stone Low." "Underneath the large stones lay the skeletoi 
of a man in the prime of life and of fine proportions, appareotl; 
the sole occupant of the mound, who had been interred whilb 
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eitveloped 'm a skin of dark red color, the hairy surface of which 

had lelt many traces both upon the surrounding earth and upon 

the patina or verdiyris coating; a bronze, axe-shaped ceit and 

^^gger were deposited with the skeleton. On the former 

Hhreapon are also beautifully distinct impressions of fern leaves, 

^Bandtula ot which, in a compressed and half decayed state, sur- 

pBrounded the bones from head to foot. From the leaves being 

II discernible on one side of the celt only, whilst the other side 

presents Iraces of leather alone, it is certain that the leaves were 

placed first as a couch for the reception of the corpse, with its 

accompaniments, and after these had been deposited were then 

further added in quantity sutScient to protect the body from the 

earth. The position oi the weapons with respect to the body 

is well ascertained, and is further evidenced by the bronze having 

imparted a vivid tinge of green to the bones when in contact 

with thtm."* 

Yet more remarkable is this English examp'e from the same 

Klhor: 
"In the instance ofthe dagger at Stanhope, evidence existed of 
having been enclosed in a sheath of leather, and this example 
aiso presented the curious feature of impressions ot maggots, 
which had probably made their way from the decaj'ing body 
into the inside of the sheath, between it and the blade, and had 
there remained, and had then gradually become marked upon 
"be corrugated surface of the bronze. "f 

Human hair, skin or bones are often preserved by sails of 
popper. Thus at East Windsor, Conn , "a temale skeleton with 
^ brass comb; the hair was in a stale of preservation wherev2r 
t came in contact with the comb."J In Illinois, "the bones 
jre very much decayed with the exception of one side of one 
lienor maxillary. This was well preserved and stained a deep 
reen color ."1 The "Skeleton in Armor" found at Fall River, 
S()ta8.,"the skull and a few other bones were much decayed, but 
he upper viscera were entire and the Hesh and skin on the 
hands, arms, one knee and part of the back were in a good state 
of preservation, though the skin looked as black as if it had 
been tanned,"g It will be remembered that this man was buried 
with a large breastplate of brass and with a belt of thin brass 
tubes, which by their oxidation doubtless gave rise to this 
peculiar condition of preservation. In an article by myself in 
the November number of Thk Antiquahian is mentioned a 
rather remarkable case. A skeleton was found in a mound in 
northwestern Iowa. The flesh and skin were all decayed, ex- 
cepting some around the skull. The dead had been adorned 
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with ear ornaments of copper, which had acted in such a man- 
ner as to preserve the ears and the hair in their neip^hborhood; 
an interesting but hideous specimen.* I have tned hard to 
secure a picture of this specimen for this article, but without 
success. This is, however, less to be regretted, as I am able 
to present a picture ot a specimen found in New Brunswick. It 
has been described as follows: 

*' It is a perfect mummy of an Indian head. The face retains 
its features and the hair adheres as completely as in life. It 
was found on a part of the bank of the river Richibenclo. Along 
with it was found a copper kettle.^'f I have a bit of skin taken 
from the forehead. It is completely soaked with copper and is 
of a bluish-green color. 

Many other instances could be cited. I have said enough, 
however, to show the frequency of preservation by copper and 
to indicate the range of materials that may be so preserved. 
There are probably scores of copper implements in the hands 
of collectors, which might, if carefully examined, give points 
of interest, as yet unknown, regardmg fabrics or modes of 
burial. Every time a copper implement is unearthed the imme- 
diate neighborhood shoula be searched for some wrapping or 
preserved substance. Every copper implement should be care- 
fully examined for impressions and the greatest care should be 
taken in "cleaning" such relics, lest facts of interest or "evi- 
dence** of value be destroyed. 

Frederick Starr, Ph. D. 

♦Starr. American Antiquarian. Vol. IX^ p. 861. 
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ITHE CHOCTAW ACHAHPIH (CHUNGKEE) GAME. 

This ancient game played with a circular stone, six or eight 
Enches in diameter, and poles, became extinct as a general thing 
among the Choctaws of Mississippi, about seventy years ago, 
although it was occasionally played by the Six Towns Choctaws 
of Jasper County, as late as 1 842. 

Writers of the last century have left us more or less imperfect 
criptions of this game, which they call ekungkee, but it was 
rver known by this name among the Choctaws, who invariably 
^)eak of it as achahpik, and the stone used in playing the game 
\ tali ckanaha. "KU itlim achahpi" "Let us play achahpi," one 
iioctaw would say to another in soliciting hira to play the game. 
I The statement in M. F. Force's "Mound Builders" that chung- 
is the Choctaw word for this game is altogether erroneous; 
I his statement tihat the name of the game is 'preserved in 
Mississippi by the name of Chunky river. On the contrary. 
Chunky river and the old Indian town of Chunky both derived 
lame from chunki, the Choctaw word for bee-martin, per- 
5 called from the great numbers of these birds to be found 
B that region. So much for chungkec. 

i Some ten years ago there hved in Neshoba county an aged 
ihoctaw named Mehubbee. who had often seen the achahpih 
me played in his youth, and who still had an achahpih stone in 
s possession. One day in the summer of 1876, this aged In- 
dian prepared an achahpih yard, in an old fiL:ld on Talasha Creek, 
and instructed some young Choctaws how to play this almost 
fbrgotten game of their forefathers. This was, undoubtedly, the 
tst time this ancient Indian game was ever played in the State 
f Mississippi. From a recent conversation with one of the 
fayers on that occasion, the following facts about the achahpih 
fe here given: 

I A level piece of ground is selected, and an achahpih yard (ai 
aiabpih) is laid off, being about one hundred feet long and twelve 
wide. The yard is cleared off, tramped hard and made 
3 smooth and level as possible. The achahpih poles were made 
r small, slender swamp hickory saplings, from which the bark 
s stripped, and the poles scraped down perfectly smooth and 
len seasoned over a fire. They were about ten feet long and 
ic size of an ordinary hoe handle. The head or striking end 
tf the pole (noshkobo) was made rounded. Near the head were 
ut around the pole four parallel notches or grooves. One- 
Jburth of the way down were cut two more notches, and then a 
■bgle notch around the center of the pole, making se\-en notches 
B aiL Twelve was the number of the achahpih game, and the 
lay alternated from one end of the yard to the other. Two 
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men played the game. Taking their stand at one end of the 
yard, a third man stood between them, whose duty it was to roll 
the stone towards the other end. The tivo players, whom wc 
will name Hoentubbee and Tonubbee. held their poles, so to 
speak, in a pitching position ; that is, with one end of the pole 
resting against the palm and on the upturned fingers of the right 
hand, which was thrust to the rearward, while the body of the 
pole rested loosely in the left hand. As soon as the thrower 
had launched the stone, and it began to roll along the ground 
towards the other end of the yard, both players darted their 
poles at it, each endeavoring to strike it with the head. Their 
object in hitting the stone was, that in so doing, there was a 
greater probability than otherwise, of the pole of the striker and 
the stone stopping and lying near each other. As soon as the 
throw was completed, the distance of the nearest notch or 
notches on the respective poles was then measured. If, for in- 
stance, the four notches on Hoentubbce's pole should lie nearest 
to the stone, and nearer than any of the notches on Tonubbee's 
pole, then Hoentubbee counted four for himself. If, however, 
the single notch around Hoentubbee's pole should be the nearest 
of all the notches on either of the poles, then Hoentnbbee 
counted one for himself. And if Hoentubbee's two notches 
should lie nearest of all to the pole, then Hoentubbee counted 
two of the game for himself But if the nearest notch or notches 
on each pole should be exactly the same dista ;e from the stone, 
then it was a tied game, and both parties tried it over. Some- 
times, by extraordinary good fortune, the achahpih player could 
make the game in three throws, making four each time. If two 
achahpih players should happen to have no one to throw the 
stone for them, they then threw it, alternately, for each other. 
The achahpih play was not unfrequently kept up during the en- 
tire day. As usual in all Indian games, there was much betting 
on the ground, both by players and spectators. My informant 
considered the achahpih as a very tedious game, and expressed 
some surprise that his ancestors should have taken any pleasure 
in such a dull, uninteresting pastime. 

An immense amount of labor was unquestionably used by the 
ancient Choctaws in making their achahpih stones, which were 
handed down as precious heirlooms from one generation to an- 
other. As they began to come into contact with the civilization 
of the white man, implements of iron, new ideas, habits and in- 
dustries were introduced. No new achahpih stones were then 
made to supply the place of those that were lost or destroyed, 
and in consequence the play gradually passed out of use, and 
now there are but few living persons whose eyes have looked 
upon this ancient pastime of the Southern Indians. 

H. S. Halbert. 

Crawford, Mississippi. 
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THE LEGENDS OF JAMSHED AND QUETZACOATL* 

In the following sketch, the writer has endeavored to exhibit 
Borne of the chief points of resemblance between one of the 
principal legends of the primitive peoples of Mexico and the 
mythology of the old world. It is not claimed that these paral- 
lelisms are in anywise evidence of identity of origin, but that 
they are merely coincidences, which may readily be accounted 
Ibr by the tendency of the human mind to ascribe similar phenom- 

a to like causes. The resemblances are so numerous that many 
students have been led to believe that the nations of Anahuac 
ihad an acquaintance not only with the Scriptures, but also with 
the sacred books of India, 

The partisans ofa given theory are exceedingly lenient towards 
any lacuna which may appear in the evidence, which they them- 
selves adduce; and the writings which contain the earliest tradi- 
tions of a people are generally so difficult of interpretation and 
5 misty that it is i,*)t a severe task to make the proofs conform 
with the theory. 

The fact that the coincidences are many is not surprising when 
re remember that primitive peoples, finding themselves in simi- 
lar environments and subject to the same phenomena, ascribe 
them to like causes. At a period when the ideas of mankind 
Were very limited, when their intelligence had scarcely com- 
menced to develope, the causes to which they ascribed these 
phenomena, must necessarily have been few. 

The fact that the Aztec traditions, in point ol origin, are much 
later than their eastern prototypes, is no proof that one sprang 
"■om the other. The Mexicans may have reached some degree 
of material advancement, — though this is exceedingly problem- 
atic, — but, on the other hand, their intellectual development was 
Krimitive in the extreme; and the statement that the Hindoo, 
ersian and the Shemitic nations, during the first centuries ot 
Christianity, were mentally far superior to the peoples of Anahuac 
at the time of their greatest civilization, that is, the period im- 
mediately preceding the landing of Cortez, is supported by a 
comparison of their literatures. The study of comparative 
Lmythology is interesting as showing the systematic and parallel 
■ unfolding of the human mind in various parts of the world ; but 

a M. H. DoCJmrcDCT, 
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as proof of identity of origin it is of even less value to the eth- 
nologists than the legends themselves are to the historian. 

The reign of Jamshed was the golden age of Persia. He it 
was who taught mankind the manufacture of arms, silks, linens, 
and fine brocades. During his rule, which lasted for three centu- 
ries, humanity was no longer subject to death. An astute legis- 
lator, Jamshed established the social hierarchy, placing the caste of 
the Amiisgaran, or priests and teachers, at the head of the nation. 
By virtue of the power which he possessed over the Divs, or evil 
spirits, he forced them to knead clay and water for the manuiac- 
ture of bricks. Firdusi ascribed to him a supernatural gift, by 
which he was enabled to discover precious metals and separate 
them Irom the baser elements. He forced the Divs to build him 
a jewel -encrusted throne which towered to the heavens. Despite 
the cares of government jamshed spent fifty-six years of his life 
traveling in foreign countries. His prosperity and pride finally 
became so excessive that he ordered his subjects to adore him as 
a God, and as a consequence fortune forsook him. In order to 
chastise him, the All Powerful created the Arab chief Zohak, a 
form of Aji-Dahaka or the terrible serpent of the Mazdeans, or 
of the Ahi of the Hindus, who eventually obtained possession 
of the estates of Jamshed and put him to death, 

The Almighty, having chastised the unfortunate monarch so 
severely, could not allow the conduct of his murderer to pass 
unnoticed; and the punishment which he devised was at once 
ingenious and terrible. Until that time, mankind had subsisted 
entirely on vegetables, the destruction of innocent animals being 
regarded as a crime. Iblis, the personal devil, presented himself 
in the character of a cook to Zohak. and offered him a dish 
composed of partridges, which so pleased the monarch that he 
promised to grant any request the Evil One might make, where- 
upon the latter asked permission to kiss his patron between the 
shoulder-blades. The king, mistrusting nothing, readily con- 
sented, From the spot, touched by the lips of Iblis. immedi- 
ately issued two serpents, causing the sovereign the most fright- 
ful torment. Repeatedly and vainly he had them cut oflT; they 
instantly reappeared. The science of medicine having been ex- 
hausted, all to no purpose, the tyrant in accordance with advice 
which had been given him. decided to offer them human brains 
as food, which he hoped would either kill them or procure him 
relief. 

Two young women who were to be sacrificed for this pur- 
pose, escaped, and reaching the west, gave birth to the progeni- 
itors of the nation of Kurdcs, of whom the Smith Kavek was 
the first. It was at this time that Feridiin. a prince of the ancient 
reigning family appeared. His father had perished through the 
cruelty of the tyrant, and he himself had been saved from de- 
struction only by flight. For a number of years he led a wan- 
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Itring life, but circumstances finally becoming favorable, he 

army, and assisted by his two brothers, defeated the 

■oops of Zohak and imprisoned him in a cavern in Mount Da- 

mavcnd. Such is the legend, sketched in outline, of Jamshed, 

the great hero of the Iranians, and of the Shah-Namah, who was 

I a t once warrior, civilizer and inventor. 

^K Let us now turn to the new world and see what attributes the 
^Knagination of the strange people whom Cortez overthrew, be- 
^Bfcowed upon their hero. The first of the Quetzacoas is repre- 
^Tented as the discoverer of alimentary plants, and especially of 
corn. He, too, taught the early inhabitants of Mexico the art 
of working the metaJs, Jamshed compelled the Divs to make 

M ricks for him ; Xelhua, the comrade of Quetzacoatl, built him 
huge pyramid composed of the same material. Firdusi, as we 
ave above seen, attributes to Jamshed the faculty of discovering 
le whereabouts of precious metals concealed in the earth ; and 
ie Toltecs. subjects of Quetzacoatl, are said to have had recourse 
to certain superstitious ceremonies, with the same end in view. 
Tile Mexican hero is represented as having left his people on the 
death of his father, and the long period which he spent in wan- 
dering about recalls the journeyings of Jamshed. Unlike the 
people of the Persian monarch, the subjects of Quetzacoatl are 
denied the privilege of immortality ; they are, however, depicted 
as having lived surrounded by abundance and luxury. It is 
highly probable that the immortality accorded the Iranians was 
merely evidence of the absence or abolition of human sacrifices 
Oiong them, and the serpents of Zohak, which were fed upon 
■uman brains, a symbol of their frequency among the peoples 
jstile to the Persians. In this circumstance wc find a remark- 
ible coincidence between the various legends. The chief motive 
' r the revolt of Huemac against the Prophet of Tollan was the 
ict that the latter prescribed, under the severest penalties, those 
*»ominable practices which occupied such a prominent place in 
e rival religion. 

The resemblance between the two legends is, however, most 

triking in that part which relates to the last years of the princi- 

|b1 actors. The Shah-Namah represents Jamshed as driven from 

"a throne by Zohak. and after many years of obscurity, reap- 

iring on the borders of the China Sea, where he was put to 

ath by the tyrant. In a similar manner, the Toltec monarch, 

expelled from his capital by Huemac or Tezcatlipoca, betook 
himself to Chollula, where he reigned supreme for twenty years. 
Driven from this city by the same enemy. Quelcacoall refused to 
"lid himself and departed for the shores of the Antilles, that 
■ towards the east. 

I CboUula was destroyed by the pitiless conqueror, and the 
froitec king, having reached the mouth of the Goa?;ocoalco river, 
nccunibed to fatigue and died. While his body was being con- 
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sumed on a shield, his soul, in the form of a brilliant-plumed 
quetzal, was seen to fly forth from the midst of the flames and dis- 
appear in the heavens. Thus it will be seen that the Aztecs, in 
common with many of the nations of the old world, regarded 
the bird as an emblem of life and resurrection. 

In the legend preserved by Sahagun, and that recited by Fir- 
dusi, there is a striking discrepancy. According to the latter it 
was Zohak who gave way to his appetites, while in Mexico it 
was the Prophet of Tollan himself who yielded to the magician 
and, allowing himself to become intoxicated, wandered away Irom 
his country. The several myths differ in some of their minor 
particulars ; according to one of them the monarch neglected 
his duties and became addicted to drink ; he afterwards took the 
beautiful Quetzalxochitl for his mistress, and had by her a son, 
Topiltzin, who was at first named Meconetzin (literally, child of the 
agave). The proclamation of this last as heir to the throne ex- 
cited a revolution, which shortly resulted in the ruin of the entire 
monarchy, a catastrophe presaged by the m.ost terrible omens. 
The king himself was finally slain in battle against the rebels. 
Shortly after his death the country was overrun by invaders from 
the north, and the decimated population, powerless to defend 
themselves, migrated in all directions. 

Huemac II., the legitimate successor of Quetzacoatl, begins his 
reign in magnificence, as did Jamshed, and performs his duties 
with dignity; but like the Persian monarch he, too, is finally 
punished for his pride and dies at the hands of the rebels. In 
still another detail the role assigned Huemac resembles the part 
played by Zohak. Gourmandizing was primarily the cause of 
the fall of both heroes. The sin was followed by the same con- 
sequences. Zohak fed his serpents with human brains, and 
Huemac suffered the immolation of captives on the altars of the 
gods. Here we again discover a dim recollection of the struggle 
between the two rival sects, one of which prescribed the human 
sacrifices required by the other. Finally the adultery of Huemac 
with the beautiful Quetzalxochitl, the part which her sister, the 
Princess Quctzalpetlalt, took in his orgies, and the precipitous 
marriage of his daughter with the plebean Tohueyo, find their 
counterparts in the rape of the two daughters of Jamshed com- 
mitted by Zohak. 

Quetzacoatl being the principal demi-god of the Mexican 
mythology, it is not surprising that he should have been con- 
ceded the honor of the various exploits of the other heros that 
lingered in the Aztec mind. The circumstances attending his 
birth are in many respects similar to those which are related of 
Bacchus. The latter after the death of his mother, which oc- 
curred while she was enceinte, was placed in the thigh of Jupiter, 
whence he issued on the expiration of the normal period of ges- 
tation. Chimalnan, the spouse of Nonohualcatl, died in giving 
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ih to QuetzacoatI, whereupon he was confided to the care of 

aunt, and he was therefore spoken of as having had two 
ithers. The symbolism in the religious character assigned to 
! two heroes, is the same. In addition to this the similarity 
Ween Chimalnan. mother of QuetzacoatI, and Seni el e, mother 
Bacchus, is not only strikingly illustrated by their history, but 

3 by their names. Chimalnan means "mother of the shield," 

i, although this does not recall in any manner the significa- 
in of the name Semele, it is an appellation of a national hero- 
;, which is thoroughly Oriental or Greek in character. The 
eness is manifested still more plainly in the attributes of the 
3 Gods, Bacchus is especially regarded as the personification 
warmth and moisture. He afterwards became to be honored as 
I cause of germinatian and of the production of fruits; andat 
Wta he was adored under the name of Ouritns, or discoverer 

the fig; it is extremely likely that his character, as god of 
t vine and carousal, which we attribute to him, is merely a 

^elopment of the primitive idea. 
In QuetzacoatI we distmguish the legendary hero and like- 

c an emblem of the migrations and civilization of the Toltecs. 
B had, as we have seen, the character of a god of agriculture, 

the Codex Chimalpopoca represents him as going to seek 

1 on Mount Tonacatepetl. 
Let us now compare the American legend with the biblical 
EDunt of Noah. The memory of QuetzacoatI is closely asso- 
ited with a flood. A terrible inundation followed the landing 

the Nahuan hero upon the shores of the lagoon of Tuminos ; 

the twenty chiefs who accompanied him, thirteen perished in 
; waves. The seven who escaped sought refuge in the mornit- 
I caves; and according to Sahagun, the Nahuanswho peopled 
Spain came from Seven Grottos, where they had found 
uge, as the sole survivors had done in the ark during the 
luge. The Nahuan chief resembles Noah in another respect. 

e son of Lamech, whom the Bible represents a? an agricultur- 
,was the inventor of the art of making wine; while one of 
! Quetzacoas was the first to extract the Juice of the agave. 

e curse of Shem finds its counterpart in the expatriation of 
lextecatl, a sectarian of Texcatlipoca, who allowed himself to 
come intoxicated at a banquet given by his people, and was in 
nsequencc compelled to flee from his country. 
The personages of Imos and QuetzacoatI, although primitively 
Itinct, seem to have been confounded .it a later period in the 
nerican mind. The memory of the deluge is intimately con- 
cted with that of Manu, originally identified with Yama, the 
ter being the prototj'pe of the Tzendale Imos. The same ob- 
rvation applies to Adam, to Noah and to the Persian Ytma. 
E it was who raised the famous scaffold which played in the 
iditions of Zoroaster, a part similar to that of Noah's ark 
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among the Hebrews. The tower of Babel is represented by th^ 
pyramid of Chollulan which was destroyed by the incensed god^ 
when but partially built. 

In the Ramayana an account is given of a horrible drought 
suffered by the kingdom of Angas, in punishment of a sin com- 
mitted hy its monarch Laumapada. There was but one way to 
overcome the scourge ; it consisted in finding a young ascetic of 
great virtue, named Rishya^ringa, upon whose arrival in the 
capital of Angas, the prophecy announced an abundance of rain 
would fall. The execution of this plan was difficult, however, 
for they feared the anger of Rishi, the young man's father, where- 
upon the following expedient was adopted: The most beautiful 
of the Bayaderes, bearing odorous shrubs and fruits, set out 
to find him. In order to avoid Vibhandaka, as Rishi was also 
called, they journeyed through the forests, and when he had left 
his abode to perform his penances, they presented themselves 
before his son, upon whom they lavished all their artifices to 
allure him from his home. When his father returned, Rishya- 
^ringa related to him what had happened. The young ascetic 
was warned to be on his guard, but nevertheless the Bayaderes 
were successful and finally led him away to the capital of the 
kingdom of Angas. As soon as he entered the city an abund- 
ance of rain fell, and the old priest, believing it to be the will of 
the gods, forgot his anger ; and as a reward, Laumapada gave 
Cansa, the daughter of Da9aratha, to Rishyaqringa in marriage. 
Later the young man betook himself to the court of Da^aratha, 
king of Ayaudhya, the glory and grandeur of whom Valmiki 
sings; he was, the poet says, "like unto the fourteen gods and 
well versed in the Vedas;" his subjects lived a life of abundance 
and ease. He was, however, without sons, and on the advice of 
Soumantra, the wisest of his counselors, .he sent for Rishya- 
(^ringa, who presented offerings to the gods, thereby inducing 
them to grant Da^aratha's wishes and send him a male child. 

This legend is found almost word for word in the Codex 
Chimalpopoca. In punishment of the pride of Huemac II., the 
Toltec empire suffered a draught and famine; at the end of the 
fourth year a little rain fell, inspiring the people with hope; it 
was, however, followed by a frost which destroyed all vegetation, 
even the agave, which on the table lands of Anahuac resists the 
most severe cold. A macehual, or " man of the people," who 
was wandering about the borders of the lagoon of Chapultepec, 
came upon an exhausted fountain near the king's palace, where he 
laid himself down and fell asleep. Towards the middle of the 
night he was awakened by a strange sound, which gradually in- 
creased in volume. The noise was caused by a small stream of 
water, clear as crystal, flowing from a rock. The pilgrim knew 
that his prayers had been answered and that the draught was at 
an end. And he «"hrew himself on the ground and worshipped 
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Tlaloc, God of the waters and fecundity; after a short time^ 
raising his head, he beheld the Tlalocs, the spirits who accom- 
pany the god of the liquid element, approaching him. They 
advanced in files, plucking ears of tender corn which sprang up 
from beneath their feet. One of the Tlalocs offered the macehual 
an ear of corn, and then giving him an entire stalk ordered him 
to carry it to Huemac. Thereupon the heavens became cloudy 
and a terrible storm, which announced the return of plenty 
and the end of the misfortunes of the empire, burst upon the 
country. As soon as Huemac saw the pious macehual he re- 
pented of his sins and resigned the supreme power to his son 
Acxitl Topiltzin. 

It is evident that this legend was formed by the partisans of 
Tezcatlipoca, desirous of representing the fall of the Toltec em- 
pire as due to the sins committed by the followers of Quetia- 
coatl, but the similarity with the legend of the east on that ac- 
count is none the less striking. The resemblance is manifest even 
in the most trivial details. In both legends there is a draught 
sent by the gods as punishment for the sins of the sovereign. It 
ceases, thanks to the intervention of a person of great piety, but 
of obscure parentage. The Bayaderes present Rishyaqringa 
confections in the form of fruits, while the Tlalocs offer the 
macehual ears of corn. Immediately after the visit of the ascetic, 
a male child is born to Da^aratha, while upon the arrival of the 
envoy of the Tlalocs, the monarch of Anahuac abdicates in favor 
of his son. John Leslie Garner. 
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THE CR055 IX AMEiaCA. 

AiZKAg tlK: iniay surprises «'hicii iLe conguerors m Mexin) 
expericnoesd. tirt: greatest was u-hen the\- discDvered the crosf in 
the mJdbt of tbt htathtn temples of this ttr-oF iand. Tto 
fint cx;>laiiatioa was that St. Thomas the Apostie, who was rt- 

puled t& have been a missionai^- to India, har also made iis 
war to America, to here introduce the Chrisriaii svmbol As 
the\' coEtinued to notice it and learned of the hiimazi sacritice? 
which Trere ofTered and other cruelties which were practiced, tiify 
conc-udtrd that it was the work of the devil ; thai he had tato 
this s>-mboj of peace and had made it sanction the most crue: 
atrocities^ and thus had deluded the people and led them to tbcir 
own destruction. We do not wonder at the indig^nation of Ac 
priests when theik- discovered this symbol associated with so cruel 
practices, for thtrv- were ignorant of the real histor\' of the cross. 
The cross is a pre-Christian s>'mbol. and had existed in Asia loni: 
before the hi^tor\- of Euro{)e began. It was an instrument oi 
puni!?hment in the days of Christ, and it was onjy because so 
innocent and holv a bein;^ as our Savior was cruciiiec uz>:'n n 
that it became sacred to Europeans. Were we to look i:p:>n n 
as it existed in Asia before the days of Christ and as it existed . 
in America before the time of the discovery-, we should better 
understand it as a symbol. We shall in this paj>er cc^nsioer it 
in that li;jht. We shall endeavor to disassociate it from pre-con- 
ceived ideas and to place it before ourselves as any common 
symbol, having no more sacredness in our eyes than the earth 
circles, the stone relics, the Mexican pyramids, but an object o\ 
study like them. We must acknowledge its prevalence through- 
out the continent, and shall probably be led to the conclusion 
that it was a symbol of nature worship, very much as the circle, 
the crescent, the square and other figures were. 

The cross as a sun symbol or weather symbol is the subject 
of this paper. We are to show that it was so used. It was one 
of the symbols of sun worship. 

I. Our first point is, the cross was used by the aboriginal 
tribes as a sun symbol. These tribes were in the habit of using 
symbols to express astronomical facts ; they in fact had sym- 
bols which were so extensive and were so similar that they 
could be understood by the different tribes. Their symbolic 
and sign language corresponded in this respect; both were 
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mediums of communication between the tribes, even when the 
language was a barrier. The symbolism differed, however, from 
the sign language, in that it had to do mainly with religious 
thoughts and with mythologic ideas; while tlie sign language 
dealt with the common affairs of life. There was a common 
mythology among all the tribes, at least a common astronomy 
and for this reason the symbols were easily understood. The 
study of the sign language has revealed this, and the familiarity 
with their mythology is bringing the fact out more and more. 
The means by which this symbolism has become known are 
varied. Certain books, such as the Walum Olum, contain cer- 

/-^ 



tain symbols ; the pictured records, such as the Dakota calendar, 
contain others ; the various pictograghs which have been 
preserved contain still other symbols; the rock inscriptions 
contain others. On these the cross is occasionally seen, though 
the circle and the crescent are more common. In these various 
records the circle was the symbol of the sun, the cross was the 
symbol of the winds, the square was the symbol of the four 
quarters of the sky, and the crescent the symbol of the moon. 
The following are a few of the symbolic figures common among 
the wild Indians. In the Walum Olum of the Delawares we 
find the extended land and sky symbolized by a square with 
diagonal lines, which resemble an ordinary envelope, with circles 
to signify the sun and moon and stars in the separate divisions. 
See Fig. i. The earth was symbolized byadome or hemisphere; 

+ + + 



sometimes the dome was surmounted by a crescent, to symbolize 
the moon as ruling over the earth. See Figs. 2 and 3. 

The points of the compass were symbolized by a cross with 
straight bars. Fig. 4. The winds with arrows placed at right 
angles to the ends of the bars, to signify the direction of the 
winds.* The Moquis have signs of the sun which consists of 
circles with rays shooting out from them, the circles having either 
faces or^yes and mouth on the inside. Fig. 5 and 6. Mr. C. K, 
Gilbert has given figures taken from rock etchings in Arizona, in 
which the face of the sun is placed at the intersection of the 
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bars ot the cross. These symbolized the four quarters of die 
sky, with the sun in the zenith. Circles similarly placed at the 
intersection of the cross-bars, but without dots in the center, 
symbolized the stars. 

Morning and sunrise were symbolized by the Moquis by a 
dome, with a face in the dome and lines or rays streaming out 
from the dome. In the Ojibwa pictograph, as reported by 
Schoolcraft, the sky was symbolized by a simple arc composed 
of two curved lines, but in the Moqui etchings it was symbolized 
by two curved lines or by a curved line with a turretted 6gurc 
above the line. Rain was sym- 
bolized by lines drawn below 
the curves or arcs, to signify 
the drops as falling from the 
clouds. Lightnings were sig- 
nified by a crooked line ema- 
nating from the arcs or by a 
crooked line surmounted by 
a turretted figure.* Among 
the Zunis there are statuettes 
which probably were designed 
to represent the same fects. 
See Fig. 7. In these the im- 
age probably represented the 
sun divinity. On the head of 
the man was a turretted head- 
dress representing the nature 
powers, with arcs to represent 
the sky. turrets to represent 
the lightnings, and feathers 
above the turrets to represent 
the clouds, and projections at 
the side to represent the winds 
or the points of the compass. 
We do not discover in these 
Fiff. :-zuni natft DrrM. the Symbol of the cross, and 

yet the same nature powers were represented, but with ditTerent 
symbolic figures.f The turretted figures may, however, signify 
the houses of the sky and the habitations of the divinities of the 
sky. At least we have in these, imitations of the terraced houses 
of tlie I'ueblos. 

II. Our next point is that the cross is 3 common object in 
pictographs and rock descriptions. There are many inscribed 
rocks which contain figures of the cross. In some of these 
the cross is associated with the circle and in some, thouijh rarely, 
with animal and bird figures, 

iroaii <ir etiini>!i«]r, p. xiL 
II and Wolpla. 
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We give here a few cuts to illustrate this point. Mr. William 
McAdams has described the figures which he discovered on the 
bluffs at Alton, 111., aud caves at St. Genevieve, Mo,, and has 
kindly loaned us the cuts. The following is his description : 

" Some three or four miles above the city (of Alton), high up 
beneath the over-hanging cliff, which forms a sort of cave shelter. 
on the smooth face of a thick ledge of rock, is a series of paint- 
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ings, twelve in number." They are painted or stained in the 
rock with a reddish-brown pigment which seems to defy the 
tooth of time. It may be said, however, that their position is so 
sheltered that they remain almost perfectly dry. Their appear- 
ance denotes great age. They doubtless have been there for 
centuries. * * ■■ Half the figures of the group are circles of 
various kinds, probably each having a different meaning." See 
Fig, 8. " On the lefi are two large birds apparently having a 
combat; to the right of the birds is a large circle enclosing a 
globe, and before this is the representation of the human form, 
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with bowed head and inclined body, as if in the act of offering 
to the great circle something triangular in shape, not unlike a 
basket with a handle. Among all the ancient pictographs seen 
this is the only one where the human form is depicted as if in 
adoration to the sun. * * Counting from the left, the eighth 
figure seems to represent some carniverous animal with a long 
tail. The next figure of the series is a large bird with extended 
wings, which seem to come from the base of the neck. This 
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curious winged creature seems to be having a combat with a 
circle with two horns, at some little distance there follows the 
representation of an owl, the whole ending with a small red 
circle. * * There is another very interesting group of picto- 
graphs to be seen in a small cavern on the banks of the Saline 
river, near where it empties into the Missssiippi. The figures 
are eighteen in number, and are carved or cut in the smooth face 
of the limestone walls. See Fig. 9. There are two lines of the 
series, one on each wall of the cave. The relative position of 
the figures on the wall is shown in the cut. The size of the 
figures may be inferred from the representation of the human 
foot in the upper line: this measures 14 inches from the extrem- 
ity of the great toe to the heel." * * The following are Mr. 
McAdams observations : " These circular figures are not uncom- 
mon among the pictographs of the Mississippi and are of great 
interest, more especially those having the cross enclosed. The 
illustrations of the human footprints with those of birds and 
other creatures are found in many places. The representation 
of birds, however, as i( in combat over a circle or planet is more 
rare, and we are not aware that it has been found except along 
the banks of the Mississippi, where it occurs a number of times, 
* * It will be remembered that somewhat similar figures are 
shown in the pictographs on the bluffs above Alton ; the same 
figure is repeatedly shown on both sides of the cave (at this 
place). Along the Illinois river, some twenty-five or thirty miles 
from its mouth, is another cave situated in a limestone bluft, in 
which is another series of carvings. * * The figures are 
nineteen in number; three of them representations of the human 
foot; seven of them bird-tracks; nine of them circles with dots 
or rings in the center."* 

Mr. McAdams speaks of the mounds ; a number of them were 
on the bluff above the pictograph at Alton, many of them near 
the salt springs on the Saline river, and others near the carved 
rock on the Illinois river. He gives a cut of a cave in a lime- 
stone cliff at Grafton, 111., above which is a mound and a circle 
inscribed on the cliff between the mound and the mouth of the 
cave. 

Mr. McAdams has called attention to certain water vases now 
in possession of the St. Louis Academy ot Science, on which 
are painted various ornamental figures. These figures are com- 
posed of circles with spots, circles with crosses, circles with 
pointed rays, and are supposed to be sun symbols as well as 
ornaments, and he makes the important remark that the fig- 
ure of the circle with serrated edge is not an uncommon one 
among the pictographs. This comparison between the pottery 
ornamentation and the rock inscription is an important one, and 
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we quote Mr. McAdams because of his opportunity in studying 
the inscriptions. His extensive collection of Mound-builders' 
pottery enables him to speak somewhat authoritatively on the 
subject of ornamentation. Of the crosses found in the pottery 
he says: "The peculiar cross with the curved arms in the 
center, is a very common one on the pottery from Illinois, Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, and some of the most beautiful burial vases 
are decorated with it in some form." He says, " It is very in- 
teresting to learn that figures very much like these are 
among the oldest of symbolic forms known. We have taken 
scores of burial vases from the mounds of Illinois, almost exactly 
duplicating the most peculiar shapes of many from Egypt." 
He then gives a cut of a vase from a tomb at Thebes, in Egypt, 
The comparison is not a very close one and yet it i.s suggestive, 
for we find the circle and the spots on both vases. A better 
illuctration is the one which is given by the same author, by 
which the analogy between the suastika of the East and the bent 
cross in these pottery ornamentations is brought out. Of this, 
however, we shall speak hereafter. From this point to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and from there to the Isthmus of Panama it was the 
prevailing cult. The fact, however, that in this same region 
there were monstrous animals depicted upon the rocks, and that 
these animals represented the mythological creatures which 
were worshipped by the so-called animal tribes, would indicate 
that it was the border line, and that sun worship and animal 
worship met at this point. 

Ill, The cross as a symbol among the mounds will next 
engage our attention. We have already spoken of the circle 
and the cross contained in the earthwork near Portsmouth, 
Ohio; these were evidently symbolic of sun worship. Squier 
and Davis have spoken of this , " It consists of four concentric 
circles placed at irregular intervals with respect to each other, 
and cut at right angles by four broad avenues which conform in 
bearing, very nearly to the cardinal points. A large mound Js 
placed in the center; it is truncated and terraced, and has a 
graded way leading to its summit." On the supposition that 
this work was in some way connected with religious rites, this 
mound must have furnished a most conspicuous place for their 
observance and celebration.* 

There is another structure which shows that the Mound-build- 
ers were familiar with the figure of the cross and that they 
embodied it in their earth-works. It has been described by 
Squier and Davis in their "Ancient Monuments". The work here 
figured is found near the little town of Tarlton, Pickaway county, 
Ohio, in the narrow valley of " Salt Creek," a tributary of the 
Scioto river, eighteen miles northeast from Chillicothe, on 
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the great road to Zanesville. See Fig. lo. In position it cor- 
responds generally witii the remarkable work last described 
though wholly uniike it in torm. It occupies a narrow spur of 
land at a prominent point of the valley; its form is that of a 
Greek cross, ninety feet between the ends, and elevated three 
feet above the adjacent surface. It is surrounded by a slight 
ditch, corresponding to the outlme of the elevation ; in thecen- 
ter is a circular depression, twenty feet across and twenty inches 
deep. The sides of the cross correspond very nearly with the 
cardinal points. Immediately back of it is a small circular ele- 
vation of stone and earth, resembling that in connection with 
the Granville effigy and denominated an altar in the description 
of that work. Several small mounds occur near by; and upon 
the high hill, a spur of which is occupied by the cross, are sev- 
eral large mounds."* 
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IV. The relics which exhibit the symbols of sua worship will 
next engage our attention. There are many such in all parts of 
the country. We shall at present speak of tJiose which are found 
only among the mounds. Mound-builders' relics may be divided, 
according to the material of which they are composed, into 
several classes. First, the inscribed shells; second, the orna- 
mented pottery ; third, the carved stone specimens. We shall 
dwell mainly upon the shell goi^ets or inscribed shells. 

(0 First among these are the shell gorgets which contain 
circles. Descriptions of these have been given by various 
authors, but all agree in making the figures upon them 
symbols of the sun. The figures represent a single dotted 
circle in the center, around whichare placed three crescent-shaped 
figures arranged in the form of a wheel ; outside of these arc 
several dotted circles arranged in a band, which surrounds the 
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rescent wheel, the number of the circles varying from four to 
X. Outside of these is still another band, which is filled with 
lotted circles, varying in number from twelve to fifteen. Scat- 
ered over the whole field there are small dots which have been 
>unctured into the shell. Here tlien we have a complicated 
inn symbol. A central sun, three moons, which are supposed 
J rule the year; next, the suns, which represent the seasons or 
Bie divisions of the year ; next, the suns or circles, which repre- 
lent the months or divisions of the seasons ; next, the stars or 
dots, which possibly represent days. We are reminded by these 
jof^ets of the sun circles of Mexico, which always have the sun 
lymbol in the center and the symbols for the season arranged in 
circle around the center. How it should happen that these rude 
ihell gorgets should have symbols so similar to the circles and 




lymbols on the highly ornamented calendar stones of Mexico is 
i mystery. The fact gives rise to many conjectures, {a) Either 
the Mound-builders were a degenerate race from the same stock. 
Or (6) they borrowed ideas from the Mexicans and embodied 
them in this rude way on shells, or (c) there was a transmission 
(rf thought from a primitive time when all were together ; the 
Mexicans having added to the simple rudiments all the elaborate 
ind complicated symbols which have have grown up with their 
Qcreased culture and civilization. There is one lesson to be 
larncd from the analogy. Sun worship existed in different 
Itages throughout the country. The symbols on the gorgets 
Darks the lowest stage, while those on the calendar stone marks 
c of the higher stages. 
(2) The shells which contain quadrangular figures and birds' 
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heads. These we place among the sun symbols, for we can ex- 
plain them in no other way. Mr. W. II. Holmes has described 
these. See Rg. 1 1. The following is the description : " In the 
center is a nearly symmetrical cross of the Greek type, enclosed 
in a circle ; outside of the circle are eight star-like rays, orna- 
mented with transverse lines, the whole representing a remarkable 
combination of the two symbols, the cross and the sun. Sur- 
rounding this symbol is another of a somewhat mysterious 
nature. A square frame-work of four continuous parallel lines 
looped at the corner, the inner line touching the tips of the star- 
like rays. Outside of this are the four symbolic birds, placed 
against the side of the square opposite the arms of the cross. 
These birds* heads are carefully drawn. The mouth is open, the 
mandibles are long, the eyes represented by a circle, and a crest 
springs from the back of the head and neck. The bird resembles 
the ivory-billed \\oodpecker more than any other species." 

These gorgets are evidently sun symbols, the rays of the sun 
being indicated by the points and the beams by the radiating 
lines. The cross in the center of the circle may be intended as 
a weather symbol, either indicating the points of the compass or 
the four quarters of the sky. The quadrangular figure may 
have reference to the same fact, or possibly may symbolize the 
four seasons of the year. The birds' heads may also have refer- 
ence to the nature powers, a substitute for the the thunder bird. 
Six of these shell gorgets were discovered among the mounds 
mainly in Tennessee and Georgia. They have been ascribed to 
the Cherokecs, though they may have belonged to the Natchez. 
The Natchez were sun worshippers and possessed an elaborate 
symbolism. There is no doubt but that the Mound-builders of 
this region were sun worshippers, and these symbols would in- 
dicate that they had a mythology resembling that of the Zunis 
and other tribes among which sun worship prevailed. The 
Zunis divided the sky into four parts, and made an animal divinity 
to preside over each one of the parts. The astronomy of the 
Mound-buildcrs is unknown, but these are undoubtedly astro- 
nomical symbols. 

(3) The spider gorget. A very interesting series of shell gorgets 
is the one which contains images of the spider. Several of these 
are in the possession of the Academy of Science of St. Louis, 
Mo.; they have been described by Mr. W. H. Holmes. He 
says: "The spider occurs but rarely in aboriginal American art. 
Occasionally it seems to have reached the dignity of religious 
consideration, and to have been adopted as a totemic device. 
Four examples have come to my notice : two from Illinois, one 
from Missouri and one from Tennessee. The spider is drawn 
with considerable fidelity to nature. It covers nearly the entire 
disk, legs, mandibles and abdomen reaching to the outer marginal 
line. The thorax is placed in the centre of the disk, and is rep- 
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•ented by a circle, Witkin this a cross lias been engraved, and 
1 one specimen the ends of the cross have been enlarged, pro- 
ncing a form much used in heraldry, but one very rarely met 
nth in aboriginal American art. The head is heart-shaped, is 
roed with mandibles, the latter being ornamented with a zigzag 
ine. The eyes are represented by small circles with central 
lots ; the legs are correctly placed in four pairs upon the thorax; 
" e abdomen is heart-shaped and is ornamented with a number 
f lines and dots, which represent the natural markings of the 
K>ider. In reference to the cross, it has been suggested that it 
pDay have been derived from the markings upon the backs of 
species. The cross here shown has, however, a very 
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loighly conventionalized character, and what is still more decisive 
'^ is still more identical with figures found upon other objects. 
Tic conclusion is here as clewhere that the cross has a purely 
embolic character."* 

The spider gorget was evidently symbolic. It contains all of 
' t symbols which were commonly used in the astronomy of the 
pa worshippers. The circle will first be noticed. 

The body of the spider, and in fact the whole disk of the shell, 

B covered with circles. There are circles upon the head of the 

pider; there are circles enclosing the spider; also a circle in 

c center of the spider upon the body ; in one case there are 

JBJrclcs enclosing the spider, two circles surrounding the rim of 
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H the gorget, a scalloped circle making the edge of the gorget, and ■ 
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H gorget. These were evidently symbolic of the sun. | 
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some one of the nature powers. This may be a mere conjec- 
e, and yet the figure is very suggestive. It would seem from 
i as if the Mound-builders were familiar with these astronom- 
. facts, and that they were able to symbolize them in this 
t. The symbolism of the Zunis has been studied and some 
larkable points brought out. The mythologies of the Indians 
Lild indicate that a similar symbohsm might have prevailed 

long them or their ancestors. We do not know where this 
"lology came from, whether it was transmitted from the east 

whether it grew up on American soil, yet tlic myth of the 
jf brothers, " who represented the four winds and the four 
its of the compass, was a very common one. 

I4.) The serpent symbol is to be mentioned in this connec- 
We have already spoken of this. See Fig. ij. Thirty 

forty specimens of gorgets 

Jravcd with the serpent 

nbol have been found, The 

at uniformity of the design 

1 matter of much surprise. 
The engravings are ; 

^s placed upon the concave 

B of the disk. (i5)Theser- 
isalwayscoiled.thehead I 

spying the center of the | 

\. (f) The head is 

:ed that when the gorget is | 

pended it has an erect posi* 1 
. the mouth opening lo- 
d the right hand, [d) The 

\ of the serpent is always 
• the center of tlie figure 
surrounded by a varying 
■ of circles, (f) The 
of the serpent is '"*■ ""-*'T'"" ^""■'■■^■ 

Ktimes represented in profile, and sometimes as if project- 
forward, the nose and mouth being visible. (/) In most ot 
specimens there are joints in the body of the serpent, the 
"s being represented by a number of circles with a dot in the 
;r. In a few cases the serpent seems to have legs, though 
marks which resemble legs may be intended ior the joints of 
body, {g) Every one is represented with rattles. 

() We come now to a very interesting series of gorgets, 

lely those which contain the figure of the cross without any 
r symbol. It seems singular that this figure should be found 
separate symbol among the mounds, but so it is, Mr. W. 
Siolmes speaks of this fact. He says : " It should not be 
olten that the cross was undoubtedly used as a symbol by the 
one nations of the nations of the south and consequently 
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ever, frequently associated with sun worship and is recognized 
as a symbol of the sun. Such delineations of the cross as we 
find embodied in ancient aboriginal art represent only the final 
stages of its evolution (degeneration?) and it is not to be expected 
that its origin can be 
traced through them. In 
one instance a direct deri- 
vation from nature is sug- 
gested. "The ancient 
Mexican pictographic 
manuscripts abound in 
representations of trees, 
conventionalized in such 
a manner as to resembU' 
crosses." By comparison 
of these curious trees 
with the remarkable cross 
in the Palenque Tablet. I 
have been led to the belief 
that they must have a 
common significance and 
origin. The analogies are fh,. i^-S'.<^ii>.-. <^ smi. 

indeed remarkable. The branches of these cross-shaped trees 
terminate in clusters of symbolic fruit, and the arms of the cross 
are loaded down with symbols, which, although highly conven- 
tionahzed, have not yet entirely lost their vegetable character. 
The most remarable fea- 
ture, however, is that 
these crosses perform like 
functions in giving sup- 
port to a symbolic bird, 
which is perched upon the 
summit. Thisbirdappears 
to be the important feature 
of the group, and to it, or 
the deity which it repre- 
sents, the homage is of- 
fered. 

We turn now to the 
shell gorgets. It will be 
noticed that a great varie- 
ty of crosses are contained 
«,.„-cy...„»,». .„,^^^^ Figs. ,6, 17. i8, 

19. Some of them are very rude, consisting of mere 
cross lines with an attempt at circles and dots; some of 
them have cross-bars, the bars being cut out in such a way as to 
bring out the shape of the cross. This particular specimen 
given in the cut (Fig. 17) is a piece of copper and not shell; 
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others consist of crass-bars with several parallel lines traversio 
the bars, the space between the bars being filled with cro! 
hatchings; still others containing figures of the cross, with ti 
bars bent at right angles, forming a sort of wheel around a ceo 
tral point. These gorgets were all taken from mounds ii 
Tennessee. They show that a great variety of sj-mbolism pr« 
vailed there. We call attention to the different peculiarities 
the cross. There are fifteen different figures of the cross, i 
but three of them are contained within circles. The crosses ; 
nearly all of the same kind, namely the Greek cross. Only t\ 
variations from this is apparent, namely the cross with the an 
bent at right angles and the cross with the arms in the shape 
scrolls. See Plate I, 

The cross has about the same shape, whether found in tb 
spider gorgets, the bird gorgets, or on a gorget by itself. The 
most important point is that the cross of America is the Grcell 
cross, occasion^ly, in the shape of St Andrew's cross. Th( 
one which the missionaries or Spanish explorers carried witll 
them was the Roman cross. If the symbol was borrowed by 
the Mound-builders from the whites it would have been in the 
shape of a Roman rather than a Greek cross. Fig. 20. There 
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are a few Roman crosses found in the mounds, but they are always 
exceptional. Two figures are to be seen on the plate, one of 
them having a single bar and another a double bar across the 
upright; these resemble Roman crosses, and may have imil 
the silver " catechumen crosses" which were so common, T 
relics, however, are modem. The crosses with the curve 
bent arms are especially worthy of notice. These have bv si 
been called Phcenician, They resemble the figures which 
common in the east, and are distributed throughout the whole coni 
nent of Asia. They are found in the ancient niins of Troy ai 
in the modern symbols of Hindostan. Thej' arc regarded 
fire- generators, but are also symbols of the nature powers. Th 
is one peculiarity about these bent crosses in America; they 
turn to the left. In oriental countries the suastika is gcnerall 
bent to the right, though in a few cases to the left. Hov 
particular symbol could have reached America and been I 
so deeply in the mounds is a mystery. It must have been 
duccd before the times of history, for it is not a form which 
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commonly used by the historic peoples. The Mound-builders 
must have borrowed it from some other than the white people. 
It is probably a pre-Christian symbol, having been introduced 
into America in prehistoric times. 

That the cross contained in the relics was a prehistoric sym- 
-bol is evident from the use and repetition of the number four. 
It will be noticed that there are on all the gorgets, and es- 
pecially those containing the cross. If we take the regular figure 
there are four bars and four spaces, and four lines on the bars, 
and four perforations between the bars. In the figure where 
there are so many dotted circles there are four suns in the spaces 
Ud on each of the arms ; and in the figure where there is a 
large circle there are four projections beyond the circle. In the 
figure where the cross has bent arms there is a dotted circle in 
the center, but four perforations at the angles and four circles in 
the spaces. So if we take the spider gorgets we find the spider 
contained within four circles, and that it has upon its abdomen 
four bands, and in one case a figure resembling the Greek tau, 
Vrhich was a common symbol In Mexico but is strangely out of 
place here. See Plate I. 

In the bird gorget the number four is repeated. There are 
bur sides to the quadrangle and four loops, formed by four lines. 
There are four bird's heads with four stripes in the neck, and 

Kur lines or bars in the crcsL There are four spaces in the center 
the figure and four bars to the cross; but in one specimen four 
holes are substituted for the cross. The repetition of this num- 
>er four in all the gorgets is significant. 

This uniformity amid diversity can not be the result of acci- 
Hjent. Mr. Holmes says: "Were the design ornamental we 
should expect variations in the parts, resulting from difference 
of taste of the designers; the zones would not follow each other 
in exactly the same order; particular figures would not be con- 
fined to particular zones ; the rays of the volute would not always 
liave a sinistral turn, or the form of the tablet be always circular 
pr scalloped." The Indians had a superstition about the number 
four. There were four points of the compass, though these were 
Supposed to belong to the four winds. There were four seasons 
s well as four quarters to the sky. The Mexicans held that 
ihere were four periods of creation and four suns. The wild 
tribes have myths of the four brothers, which express both the 
cardinal points and the winds that blow from them.' 

The Creeks celebrated a festival to the four winds. They 
placed four logs in the center of a square, forming a cross, the 
niter ends pointing to the cardinal points. In the center of the 
Cross the new fire is made. The Blackfcet arrange boulders in 

•WhmOti't.ArniirvlBlled the Potomac In IBlll.DChler told blm. "We tiKTc nve 
"'■'--" aurrhlMgwl«pp«ir«on*n toualn the Ibrni of n mighty Kreat bar*; 
nr bnve DO vl8lb!e alinpfl, but are iDdeoU Uie four wloila wfilcti Keep th* 
(if Uie MrUi." See Brlulon'a HflhB of Uiu ttew Wurld, p. lU. 
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the form of a cross, which are attributed to the " old man in the 
sun who sends the winds;" they mark his resting-places; the 
limbs of the cross representing his body and arms. Among the 
Delawares the rain-makers would draw upon the earth the figure 
of a cross, and cry aloud to the spirit of the rains. The Navajoes 
have an allegory that when the first man came up from the 
ground, the four spirits of the cardinal points were already there. 
The Quiche legends tell us that the four men were first created 
and that they measured the four corners and the four angles of 
the sky in the earth. There wives were the four mothers of our 
species. In the Yucatan mythology the four gods were supposed 
to stand at the four comers of the world supporting the four 
comers of the firmanent, very much as in Norse mythology four 
dwarfs held up the skull of Odin to symbolize the sky. 

V. We now tum to consider the position which the cross 
held in the hieroglyphics of the civilized races; We have s© far 
considered it as found among the uncivilized. The tokens 
among theseare very primitive ; rock inscriptions, shell gorgets, 
earth-circles, carved images, and the symbolism seems to be 
as rude and primitive as the tokens themselves. Among the 
civilized races the symbolism is much more elaborate, but the 
ideas are the same. There are many crosses among the writings 
of these races; they are found not only in the manuscripts and 
books which have been preserved, but in the hieroglyphics and 
tablets which have been discovered. 

We shall first consider the manuscripts or codices. We are 
indebted Jto Dr. Cyrus Thomas and Dr. D. G. Brinton for our 
information on this.* The codices are largely symbolic. They 
contain a kind of picture writing very much as do the 
rock inscriptions, but are more systematic and are more 
easily interpreted. They have been studied as well as the 
alphabets in which they are written, though the study has not 
yet resulted in anything satisfactory. We shall not undertake 
to interpret these codices, but only to show their symbolic char- 
acter and to show that the symbols of the cross and the sun are 
contained in them. We give several figures or cuts which will 
illustrate the point. One thing has been secured — the names 
and symbols for the four cardinal points, and a few of the 
numerals. 

The names of the codices are as follows : 

First. The Codex Cortesianus, which contains the Tableau 
des Bacab, or plate of the Bacabs, supposed to be a representa- 
tion of the gods of the four cardinal points. The Codex Pere- 
sianus which, contains a kind of tabular arrangement of certain 
days, with accompanying numbers. Next, the manuscript 



*8ee manuscript Troano. 

See Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
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Troano, which has about the same arrangement. Next, the 
Dresden Codex, which contains four columns of five days, cor- 
responding precisely with the Maya days. Next is the Borgian 
Codex, which is Mexican and not Maya, bnt which gives the 
calendar in the form of a square, each square surrounded by a 
serpent; the heads of the four serpents brought near together at 
the center, which is indicated by a figure of the sun. Next is 
the Fejervary Codex, which has plates similar to the Tableau 
des Bacab. From these codices we find that the cardinal points 
were symbolized, and that colors were given to them — yellow to 
the cast, white to the west, black to the north, and red to the 
south. From them we also find that there were lour ages, four 
elements, four seasons, four cardinal points, and four epochs. 
The years were symbolized — one by the flint, another by the 
house, another by a rabbit, another by a reed ; and the elements 



Hy^s\ 





were also symbolized in the same way. The air by the rabbit, 
the fire by the flint, the water by the reed, the earth by the house 
but among the signs on all of these was the cross. The signs 
(or the days are given in several of the manuscripts ; the Codex 
Troano and Landas Alphabet. See Plate II, at the right hand. 
It will be noticed that there crosses in all of the columns; crosses 
with the sun symbol or circle in the center. The day Muluc 
has this symbol. This is significant, as the names of the days 
are derived from nitural phenomena. The hieroglyphs for the 
points of the compass contained in the manuscript Troano has 
also the cross with the circle in the center of them, especially 
the hieroglyphs for the east and the west. 

First. The order in which the groups and characters are to 
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® signification to the birds' heads on the eo- _^'^y 
graved shells found in the mounds, * * x*^ ^t 
Take for example the birds' heads shown i^^^i 
in Fig. 12, Here is in each case the \f^ v j 
lour -looped circle corresponding with ^^^r 



be taken is around to the left, oppoaite the course of the sun. 
Second. The cross, as has been generally supposed, was 
used among these nations as a symbol o( the cardinal points. 

Third. It tends lo confirm the belief that the birds were 
used to denote the winds. This fact also enables us to give 
signification to the birds' heads on the en- 
graved shells found in the 
. Take for example the birds' 
in Fig. 12, Here is 
four -looped circle corresponc 
the four loops of the Cartesian and 
Fejervary plates, also with the looped serpent of the Mcxicac 
calendar stone, and the four serpents of Plate 48 of the Borgiao 
Codex, The four bird heads on each shell are pointed toward 
the left, just as on Plate 44 of the Fejervary Codex B., and 
doubtless have the same signification in the Jormer as in the 
latter — ihe /bur -wmdi or winds of the four cardinal points. If 
this supposition be correct, of which there is scarcely room (or 
a doubt, it not only contirros Mr. 
Holmes' suggestions, but also indi- 
cates that the Mound-builders fol- 
lowed the same customs as the N ah ua 
nations and render it quite probable 
that there was more or less inter- 
course between the two people?. 

We give a few cuts to show the 

symbolism which prevailed in the 

manuscripts. One of these is the 

} Mexican symbol for the day (Fig. 23), 

and another is the Mexican symbol 

lor the year (Fig, 24) ; another is the 

symbol for the house (Figs, ai and 

22); another is the symbol for the 

temple or shrine (Fig, 25). Il will 

be noticed that the house has a wall 

composed of blocks, each block 

marked with a circle, but at the top 

of the wall is a cross. In the figure 

for the shrine there appears to be a 

seat or a throne. On the back ol the 

throne are two crosses and above it 

''"■'' ~'" another cross. There is another figure 

of the house contained in ihe Dresden codex. The former 

were from the manuscript Troano. 

VI. We turn now to the carved stone figures and idols to show 
that the cross is used as a sun symbol. There are many speci- 
mens ol this kind ; they are mainly found in Mexico and in the 
ancient cities of Yucatan. These figures were evidently sym- 
bolic and ivere parts of the symbolism of the sun. They are 
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Fsometimes ornamented with human faces, the (aces being 
I character! zed by a protruding tongue, but more (requently with 
■ the heads and tails of serpents; in nome of these the carving is 
wvery elaborate and the ornamentation very complicated. We 
l-give a few specimens of these carved idols and altars. t 

W I. First is the cross of Teotihuacan. See Fig. 26. It will be 
Itioticed that this is an ahar in the shape of a cross, the arms of 
I the cross terming a support for the altar, but ths base of it js 
I ornamented with peculiar figures, which may possibly be in- 
Iteoded to represent the tails of serpents. This altar is supposed 
' f MoDfieur Hamy to be sacred to the god Tlaloc, the Mexican 



l^od of rain. Very httle can be said of it except to draw attcn- 
Ition to the form. Dr. Hamy has described another which is 
I called the " cross of the serpents " It has the same general 
Ithape, but the arms are engraved to represent serpents' heads. 
iThese altars were found near the pyramids of Teotihuacan, a 
■fact that shows they were associated with the sun worship, as 
llhe pyramids were all devoted to that purpose,* 

3- The seco nd specimen isonewhichreaemblesthis. but which 
t •VMlACnotkDeTioUbiMHwiiBU UuiwDuTn>cMderi>.p.UL 
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18 much more elaborate. Il is the idol pillar which was discovered 
in the Plaza Mayor in Mexico in 1790. "It is an immense block 
of bluish-gray porphry about 10 feel high and 6 wide and thick, 
sculptured on front, rear, top and bottom, into a complicated and 
horrible combination of human, animal and ideal forms." Gama 
first expressed the opinion that the front represent8 the Azlec 
goddess of death, whose duty it was to bear the souls o( the dead 
warriors to the house of the sun. The figure on the rear of 
the idol represents, according to Gama, Huitzilopochlli, god of 
war, and husband of the goddess whose emblems are carved 
on the front. The bottom of the monument bears the sculptured 
design which is thought to represent the god of the infernal 
regions, Mictlantecutli, the last of this cheerful trinity — goddess 
of death, god of war and god of hell, three distinct deities 
united in one idol."* This idol is in the shape of a cross, a 
fact which shows that either the cross as known in Christian 
lands as an emblem of peace has been perverted and made to 
represent just the opposite qualities, or it is a symbol which 
grew up under the cruel system of the Aztecs, and waschaaged 
from the common weather indicator to be a sign of the nature 
gods, who became more and more cruel as they became 
personal. The cruelties which were practiced in con- 
nection wilh that system have been described. They were 
elaborate and studied, but were as severe as these emblems 
would indicate them to be. The adornments of royally are 
surmounted by the fangs and claws ol the serpent; the hands, 
which should indicate mercy, are placed below the cruel fangs 
of the serpent; in the midst of the cross, which is an emblem 
of life, is the grinning skull, the emblem of death. The whole 
idol, which reminds one of the divinities of the air, is covered 
with emblems of the creatures ot the dust; darkness and de.ith 
are symbolized rather than vital life. Plate III. 

3. Another specimen of the cross is the one described by Mr. 
H. H. Bancroft, See Fig. 37. It was one of two statues 
exactly alike which were found on the southern slope of the 
pyramid of Palenque, which contained the temple of the cross 
on its summit. They arc ten and a hati feet high, of which 
two and a half feet not shown in the cut formed the tenon with 
which they were embedded in the wall. The figures stand on 
a hieroglyph which perhaps the name of the individual or god 
rt>prcsented. These statues are remarkable as being the only 
ones found in connection with the Palenque ruins and even 
the,«e arc not statues in the "round", since the back is ol rough 
utoue, and was likely embedded in the wall. The resemblaoce 
o4^ this figure to some Egyptian statues is remarked by alL 
This statue is evidently in the shape of a cross, though the 
jirms of (he cross are near the summit and arc formed by pro- 
jections of lh« head-dress. The emblems on the statue are 
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leculiar. An object resembling the Nile key is held in one of 
he hands, a medallion which may be taken as a sun symbol is 
leld in the other hand; below 
his are objects which may per- 
baps be phallic symbols. 

4. Perhapslhebe«tknownspe- 
dmen of the cross is the one 
ivhich is contained on the Pa- 
lenqe tablet (see plate IV,) in 
the temple at Palenque, the 
nme temple referred to above, 
he statue having been found 
on the sides of the pyramid 
snd the tablet in the shrine 
On the summit. The following 
the description : "Fixed in 
the wall at the back of the en- 
closure and covering nearly its 
whole surface was the tablet of 
the cros*, six feet four inches 
liigh, andten feet eight inches 
wide, and formed of three stones. 
The central stone and part of 
Ihe western, bear the sculptured 
figure shown in the cut ; the 
restofthewesternand the whole 
of the eastern were hieroglyph- 
The subject doubtless pos- 
lessed religious signification, 
wid the temple or adoritorio may 
bt considered as a sacred shrine 
or the most Holy Place of 
the ancient Maya priesthood. 
Two men, probably priests, clad 
b the insignia of their oBice, are 
taiaking an offering to the cross 
Dr to a bird placed on its summit." 
Of the two priesls Stephens 
lays: "They are well drawn, 
1 in symmetry of proportion 
Ire perhaps equal to many that 
are carved on the walls of the 
mined temples of Egypt. Their 
posiume is in a st>re diflerent ^^e. .'.--/(loi wiar. 

lo any heretofore given, and the folds would indicate that they 
were of a soft or pliable texture like cotton." Stephens and 
other writers discovered in the object offered a possible likeness 

D a new-born child. The symbols on this tablet are worthy of 
Mudy. It will be noticed that the cross itself is formed by a 
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staadard ia the center of which is a feather headed arrow, point 
upward-, the arms are formed by the common weapoD of war, 
the maxtli, with its crooked head poiating upwards. Fig. 28. The 
cross is supported by an animal head which probably represented 
some nature power. The bird reminds one of the thunder- 
bird of the northwest coast, and yet here we are in doubt about 
its signiBcance. There is suspended from its tail a medallioD 
which may be regarded as a sun symbol. The head is a circle 
with a dot in the head, which would ordinarily be called a sun 
symbol. The emblems on this cross are mamly the emblems 
of war. In that respect it differs from the one which we have 
already described in which the emblems are more those of 
agriculture, taken from the vegetable world. The signiBcance 
of the emblems in this case, would be that the altar was devoted 

, to the war god. On the exterior wall of 

this temple were two stone tablets sculp- 
turt^d in low relief, representing figures 
or persons elaborately draped and dec- 
orated; one of them wears a leopard 
skin as a cloak. That the cross in this 
case was intended as a symbol of the 
! nature powers is evident from the fol- 
I lowing fact: "On an adjoining pyramid 
was a temple which contained a tablet, 
in a similar situation to that of the Tem- 
ple of the Cross ; but the symbols on the 
tablet were symbols of the sun. This 
gave rise to the name, ' the Temple of 
the Sun'." 
y^ We regard this, then, asanotherspeci- 

ri^ men. The symbols in the Temple of 

t Wi the Sun are suggestive of sun worship. 

\ Wf The form of the tablet is similar to that 

- .1 J_^ Qf (j^g Qj^g jj, jjjg Temple of th^ Cross; 

hieroglyphics and priestly figures are 
seen on either side of the central sym- 
.,,..-. I ,«s ,;-.., .,..r., jj^i^ The symbol itsell is in the shape 
of ;i lace with an open mouth, and bulging eye; around 
tho lai-e arc circles and knots, and symlwls of various 
kinds; outside of these are figures which resemble bow-knots. 
Tliis mask is susj^ended on two staves which cross one another 
tv>rming a letter X. The head of the staves being decorated 
with various symKiIs; below the staves is a heavy beam which 
iils«> K-ars a j;role.<ique face at its center, with eyes and lips 
I \sombhng those in the m.-isks above. This beam is supported 
!'v two Ivut lijiures. c.ich of them in the same attitude, having 
(•\ ts and taoes, and heads and dresses, resembling one another. 
Tiiose tijiurvs mav be intended to represent the God Tlaloc, 
the j^xi v^i" rain, as they have the eye which ii characteristic of 
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at divinitV' The maak above was evidently intended to 
present the sun, as it has the face which is everywhere recog- 
ted as a symbol of the sun. The proximity of the two 
lids and the two temples, the Temple of the Cross, and 
: Temple ol the Sun, would indicate that they were both 
voted to the same nature powers, the one to the sun as a 
»ceful divinity and the other to the nature power as a war- 
Ec divinity 

6. The most interesting specimen of the cross istheone which 
described by Charnay as found by him 

a tablet at LoriUard, This tablet con- 

la two figures, both of them clothed in 
^al apparel, which is covered with sym- 
lls. The larger person has a cross in 
iher hand, resembling the one given in 
ig. 39. The smaller one has also the 
me kind of crosa in his kind. Charnay 
ys of this tablet: "It occupies the central 
ix)r of the temple, and is 3 feel 9 inches 
lg> I'y 3 feet 9 inches wide. Two fig- 
ts with retreating foreheads lorm the 
sin subject, having the usual high head- 
ress of feathers, cape, collar, medallion, 

1 maxtii, like the idol; while their boots 
fastened on the instep with leather 
rings, as similar figures at Palenque. 
bey are of different size, and represent 
■obably a man and a woman performing i-'ui.fj. 

religious ceremony; the latter holds in each hand a Latin 
s, while the other carries but one in the right hand. Rosettes 
1 the branches of the crosses, a symbolic bird crowns the 
)per portion, whilst twenty-three katunes are scattered about 
le bas-relief. We think this a symbolic representation of 
laloc, whose chief was a cross, which here consists of palms 
■ more probably maize-leaves, intermingled with human fig- 
res, recalling to the memory of his devotees the god who 
resided over harvests.* 
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Correspondence. 



FRAUDULENT RELICS. 
Antiquarian : 



Edilor A. 

The interest taken in gathering the remains of our almost 
extinct aboriginal people has so added to the value of their 
relics, that men devoid of principle and honesty have under- 
taken to counterfeit many, il not almost all, ol the objects 
discovered in this country. From the common arrow-head to 
the finest forms ot stone objects and pottery, have these knaves 
plied their nefarious trade. Many have been exposed by inves- 
tigators, and more still at work remain to be uncovered. Why 
are these fraudulent objeciB manufactured? The answer is 
easily given. Many collectors are persons of means who 
merely gather for the sake of curiosity; never study the ob- 
jects coming into their hands, and always willing, to get ahead 
of their neighbors, to pay any price asked for an article, with- 
out asking about the authenticity of the specimen. To this 
class of collectors can be attributed the cause that "Flint ]acks" 
are springing up in every session of our country, to the debase- 
ment ol the noble science ol archaeology. Allow me to cite 
an instance without giving names. ShoiSd the parlies interested 
read this they will certainly know to whom I reler. There 
was tound, so it was written to me by the finder, several years 
ago, somewhere in Ohio — I have forgotten the spot— a curious 
double horn-shaped ceremonial weapon, having at each end a 
boss, iormed as are the brass knobs which farmers place on the 
ends of vicious cattle. This object, the writer told me, he had 
sold for fifty dollars to a collector living in one of the largest 
cities in New England. I have frequently been asked twenty 
dollars for objects of stone and pottary. To my mind it is damag- 
ing to collect or to own a nicely wrought hematite object, unless 
the owner is also the finder. The writer saw a collection, only 
a few days ago, in Philadelphia, in which were placed objects 
of this kind. How many more have found resting places in 
cabinets throughout our land? Is it not time to call a halt to 
this iniquitous business? By all means it is. How can it be 
stopped? Allow me, please, to suggest to those who collect 
only for curiosity's sake to at once commence studying the ob- 
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is with which they become possessed. Buy standard books 
^^ journals and become students, educating yourselves to know 
e difference between a true and fraudulent relic. It will pay 
m an hundred fold. Cease to pay prices that dealers ask, 
tn if you cannot add to your cabinet an object you desire, and 
t not buy a relic unless from one who can prove that it is a 
leuine ot^ect. 
I quote from Prof. Otis T. Mason, p. 4 of his " An Account 

the Progress in Anthropolofry," in the year 1885, to be in- 
rporated in the Smithsonian Report for 1885, in reference to 
fhaeological frauds: "Aristotle's rule not to believe an arch- 
ologist unless he preserves the evidence of his assertions, will 
ive to be rigorously applied in order to subdue this pestilential 
ement in a noble science." Excellent advice which should be 
Uowed to the letter. 

The Smithsonian Institute is doing much to bring to light 
lunterfeiters of this kind. The Bureau of Ethnology- has 
ne good work in 1 he same field. Prol. F.W. Putnam, curator 

the Peabody Museum of ArchiEology, has, I know not how 
len, touched on this subject. The late and learned archa:olo- 
Bt, Dr. Charles Rau, up to his death the curator of the 
chseological department of the Smithsonian Institute, insisted 
1 well-known collection, shown through'jul Europe several 
lars ago, was fraudulent, and proved this assertion when he 
iposited in the Institution a similar collection made by the same 
irties. 
The writer could, if space allowed, cover pages of this journal 

telling its readers of frauds he has seen in collections. Spe- 
llists even have been caught. Is it not then necessary to 
e the greatest care in gathering relics ? It is, and as one who 
flights in studying the exalted and fascinating science of 
chseology for the truths it brings, I take much delight in 
Uing my readers, and I hope they will profit by it, that I have 
Bcovered a new station where fraudulent chipped objects are 
ade. I am sorry, too, it is so near my own home. This rogue 
akes chipped objects of most fantastic form, only, however, 
It of material which is easily chipped. He is at all times 
ixious to get large broken spear-heads or knives or flakes, for 
hich he offers to pay a price, or give in exchange a few of his 
onderful finds. Should he get a lot of very small, broken 
lints or Hakes, he becomes very angry and the sender receives 
reprimand. In exchanging his ware he tells those who deal 
tth him tliat the objects were made by the Tuscarora Indians 
lien they lived here. 

The man from whose hands these fraudulent specimens 
we passed, lives at Owensburg, Schuylkill County, Penn- 
rlvanta. He is by trade a cabinet-maker, and claima to deal 

antique furniture. The land embraced in the present Schuyl- 
^nl County belonged to the Delaware or Lenni Lenape Indians, 
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and the nearest the Tuscaroras ever came to this was whea 
they emigrated up ihe valley oi the Susquehanna to join th( 
Iroquois, of which they were the sixth nation. From corres- 
pondence of his now in my possession, I find he has sent his frauds 
to many collectors throughout the United States and Canada, 
and I am sorry to say his creations seem to be in great demand, 
proving how little the average collector knows what he ii" 

f;athering. He boasts that the demand is greater than he cai 
urnish. In a letter to the writer he outlines a few of his wares 
These consist of double barbed, pronged similar to a IndeaB 
the middle and longer prong having a barb, double-poinief 
objects, and a knife-shaped specimen having a flaring lane 
which he calls a knife or sword arrow-head. His prices art^ 
Irom twenty-five cents to a dollar for each object, and I suppose 
he has made some money in this questionable venture. He re- 
fuses to explain to me how he makes them. In mitigation of 
hisoHense, he claims that the frauds sent out have real chipping! 
of the Indians on ihem. This is true, as most of his objec 
are made from real broken relics. 

Allentown, Pa. A. F. Bbrlin. 



THE COPPER AGE IN EUROPE. 

Editor American Antiquarian: 

There are three periods of the stone, bronze and iron Implfi' 
ments, that in Europe are admitted by the greater number of 
archaeologists. This fact was fully admitted at the end o( th* 
first part of this century, and it has been accepted by the greale( 
part of European arch^oiogisls. But there is a new period 
which appears on the horizon of European prehistoric archaxiy 
ogy. It is the copper, entering between the stone and ihf 
bronze age as a period of transition. For the Asiatic Indie^ 
and for several parts of North America this is contended 
an established period, but for Europe for a long time no mat 
would admit it as a system. There is no doubt of th( 
rarity of copper implements in Europe, so supposed and ofta 
repeated by the archaeologists. Now the matter has changeid 
Dr. F. Keller, the illustrious discoverer and explorer of th< 
Swiss lake dwellings, has said in his fifth report of lake dwell 
ings, in 1S63, when he compared the copper and bronze implfla 
ments of the Hungarian cofieclion with the relics of the SwtJT 
lake dwelhngs, thai there must have existed m Hungati 
(Ungarn) an age in which were used not the bronze, but orHJ 
the copper. This idea has been accepted by the Hungariu 
archceologisl, Fr. de Putsyky, who published, in 1884, bis t^ 
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work on "The Copper Age in Hungary,"* and proved that id 
Hungarj', after the stone age and before the bronze period, had 
existed a copper age. His typical forms are the celts ot copper 
in the (orm of the stone axes and the hammers of copper in the 
forms of the perforated stone hammers. I am not the man to 
write you this in English and to enter here into details. I will 
only say that the publication of Pulsyky has received on all 
sides great attenlton, and after having proved the copper age 
for Hungary, stands now beyond all discussion. After this, 
there is the question of a copper age belonging to the other 
parts of Europe, the copper objects in the other parls of the 
European continent being, or, it is said, seeming to be, very 
rare. In Switzerland the explorations of the lake dwellings 
in the years 1870 to 1880 had given a great number of new 
specimens, and especially those of the bronze age. I only cite 
here the fact that one found not a small number of models to 
form the bronze objects, proving that some one there has fabri- 
cated — re-formed in heo the bronzes! A second and not less 
important discovery were the objects of copper as they were 
found by Dr. Gross in the lake of Bienne. There were axes, 
beads, points, etc., of copper, and Gross published them in his 
work "Les Protoiielvetes,"f noting there these copper imple- 
ments of the last period of the neolithic stone age as really 
belonging to the copper age. But if the copper finds noted by 
Gross were not numerous enough to prove a veritable copper 
age for Western Switzerland, all Switzerland, with its more 
than 200 lake dwellings and its finds of more than 50,000 pieces 
the few copper objects published by Gross could not be accepted 
as indisputable proofs for the new period, the copper age. 

I then prepared statistics of the copper implements, and with 
the aid of different archaiologists and collectors and studies in 
the diflerent Swiss museums and private collections, I was en- 
abled to present more than 250 implements of copper — indisput- 
able proofs for a copper age in Switzerland.! There were in 
Ihe first place several axes in the lormof those of stone (neolithic 
stone age); in the second place copper axes in the forms of the 
first bronze celts (Kragencuite, baches a bords droits). 

Then there were points of copper, in the form of those of 
bone found in the lake dwellines of the stone age; daggers of 
copper, in the form ol those of flint, others perfected and ap- 
proaching to the forms of the bronze daggers; pins, beads, 
rings, etc., of copper; knives of the same metal, pendants, etc. 
The knives are imitations of the flint knives, and were formed 
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more and more in the shapes in which we now sue them— 
bronze knives of such magnilicent forms. 

The beads were first small sheets of copper, hammered t ^ 
and then rolled into a cylinder; then they took the form < 
beads, as we see them of bronze in the bronze age. 

The spirals in copper were the prototypes of the many spin 
in bronze which we find so often in the lake dwellings of tl 
bronze age. One has also found two pendants in copper knivi 
blades whose forms were imitations of the perforated teeth < 
deer (ursus, etc.), which are iound generally in the stations c 
the stone age. We find that the copper implements of Switzer- 
land represented on one side the stone objects of the neolithic 
age, imitations in copper of them, and on the other side the coj; 
per implements show us new types and represent the form 
of the eldest bronze implements of the bronze age. I coul 
also show a special typical ornamentation for the Swiss copp«_ 
age; it is in one part a perfection of the ornamentation of thj 
stone age, and in the other part the first beginnings of the orr " 
mentation which is found in the bronze age. 

These tacts, of which I have given here only a part, wed 
written bj' me in the first part of the year 1885 and publisha 
in the second half of the same year. At the same time, nr 
knowing anything about my special studies of the Swiss copp( ^ 
age. Dr. Much, the happy explorer of the lake dwellings upon 
the Mondsee, etc., in Austria, prepared a work 00 the copper 
age in Europe. In the lake stations of the Mondsee, Dr. 
Much had found a relatively great number of copper implfe 
ments, and these discoveries have induced him to study thtf 
question, especially on European territory.* His work v^^ 
printed up to the second chapter on the copper finds, when be n 
ceived my Swiss statistical material, upon the extensioa of ih 
prehistoric implements, he says as follows: There wei 
Iound, in Austria, in the lake dwellings of the Mondsee a 
Ottersee, a.\es, daggers, needles, fishing hooks, spirals, piec 
of copper not travelled and schmelztiegel; in an ancient coppCf 
mine on the Mitterberg alp, three hammers used 10 pick the 
metal, copper metal in different conditions, etc.; on the G61- 
schenberg and in other places rests ol molten copper; on Ih 
Kelchalpe, in Tyrol, Erz>Tubed, in Stallhof, axes, riogl 
etc, in copper; in the take dwellings of L>abed, axes ailj 
needles of copper and models to form the objects; from oibr 
places in Austria, arrow-points, celts, hammer-celts, rouciIl« 
rings, daggers, etc.; in Germany, same inventory of diHerci 
places; in Switzerland was the greatest number, as stated bJ 
fore; in Denmark, several celts m the form of stooe axes, btrt"' 
of undetermined province; in England, copper ornaments and 
celts, and in Ireland a remarkable number ol copper celts; in . 
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Belgium, two pieces; in France, there were beads, axes, etc., 
of copper; in Portugal, axes, arrow-points and daggers; frotn 
Italy, Dr. Much notes six copper celts of different provences 
and I could double this number by other copper axes, etc., that 
1 have seen there or possess in my collection of this provence; 
from Cyprus the illustrious Dr. Naue has published in the 
Antiqua an interesting account ot daggers, spear-heads, etc., 
in copper, found in places in Cyprus; the Grecian Islands have 
furnished some copper implements, also in Greece copper im- 
plements have been found; the same thing may be said of Asia 
Minor, where Dr. SchJieman has found copper axes, needles, 
ioives, etc., and contends that there is a veritable copper age; 
lao in Spain have been found at different times copper imple- 
aents. In the museum at Brussells, I have seen, together 
kith stone implements and an axe of copper in the 
prm of stone a.'ces, a dagger, an arrow-head and four 
ieedles of the same metal from Southeastern Spain. Messrs. H. 
and L. Siret have prepared a work on the eldest metal age of 
Southeastern Spain. The great number of copper articles they 
have found there is the best proof of the existence of a verita- 
ble copper age in the southwestern part of Europe. In Portu- 
gal, the illustrious Prof. Rudvirduov proved the same fact 
several years ago before the Congress at Lisbon. It is quite 
remarkable that all copper implements found in Europe have 
the same primitive forms. 

In most cases these copper articles have been found with 
stone implements or wiih objects of the bronze age. The copper 
implements are partially hammered and partially moulded; sev- 
eral o( them show traces of hammer blows, other pieces show 
irregularities coming from the molding. In not a few cases one 
has found, with the copper implements, primitive models and 
matrices for the moulding (Gross), as also copper with traces 
of moulding. Dr. Much extends the copper age over the whole 
of Europe, but I think that we must look to the several parts 
of Europe for a great number of copper finds. It is especially 
in the north of Europe where most of the copper implements 
have been found, and it would seem better to seek further finds 
in that region. 

A copper period no doubt existed in Ireland, Switzerland, 
Hungary, Austria, Spain and Cyprus, This will no doubt 
prove to be the case in Italy, France, Greece and a part of 
Germany, as soon as the local archajologists have prepared 
statistical material — as Pulsyky has proved for Hungary, Dr. 
Much for Austria and the writer for Switzerland, as the collec- 
tion ol Dr. Naue proves for Cyprus, the finds prove the same 
fact for Ireland, and now the discoveries in Spain for this part 
of Europe. Yours truly, 

R. FORRKR, 

I Strassburg. Editor of the Antt^a. 
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Editorial. 



ARCH^OLOGICAL RELICS IN THE OHIO EXHIBI- 
TION. 

We have in several numbers of The Antiquarian called at- 
tention to the antiquities of Ohio, We now turn again to con- 
sider these tokens as they are brought out by the eichibits of the 
present year. It is worthy of notice that the centennial anni- 
versary of the settlement of this State has had a tendency to in- 
crease the interest in the prehistoric archjeology of the region. 
A large number of gentlemen from all parts of the country have 
been or will be making tlieir way either to Marietta, to Cincin- 
nati, or to Columbus with a view of learning something concern- 
ing the early history of the State as well as recalling the events 
which centered about the organization of the old Northwest Ter- 
ritory. These celebrations have been in the midst of the most 
interesting and prehistoric earthworks found in the United States 
and doubtless the attention of the visitors has been called to 
these prehistoric tokens as giving additional interest to the his- 
tory of this region. Not only this but the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association at Cleveland has led tlie archxologists and 
scientists to a renewed interest in the whole subject. The editor 
of The Antiquarian has had the opportunity of attending the 
sessions of the association and ot revisiting some of the places 
of interest in the southern part of the State. We are happ)- to 
give a resume of these observations. We shall begin with the 
relics which are now on exhibition at Cincinnati and at Colum- 
bus, and especially those at Cincinnati, These relics are mainly 
the relics contained in private collections which have been loaned 
for exhibition. And yet they are valuable to the archseologist 
for study and for comparison, especially as they may soon be 
scattered and the opportunity of examining them be lost. In 
the Cincinnati exposition there are three departments containing 
prehistoric relics, namely, the government department, on the 
lower floor; the educational de[>artment, in the upper story ; and 
the department devoted to Ohio, in the rear building. In the 
government department the exhibit is general. It contains many 
cases full of relics of the stone age in Europe and America. These 
are arranged in parallel rows, so that they can be compared, the 
one with the other. We commence with paleolithic relics and 
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^n pass on to the different tokens of the neolithic, around to 

c advanced stage of the same age, then pass to the relics of the 

copper age, and so on to the bronze age. The arrangement was 
made by Mr. Thomas Wilson and is very suggestive. We have 
. in the same locality on the walls and in cases pictures and plas- 
L^er casts of the modern Indians, showing their costumes and 
^^Buiproents. On the other side of the aisle is the very interest- 
ing collection of the Pueblo villages of Arizona, These casts 
^Bere prepared by the Mendelieff Brothers, from actual measure- 
ments and bring to light some new and interesting features con- 
nected with these Pueblos. In the first place the casts prove 
that the so-called restorations by Lieut. Simpson and Mr. W, H. 
Jackson are not quite correct. The upper stories are not built 
on tlie lower stories in regular lines, but are placed in a helter- 
skelter sort of way. The casts show also that the Pueblos were 
built at different times very much as additions are buiit to mod- 
Kcm houses, making tliem higher as well as broader, the flat 
^■oof being, however, more convenient to build upon than the 
^Hoof of a modern house. Another point is brought up. The 
population of the Pueblos has been over-estimated. To illus- 
trate: The modern Pueblo of Zuni contains i,6oo inhabitants. 
If Mr. Morgan's theory about the communistic system and the 
^l^umber of families accommodated in a single building were car- 
^faied out it ought, from the size of the buildings and their nura- 
^Ker which are scattered about, to contain at least 16,000 and even 
^^lore. The Zunis seem to have taken as much room to accom- 
date their families as modern white men. These are modern 
Zunis, but the ancient Zunis did the same. 

In reference to the other relics which are gathered in this 
exhibition, this is to be said, the majority of these relics were 
gathered in such a way so as to almost destroy their value to 
science as the custom of digging into mounds and exhuming 
relics without regard to their specific situation and without 
" Uintng the "legend" o( the different horizons is a very pemi- 
^ous one. 

Still we regard the exibition as valuable for the knowledge of 
jie archaeology of Ohio to be gained from it. We could have 
taken more interest to be sure if the labels had been placed on the 
relics so as to have identified the different relics with the differ- 

(ent groups of mounds, or if the surface finds had been in some 
•ray separated from those taken out of mounds and these in turn 
Distinguished from the paleolithics so recently discovered. An 
excellent opportunity was here for illustrating the archaeology 
and the art of the different States which compose the old North- 
west Territoty. We found no such arrangement either in the 
historic or prehistoric exhibit. One could only carry these 
—things in his head and make the best of the circumstances. Wc 
^It grateful to the few private collectors who had taken pains to 
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carry their collections to Cincionati and place them on exhibi- 
tion, and therefore mention these along with those which are found 
in the public museums of the city. 

At the art museum in Eden Park the collection of Thomas 
Cleaneay has been arranged geographically so far as it could be 
from the notes of the former owner. Little boxes contain the 
relics which came from the different counties. This gives a 
view of the archaeology of the region. The cabinet of W. K. 
Moorehead in the centennial building is not arranged in this way^ 
but the relics are sorted according to their shape and finish with 
no legend preserved in writing. Mr. Moorehead's collection 
gives a view of the art forms and so is properly in the educa- 
tional department. One pipe belonging to Mr. Moorehead is 
very remarkable. It has a bowl nearly a foot long. The stem 
has a wide flange something like a hoe, drawn to point near the 
mouthpiece in the handle of .the hoe. This pipe was made from 
coal slate and is unique. 

The collection also belonging to Mr. Harris of Waynesville, 
is in the Ohio building, where are also selections from many 
other private cabinets, including some from the cabinet of Dr. 
Sheridan Heighway, and from the Natural History Society of 
Cincinnati. A study of the Ohio relics is suggestive. A large 
consignment of pottery from Arkansas and Missouri belonging 
to Mr. Riggs, a collector and indefatigable digger, may also 
be seen in the educational department. 

The editor takes pleasure in calling attention to these various 
relics, as they show how enthusiastic persons may become in 
gathering the tokens of the prehistoric races. Some seem to 
have even endangered their lives in their zeal. Collectors will 
be interested in examining these relics and comparing them with 
what they have. There is one thing about the exhibit: the cab- 
inets look nicely. This cannot be said of all cabinets, for there 
are historical societies which keep their rooms looking like an 
old garret, and the prehistoric relics more like heaps of rub- 
bish than anything else. Neatness and order are displayed in all 
of the Cincinnati collections. This is the case with the Natural 
History Society of Cincinnati. Here the rooms are pleasant, the 
custodian polite, and the relics mainly from the Madisonville 
cemetery are well arranged and very suggestive. The same 
may be said of the Cleneory collection in the art museum, the 
Moorhead collection and others. 
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Tub AxcmsT Cities of Abizona. — Mr. Fraiik H. Cushinghaa been esplor- 
Ing in Soatbweetern Arizona and hoe made Bome important discovericB. 
y Sdmeeeaye: "The scene ol hi§ explorationa is the wide valley or plain at 
I the confluenre of the Salt and Gila rivers in Southweetem Ariions. To-day 
T»itro»dB cross this valley, and much of it haa been reclaimed by Irrigation 
I from the desert condition into which it relapsed when the ancient inhabi- 
I tants disappeared. Still a wide expanse of the plain, which is fbrty-flve 
I tullefl acroBS, remains a desert covered with eage-bnish, cactDS and mea- 
I i)Uit«s. It slopes from the SaXt to the Giia river, and advantage was taken 
I of ihis feature of topography by the ancient people, in constructing canals 
I to irrigate the whole plain. In some places these old canals have been re- 
I opHoed by the modern farmera, and restored to their original nse. On this 
rideplainaremany groups of mounds, in excavating which Mr. Cushingbas 
t discovered many ancient cities, lo some of which he haa given the names 
I o( Los Mnertos, Loa Hornos, Loe Guanacaa, Los Piieblilas, Los Acequiaa, etc. 
1 1/w Muertos. the city of the dead, has been traced for three or four miles, 
I and fbrty or fifty huge structured or communal bousee have been examined. 
The houses are rather large, 300 or 400 feet long and 200 feet wide, possibly 
hrger. They were generally boilt of adobe bricks, sun-dried, without straw 
I or sdmixture of cement of any kind. In some instances, Mr. Cusbing 
' thinks, they were four or five atoriea high, but this can only be conjectured 
Tie of the mounds, the thickness of the walls, and the quantity 
I of the debris. Between forty and fifty of the large, or communal, houses 
e foond in Los Muertos. In the center was a structure larger than the 
i others, which Mr. Gushing called a temple. In this building, which was 
d by a strong adobe wall, and in no other, were bodies found depoe- 
) hed in an upper story. Here there were four or five adobe saroophagi, two 
1 of which were placed nearer the center of the building than the others, 
f were more conspicuous, and contained what appeared from the skeletons 
I to be the remains of men of advanced i^e. Mr. Gushing said that extra 
\ decorations were found on these two sarcophagi. It is supposed that this 
e the home of the chief ruler of the tribe, the priest or some one of ex- 
ceptional note. The object of the wall surrounding the structure was prob- 
i tbly to make it a stronghold or citadel in time of war. The temple might 
L < ilao have served as a ^nersl storehouse for provisions. 

Other structures of a peculiar character were discovered. They were cir- 
I rolir, and in the center of each was a Bre-place. One of each was found in 
I'Mcli city. Mr, Gushing thought that this round structure was a teniple of 
an, or something of the sort, aa nothing was found in them but the 
ilAceand some pottery. The one most carefully excavated was about 
it in diameter. This ancient people buitt all ofthcirhouseeontbennun 
f the irrigating canal. The large canals are about twenty-five feet 
t the top, the central ditch being four or five feet wide. Cerlain ro- 
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mains have been foond indicating that they constmcted of reeds, rafts or 
" balsas" on which they floated the stones with which to build their honses. 
In some places large ditches terminated in great reservoirs. In these, prob- 
ably water was stored to be nsed in times of drought. The largest ditch was 
about twenty-five miles long. Mr. Cushing's party found on the rocks of 
neighboring mountains pictrographs or rude etchings. All illustrated mat- 
ters of a realistic nature, and did not record an individual or a nation. They 
represented men oflfering prayers for rain, herders or hunters oflfering 
sacrifices. These rock pictures are interesting, however, as bearing upon the 
question of the use of domestic animals by these people, and their probable 
acquaintance with the use of wool. In these petrographs appear represen- 
tations of animals much like the llama of South America. They are 
represented in a positton or attitude that thellama habitually assumes. They 
are so pictured as to lead to the conclusion that they were domestic animals. 
They are connected with a string or cord, a man having hold of the string 
and appearing to be driving them. 

The Shaman in Nobthesn Asia. — A comparison between the customs, hab- 
its and language of the races of Northern Asia with those on the American 
continent will be useful. The following are the &cts concerning the Ostyaks, 
which have been gleaned from various sources. The Ostyak language has 
striking resemblances to the Hungarian, and it is probable that the Magyar 
and the Finnic are identical with it. Beragszasci finds a striking similarity 
between the Hungarian tongue and the Algonquin of North America. It 
is possible that the Ostyak and Algonquin belong to the same stock. The 
Ostyaks are animal worshippers ; they look upon the bear and wolf as highly 
gifted beings. After the death of one of these animals, they stuff it with 
hay, exult for a time over its slanghter, but place it in their " yurts" and 
l)e«tow veneration on it as a guardian divinity. Shamanism prevails among 
them. The Shamans act as prophets or medicine-men, they possess the gift 
of divininj?; they offer sacrifices ; they protect their fur clothing with metal 
lijruros of birds, fish and wild beasts, the teeth and bones of sea animals 
and wliatever may give them a terriflBc appearance; they resemble the 
niiHiioine-men in this respect; they pretend to be invulnerable, run swords 
thrt>u>:h their lH>dies and perform marvellous feats; they beat their drums, 
nutle their ornaments, and dance around a fire, writhing and yelling as if 
|Hv>»jii*ssiHl, thoy at last fall to the ground and the attendants cover them with 
»«*kii\s ; tlioso, taking a cord, fasten it about the neck and draw the ends with 
rtll thoir niijriit. so that the Shaman would be strangled did he not protect 
his thn^U by his hands. The Shaman presides at the religious dances. He 
prwMMits tl\o i\>niimny with swords and lances, and as he strikes the two in 
hr5* own hands, all begin to scream out "hiyo-hiyo" in different tones, 
iHMuUnu thoir Uxlies frem side to side. They lift up their lances at ever>^ 
ivpitition of the cry. then strike the ground. After they have worked them- 
f»oh IV into a friMifv, thoy give back the lances and the women join them in 
I ho dantw all this in the presence of their idols. Their idols are only the 
\nu•^^v« of thoir doivartinl am^estors. When a man dies his body is buried 
w ith a nnudivr, a tindor tobacco-box and pipe for use in the next world. A 
nulo wiHHlon imagi' is made in honor of him and set up in their hut and 
^hhI pUiXsi U^Rrn* it. The Shamans are thus honored also. An image of 
Ihoui i* dr%^«oii and kept in perpetual Ireverence. The worship ot tli* 
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Ostymka w like that of the North American Indians. The woraLip of a 
dileTilltriuity, of whom they never make an image and to whom they never 
make a sacrifice. The name of this supreme heing or great spirit ifi eimilar 
to that of the chief divinity of the VogulB, and may be the aame with tlie 
Tfaor of the Icelanders. The rehca among the Oatyaks reBemhle those of 
tbe Al^oqnini. They weara bent piece of horn on the inside of the lower 
■nn,a« a protection against the string of their bows, thus euggeatiiiga use 
bribe perfbratod tablets, which are so common. 

The Pbbebvation of Monlhieni^ ra Amkbici.— The Government has 
ondDrtoken a work of the ntmont coneequcnre to every one interested in 
arolucoloey and history. This is the purchase of the extensive earth- 
works loealed in Rose, Highland and Adams Counties, in the State of 
Ohio, which are the best preserved to be fouml east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Kot long ago thePeabody Museum acquired the famous Serpent mound, one 
of the beet of all Ohio's ancient works. This has spurred the Government 
Bareaa to make surveys throughout Ohio, to determine the character and 
cost of the work necessary to preeerve them. So says the American Journal 
tj Sum'tmatia for July, 1S88. We are glad to learn of thla movement. 

A oomraittee was api>ointed at the meeting of the American Association 
in AngiiHt, 1887, of which the editor of this journal was the chairman. This 
oonunitlee has reported in favor of making an appeal to all the citizens who 
hive char]gc of public parks, cemeteries, college grounils, and fair grounds, 
where there are mounds or cartliworks, that they should be preserved. 
Also saggeating that an effort be made in the legislatures of the different 
Btatee with the idea that the typical works in each state should be pur- 
chased, and permanent porks be established about them, so that they may 
become places of historic as well as prehistoric note. 

IxniAV PicTOGBirnB. — Col, Garrick Mallery has been following up this 
Bubgei't under the direction of the Bureau of Ethnology. During the pnat 
summer he has visited New Brunswick and the coast of Maine, where the 
UieniBCa and Abenaki formerly dwelt. Aluch of the territory ia yet unex- 
plored. These rocks are on the margin of a lake between Annapolis and 
Qneene counties. The inscribed rocks are distinct from oneanotheron the 
«(0t side of Remyomkoodem Lake. Three other rocks are about two milea 
south of the above. Mr. George Creed, in IS81, noticed these. The mark- 
ings contain figures of fishes, whales, wigwams, native animals, and among 
them cUhings which are modem; houses, ships, horses, and other Euro- 
peon objects. Ur. Mallery says: "The peculiar multiplication of thechar- 
■ctera affords an index to antiquity beyond what is generally possible. The 
esivtence of two or three different sets of markings, all visible in dif- 
fsrent degrees of distinctness ia in itself important, hut in addition to that 
it is frequently the case that the second and third in the order of time have 
asMJciated with them dates from which the relative antiquity, the fainter 
and dutelesH can be to some extent estimated. Impressions taken by Col, 
Mallery show a five-pointed star, an animal supposed to be a bear, an alior- 
iginal head and bust, a very artistic moose, a cluster .of three trees, sepa- 
aitd at the roots, conjectured to signify the first, second and third chieta 
of the tribe. Col. Mallery says: "The best mode of interpreting theabor* 
chuscters is by the sign language ; this does not now prevail among 
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the Micmacs, but the geetores of other members of the Algonquin fisunily 
can be applied." Col. Mallery makes a distinction between the religions 
symbols collected by Kaader as belonging to the Roman Catholic church, 
and those of the Aborigines; thon^ the natives did appropriate some of 
these and undoubtedly placed them upon the rocks. 

Ancient Works of Ohio, Built by the Chsrokeeb. — ^Dr. Cyrus Thomas 
has a theory that the circles and squares and other works of this type in 
the Scioto Valley in Southern Ohio, were erected by the Cherokees. He 
does not give the reasons for his belief He^divides the works of Ohio as 
follows : 1. Typical works by the Cherokees. 2. Defensive works of the 
Northern Sections, attributable to the Huron-Iroquois stocks. 3 and 4. 
8tx)ne graves of the Dela wares and Shawnees. 5. Effigy mounds, built by a 
straggling clan of the Wisconsin Mound-builders. Fortifications like Ft 
Ancient are attributable to the Cherokees. 

This is a very ingenious theory. There are, however, some questions to 
ask. 1. Why is it that the earthworks and mounds of Ohio differ so much 
from those of Tennessee and North Carolina? There are no such circles 
and squares in the latter states. The mounds are of a different type. 2. 
Why is it that the Mound-builders' pipes of Ohio are dififerent from those 
of Tennessee 7 3. If the effigy mounds of Ohio were built by a straggling 
clan from Wisconsin, why should they be placed so near the ancient vil- 
lages circles and squares of the Cherokees, so-called. Did a wandering tribe 
from Wisconsin build the bird effigies of Geox^gia? Why build them of stone 
instead of earth ? The Dakotas have a tradition that their ancestors came 
from the east and that they built the mounds of Ohio. A branch of the 
Dakotas, the Tuteloes, passed south, to the east of the Blue Mountains. Is it 
not more likely that these effigies were erected during their passage west- 
ward than by a colony which wandered back from Wisconsin ? Why not 
consider the Dakotas the builders of the effigies of Ohio? We are anxious 
that Dr. Thomas should perfect his theory. 

AVas America Known to Europeans Before Columbus. — There has been 
an interesting correspondence in the London Notes and Queries on this 
subject. As American antiquaries may wish to know the authorities on 
the subject I will briefly enumerate some of them : 1. Professor Rafns' 
Ardlqaitaies Am^ricanx, in which a full account is given of the expeditions of 
Eric the Red and also Biarni Henalfeon and Leif Ericson (A. D. 982-1000) 
and subsequent Norse discoveries. 2. Torfaeus Historia Vinlandui\ etc. 3. 
Malte Brun Pinkerton derived information from Torfneus. 4. Adam of 
Bremen. 5. Ordericus Vitatis, in the eleventh century. 6. Toulman Smith 
published a work on the discovery of America. 7. A bibliography of the 
subject has been published in the New York Library Journal, 8. Mr. 
Vining in 1885 wrote his "Inglorious Columbus." 9. Professor Reveilles 
Hibbert, lecturer in 1884. Last, but not least, I would refer your readers to 
Mr. Hyde Clarke's valuable and suggestive researches on the subject, deal- 
ing with a far more remote antiquity than the Norse discovery in Vinland. 
(Query: New York or New England.) 

The Mound-builders. — The curious speculation of what would have been 
the result had the Mound-builders of America developed into modern civi- 
z ation, with their wonderful superstitions and notions, or,*which is thA 
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ne Ih'mg, what ■<««]<] happen if the mound-building inBtinct should r&- 
re among civilized nations, is worked oat in one of the fftnc.iiul "Lettere 
from the Planete," by our "Roving Correepondent" in CasseH'e Family 
The writer, our correopondent, Bev. W. S. Loch, Szyxma, under 
iat pteadonym of Alenel soppoeea that such an event baa happened in one 
ofour neighboring worlds, i. e., in Casaive Land, in Mare. "They were nat- 
nral hilla cut into shapes of gigantic erne, many times larger than tlie liuge 
ColoMua of Rhodes or the figure of Liberty at New York. Here, I thought, 
it mmething of the state of things that might have even now occurred on 
the earth had the preeent civilized inhabitants preeerved the d esi re o f mould - 
ifighillB into the form of natural objects which once existed among the 
UoQDd-builderB of WisconBin and Ohio. Had those Mound-builderB instead 
of being exterminated by enpenor races, left descendants capable of carrying 
OQl their ideas of utiliiting the steam engine and dynamite and the various 
IbrcCiof civilisation, what a strange world of wondere the western states of 
America would have been." 

Thb Islb ov Mas. — In the middle of the Irish sea, within Bight of En- 
e^d, Ireliuid, Scotland and Wales, the little Isle of Man appears — a place 

• 'Te the ancient and the modem are strangely mingled. There are 

• '.«nB, croiulcche, kistvaens, round -towers anddniidic circles, reminding 
■■■' if Uie aboriginal Cells ; also stone crosses covered with Runic inecrip- 
U'jUS are found in church yards belonging to the Norse era. Even the 
eonstitutional system was brought hither by the Scaiidinavian vikings. The 
title of kcTH reminds one of the time when the Mans house of Keys waa 
Oillod upon to unlock the regnant sovereign, the mysteries of their ancient 
lawB and customs. The number of keys is twenty-four. Until recent times 
a measure did not take legal effect until it had been promnlgated from the 
■ndent and celebrated Tj'nwald mount. For hundreds of yeare the Manx 
pwptehave annually gathered around this mountain by thousands to hear 
Ibe laws reail, first in English and then in the vernacular. The name 
7Vn>"ii<f ia derived from the Scandinavian (king, a court of justice, and the 
Danish raid, a bank or rampart, reminding ns of the feet that the circular 
ramparts poseibly may have been used for the same purpose. 

The Tf nwald mount is a singular artificial constroction. built of earth 
brought together from the seventeen parishes of the island. Two hundred 
Uil fifty-six feet in circumference at the base, it rises to theheight of about 
twelve feet, by foarconcentriccireuIaTpIatfumis,on the uppermost of which 
thd governor and other dignitaries stand while asyllabus of the new statute 
i» read by the deemster of the northern division. The canopy which sep- 
arttva tbem from rain and sun is held in place by seventeen ropes attached 
(u haf^ in as many stones at the bottom of the bill. 

A» to the religion of the island.— The druidical circles scattered over the 
island indicates the distant source of many mythical beliefs. The spectre 
hoond Moddy Dhoo and a hairy satyr, Phynnoderee, aresaiilto haunt Feci 
Cutle and Valla Connay bridge. The language is a mottled monumental 
record of the former feith in supernatural beinp, roa^c and demonology. 

The native language is a dialect of the Celtic and stud to be easily under- 
■tood by those who speak the Larse, Galic, Cymbric and Bi«ton. 

Thenune Man has been connocted by some with the ancient law-glvors, 
mina, mmit, Minot, and incrwji, or,it may.bc.derived from its poeition as tho 
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B Wky. Through the first chiimber, made of the black cloud ; through 

« lecond chamber, niado of the blue cloud ; through the third chamber 

ide of the yellow cloud ; through the fourth chamber, made of the white 

>uil--Nagayiiezgaiii with hia black wand opens the way, and behind him 

iobajist-'beni with his blue wand opens the way. Through the firetcJiam- 

r, mode of the black mii^t; through the second chamber, made oftheblue 

; through the third chamber, made of the yellow miet; through the 

h chamber, made of the vhit« miet ; through the Red river's croMing 

fnezgani with his black wand arrives for my Hake, Thob^'iecheni 

a bine wand arrives. Through the first chamber, made of the black 

in, though Bed Bear guards the door ; through the second chamber, 

i>f]e of the blue mountain, although the Great Red Serpent guardB the 

; through the third chamber, made of the yellow mountain, although 

J Coyote guards the door ; through the fourth chamber, made of the 

e mountain, although Red Pawa guards the door — Nagaynezgani with 

[b black wand opens the way, and behind him Thob^iecheni with his blue 

uid opens the way. In thi> entry of the red-floored lodge, the houpe of 

'oauin chieflan, at the edge of the lodge, bwide the fire-place of the 

, in the middle of the lodge, in the back of the lodge, Nagaynezgani 

^i8 black wand opens the way, behind him Thobajiachini with his 

"■".nd opens the way; opens the way to where my feet are lying, to 

.■ uiy body is lying, to where my mind is lying, to where the dust of 

jet is lying, to where my saliva ia lying, to where ray haii is lying, 

^ynengani places his great stone knife and his talking pathawan in my 

d with them he turns me round as the Bun moves until I face him. 

" Woman Chieftan, my grandson, is now restored to me, seek not to find 

1, say not a word ; now we start back with my grandson, he ifl restored 

Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way for me; he goes 

fore me. I go out behind him ; Thobajischeni opens the way, he goes 

t, retnming behind me; from the middle of the lodge, at the end of tlie 

ge, through the entry of the lodge, through the first chamber, made of 

e white mountain, although Red Hawk guards the door, through the 

X)nd chamber, made of the yellow mountain, although Red Coyote guards 

e door, through the third chamber, made of the blue mountain, although 

e Great Red Serpent guards the door, through the fourth chamber, made 

le black mountain, although Red Rearguards the door, through the Red 

mcroBSing,Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way forme be- 

e me ; behind me Thobajascheni with his blue wand opens the way ; they 

e retnrning with me. Through the first chamber, made of white mist, 

h the second cLam' . ,madeofyellowmist, through thethird cbam< 

r, made of blue mist, through the fourth, made of the black mist, they 

mb up returning with me. 

Through the white cloud, the yellow cloud, the blue cloud, the black 
tdond; through the place of emergence, although smooth wind guards the 
ndooT Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way, and Thobajaacheni 
rvith his blue wand opens the way. At the place called Coyote Race 
ICouise, at the place called Two Hanging Gourds, at the place called Brown 
Pinnacle, at tlie place called Breeie-Under-a-Tree, Nagaynefgani with hia 
rUack wand opens the way, Thobajaacheni with bis blue wand opens the 
At a place where I Bee the direetion in which my lodge lies, Has- 
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chayalthi with his white wand opens the way for me; behind me Haschay- 
hogan with his bine wand opens the way. They go oat, letoming with 
me. Among the many trails that lead toward my lodge — in the middle of 
my broad field, beautified with the white com, the yellow com, the round 
com, all kinds of com, beautified with the pollen of the com, with graas- 
hoppers, Haschayalthi with his white wand opens the way, before me Has- 
chayhogan with his blue wand opens the way. They return upon it with 
me. In the entry of my lodge made of daylight, they go in returning with 
me. At the edge of my lodge, beside the fireplace, through the middle of 
my lodge, toward the back of my lodge, Haschayalthi opens the way for 
me. He sits down before me, I sit down after him. Behind me Haschaya- 
hogan opens the way for me. He sits down after me. They sit down with 
me on the floor of my lodge, where my feet are lying, where my limbs are, 
where my body is; where my mind is, where the dust of my feet is, where 
my saliva is, where my hair is lying. To my feet I have returned, to my 
limbs I have returned, etc. My feet are restored to me, my limbe are re- 
stored to me, my mind is restored, the dust of my feet, my saliva, and my 
hair. The world before me is restored in beauty, the world behind me is 
restored, the world below me is restored, the world above me — all things 
around me are restored; it is restored in beauty, it is restored in beauty, it 
is restored in beauty, it is restored in beauty. 

CoUectwns of &taU Historical Society of Wiiconnn, VoL XI. Ekiited and an- 
notated by Reuben G. Thwaites, corresponding secretary of the socity. 

Thisis the first volume issued under the care of the new corresponding 
secretary. It shows that a vigorous hand has taken hold of the work 
which our beloved and revered friend, Mr. Lyman Draper, has dropped. 
Mr. Draper has laid the foundation and Mr. Thwaites builds thereupon ; 
both are master-builders. The volume contains 548 pages, thirty-five of 
them taken up by the index. The frontispiece is a portrait of Alexander 
Mitchell. The first article is a sketch of Jean Nicollet, interpreter and 
voyager in Canada in 1618 and 1642, translated from the French of Henri 
Jonan. Another article is entitled Radisson and Groseilliers in Wisconsin, 
followed by Gautier^s journal of a visit to the Mississippi in 1778 and 1788. 
Next, a narrative of Andrew Vieau, the first Indian trader at Milwaukee, and a 
letter from Nicholas Boilvin, Indian agent at Prairie-du-Chien in 1811, and 
the Dixon and Grignon papers in 1812 and 1813. These throw light upon the 
local history of the difierent parts of the state during the days of fur-traders 
and first forts. The letters of Joseph M. Street, and the narrative of Mor- 
gan L. Martin, of Green Bay, bring down the history to the early settle- 
ment by the whites, 1827-1845. This is followed by a sketch by Elisha W. 
Keyes, on Early Days, 1837-1847. The secretary has an interesting article 
on the boundaries of AVisconsin, which is illustraced, and which brings be- 
fore the eye the history of the geography of the state. 
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HOUSES AND HOUSE-LIFE AMONG THE PRE- 
HISTORIC RACES. 

J The subject of house-life is an interesting one, whether it is 
piind in the historic or prehistoric races ; for it brings before us 
I picture which is not only familiar but real. Nothing is more 
Viggestivc of the life ot the people, and nothing better reveals 
s actual state of the times than this. If we can get an inside 
V of the homes of any people we may conclude that we have 
jod knowledge of what kind of people they are. i. House- 
e not only brings before us the condition of society, but makes 
;nown whether society was divided into families, into clans, or 
3 any other groups. It other words, it reveals what was the 
;al unit of society. 2. House-life brings before us more or 
5 of the history of the people. If we take the ground that 
•e has been a progress from the lower stages to the higher 
ti all people then we only need to look at the condition of the 
house and home to know through what stages the people have 
already passed. 3. House-life also throws light upon the question 
pi race and religion. It is not always the case to be sure that 
c can determine to what race a people belongs by looking at 
B homes, and yet there is much in the style of the buildings 
[nd in the internal arrangements which suggests the nationality, 
faoe, to which the occupants belong. If this is the case in 
civilized countries, it is much more so in the uncivilized coun- 
tries. 4. The religion of the people is also made known by the 
"home. In idolatrous countries it is easy to tell the religion of 
the people by the idols which are common. In countries where 
idolatry docs not prevail the signs are not so apparent, and yet 
there will be many things in the house which, to the observing 
■ eye, will reveal the faitli of the household. This is as true ol 
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the prehistoric as of the historic races. 5. House-bTe furnishes an 
index by which we can learn the degree of civilization which 
prevails. By this we can learn the condition of art and of letters 
and ascertain the real status of the people, as regards civilization 
and social progress. The condition of woman and the character 
of the children will be seen in the home more than anywhere 
else, and even the disposition of the men and their modes of life 
will be unconsciously brought out by the house or some of its 
surroundings. 

The question arises, however, if house-life is so suggestive, 
how can we ascertain what it was during prehistoric times ? Our 
answer to this question is that the chief means is by studying 
architecture, and especially that form of architecture which was 
embodied in houses. The American continent furnishes a most 
favorable field for this line of study. There are here so many 
different specimens of house architecture, and these specimens 
are so distributed in the different geographical districts and so 
correlated to the occupations, social conditions, modes of life 
and means of subsistence, and other peculiarities of the people, 
that we have only to look at these structures to ascertain much 
concerning the prehistoric times. The study of the monuments 
brings us to this conclusion. 

If one can ascertain the character of a people by looking into 
their homes, and may always find that the house presents a true 
picture of what the people are, then the importance of the 
knowledge of the house architecture of the prehistoric races 
will be understood. We therefore address ourselves to the 
subject. We are to study the houses and the house interiors of the 
American races, with a view of ascertaining from them what 
were the habits and ways of prehistoric peoples. Our effort will 
be, first, to ascertain whether the employments and modes of life 
are indicated or represented by this class of structures ; second, 
to learn whether the stages of progress are indicated by the 
house-life ; third, to examine into the social organization and to 
see whether the house is in any way an exponent of the clan 
system. 

In reference to the first point, that is the employment, it will 
probably be acknowledged that in a general way the house and 
house-life are so correlated to it that we may ascertain the one 
from the other. We may need, to be sure, to examine the sur- 
roundings, look, not only to the debris of the camps and at the 
weapons and implements which may be associated with the 
place, but also the locality and all the surroundings to ascertain 
the employment ; and yet we may regard the house as the best 
representative, a better exponent than all. In reference to the 
second point, the grade of society or stage of progress, it is not 
always true that the house is a clear index, and yet, if we take 
the house in its geographical location and with those things 
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b may be regarded as its contents, and consider that all are 

■elated, we shall be able to ascertain the exact condition of 

"the people. In reference to the third point the task will be more 

difficult. It is an unsolved problem whether the primitive races 

lived in the communistic style and whether the clan system was 

(universal. The size of the house and the internal arrangements 
have generally been regarded as indices of these, and yet it re- 
hires a very close analysis and careful study to ascertain the 
peal facts. We shall take the house as the basis of inform- 
ation and seek to ascertain from this what was the real con- 
dition of the people. We have already shown that primitive so- 
ciety was divided into different grades, the grades varying ac- 
cording to their employment. The Rshermcn represent the 
lowest grade; the hunters that which is next higher; agricultur- 
ists that which is still higher; villagers the next higher grade, 
and the dwellers in cities the highest of all. This may seem 
like an arbitrary division and yet it is carried out by the facts in 
the case. In America we find occupations so correlated, and 
the grades of society so marked by the houses thai there is no 
difficult)- in distinguishing them. They are. to be sure, divided 
by geographical lines and are so arranged in the different belts 
of latitude that we can almost tcU before hand what to expect. 
The fishermen as a general thing are in the colder regions; the 
"iunters in the regions farther south; agriculturists stiil farther 
ith; and the civilized races in the torrid regions; so that all 
t we have to do is to consider the geographical locality and 
: may at once know what the grade of society was and the cm- 
boyment, the means of subsistence and the general condition of 
ne people, and the problem seems to be an easy one, yet in 
Reference to the communistic system and some other points we 
■ 'find ourselves frequently baffled. We are to bear these points in 
mind especially, as we consider the houses which are found in 
the different parts of the continent. If we find what the typical 
structure was for each of the employments, and what kind of a 
house was associated with each grade, we are still to ask about 
the clan system, the communistic state, the social oi^anization, 

itiie marriage rites, and those other questions which come up in 
connection with tlie home or house-life, 
' 1. Webcgin then with the houses of fishermen, especially those 
jrhichare found in thefrozen regions of the north, i. We are to 
consider these as the typical structures, for a certain grade of so- 
ciety during the prehistoric age. We maintain that we have in 
the hut of the Eskimo a type not only of the rudest and most 
primitive, but the earliest form of house. We now find these 
huts on the border between the ice-fields and the water-plain 
marking a sort of bank between the habitable and the uninhab- 

liable; but in prehistoric times the line was much farther south 

L and we may imagine that this kind of hut then was built on the 
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edge ol that great glacial moraine whose folds stretch from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific in the latitude of 37*^ and from that to 
45°. This is our first epoch of house-building. Another point 
is noticeable. The house of the northern fishermen is the 
structure which intervenes between the cave-dwelling and the 
later habitation. As in Europe the dolmen and cromlech and 
lake dwellings are supposed to mark the line between the cave 
and the architectural structures, so these fishermen's huts mark 
the line in America. We here call attention to the remarks 
which Mr. William A. Dall has made about the houses and huts 
of Alaska. He has described the different stages of progress 
which may have taken place before the beginning of house- 
building. These stages he ascertained by the study of the relics 
and remains which he discovered at different depths in the shell- 
heaps. He thinks that the means of subsistence, the mode of 
life, the style of habitation were correlated. He divides the 
epoch of human occupation into three or four different periods. 
First is what he calls the littoral period,* a period in which men 
built no huts and did not even occupy caves, but were mere 
squatters, so to speak. They were so rude that they merely 
covered themselves with a temporary structure of drift-wood and 
straw, something as the inhabitants of California shield them- 
selves by huts of brush-work. This hardly seems possible, lor 
i n such a climate as Alaska no human being could have lived 
without protection. Mr. Dall found caves in this region, though 
he thinks the caves were only temporary habitations of hunters, 
and not of the fishermen. It is probable that we shall not 
find out what was the habitation of man during this period and 
yet it would seem as il caves were the habitations then as well 
as during the fishing period. Mr. Dall says that the stratum in 
the shell-heaps which marked the fishing period differed from the 
preceding by the appearance of a few rude net sinkers, chipped 
stone knives, bone darts, and hand lancss, and by quantities of 
fish-bones and says the fishing period was represented by the 
fish-bone layer, but that the littoral period was marked by the 
layer of echinus shell. He says **the total absence of awls, bod- 
kins, knives, needles, buttons, or of any bone utensil which might 
be used in msking clothes leads to the conclusion that the peo- 
ple did not wear clothing." He says "there were no lamps, no 
baking stones, no hearths,'* so he concludes that this ancient 
people were not in the habit of using fire. According to this 
the ancient man in America must have been a very strange kind 
of creature. It seems much more satisfactory to take the cave- 
dweller of Europe as the representative of the littoral period 

•Mr. Morgan makes natural subsistence upon fruit« and roots an evidence of the 
earliest stage, but assigns the Inhabitants to a tropical or subtropical climate. Fish 
subsistence was correlated to the middle stage of savagery. Outside of the great flsh 
areas cannibalism became the dire resort of mankind. The littoral period we con- 
sider arbitrary, yet suggestive. 
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I the hut-builder as the representative of the fishing pe- 
We strike upon these solid facts when we reach the fish- 
^ period. This period is marked by the use of fire, by the 
anufacturing of clothing, and by the erection of rude huts or 
Here then we have the order of succession. In 
lurope we have gravel beds the first, cave-dwellings the sec- 
ond, lake-dwellings the third, stone monumuents the fourth, but 
in America the littoral period, the fishing period, the hunting pe- 
riod, the agricultural period. We put the beginning of house- 
building in the second or fishing period, and assign the cave- 
dwelling to the so-called littoral period. The Eskimo's hut is 
perhaps a good represenlalive of the first constructed house. 
This type of house is found among fishermen in all parts of the 
continent, though it may not always be constructed of ice-blocks 
or attended with the same underground entrance, yet as a style 
it is common. It is very remarkable that the dolmens and 
cromlechs of Europe have retained some of the features of this 
earliest kind of house. They have the long entrance to the in- 
ner chamber and were generally covered with the hemispheri- 
cal mound resembling the Eskimo hut. 

It is supposed that the graves of Europe were frequently imi- 
tative of the houses, the urn huts being imitative of the lake 
dwellings, and the dolmens imitative of the fisherman's house. 
This same prevalence of early types of houses may be seen in 
America It is very remaikable at leastthat the huts or houses 
o f the tribes which occupied the shores of the great lakes were 
^H^nerally hemispherical," as were the houses of the Eskimo, 
^^nhey were to be sure covered with bark, which was laid upon a 
^Hnmework of poles, and not of ice-blocks ; but we connect the 
^^hape with the employment. It is also well known that in 
America the hunter tribes generally constructed houses made 
from a frame-work of poles, which were covered either with 
^bark or matting or skins ; but it is remarkable that the hunter's 
^^BDt or wigwam was almost always in the shape of a cone, the 
^^Bles being tied together at the top very much as a number of 
^Hniskets would be stacked, and the covering placed upon the 
poles. We here give the cut illustrative of these two styles 
of dwellings. See Fig. i. The one is the hut of the Chippewa 
tribe, the other of the Algonquins. In the cut may be seen the 
irliest form of structures erected by the white man, the old- 
ihioncd wind-mill ; and the difference between the native inhab- 
mts and that which was introduced from Europe, especially 
ince, may be recognized. 

;r. Marno tart: "At Iha tlroc of their discovery -1841— I he OJIIjwm were seated 
« rmpldinn Ibff nuUn or Liike Superior. Ttivir poaltlnii powwunil mlvmiilanii 
,_flShiutdi[iimeaiilwJBleniie, whlnli, iw IhHV lUd d(i1 inilUnilu iimlteanil plnoti, 
■ Ul«trmarn ntllnnm-. Tlio OJibwnx »Dd OlUiwas sod PulUiwotloinlei arc dlvl- 
—» Of tiM orliliial tribe. Their borne wu orUlmtlly upon Lbe ibores oT Lttka 
— *— . Atlof tbeae tribes bnve the mme kind a? lem." 
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n indication of the kind of houses that were occupied by the 
bhermen. He imagines that they were conical or hemispheri- 
) houses covered with earth. The age of these kitchen mid- 
dens is unknown, but it does not matter. In Denmark and Swe- 
den the kitchen middens are supposed to be of an ancient date, 
though it is uncertain whether they preceded the age of the 
palaBttes or lake dwellings, or not. The round shape of the lake 
dwellings is noticeable, a shape which is not confined to the 
kitchen middens. We are carried back then to the primitive 
people and to the earliest age by this kind of structure and yet 
it is not merely true that the fishing period is represented by 
it. We ^o to the most primitive people in all lands and find 
^^the hemispherical hut, In Africa it is the commonest structure 
^bf all. In this respect Rev. j. G. Wood says "that the Africans, 
^Bspecially the Zulus, have no idea of a house, otherwise than as 
^K circular hut. A house with angles to it is the most inconve- 
I nient structure possible for them. They do not know what to 
do with the corners, and in fact have no ability to make corners. 
If they undertake to draw a straight line so as to make a square, 
they will get the angles wrong and sides unequal. A circle 
comes tQ them as natural as a cell to a bee. Whether the 
change from the savage to the civilized state seems to have an 
effect upon the instincts of man, we find this to be true, that the 
circle changes to a square. It is very remarkable that the 
mound-builders, especially those in the agricultural state, have 
both the square and the circle as the models for their village en- 
closures. 

It is interesting to notice that houses resembling this hut are 
bund wherever there is a low grade of society, whether in Africa 
f)T America, whether in historic or prehistoric times. They are 
lot confined to fishermen nor are they found oniy in the Arctic 
Kgions, but they seem to be wide spread. They are found in 
alifornia as well as on the banks of Lake Superior, in the midst 
r the sand plains as well as upon the ice-fields. See Fig. 2. 
J Mr. Powers says: "The round, dome-shaped, earth-coveredlodge 
b considered the characteristic one ot California, and probably 
Wo thirds of its immen^^e aboriginal population lived in dwell- 
ings of this description."* The door-way is sometimes on the 
top and sometimes directly on the ground at one side. "In the 
^now-belt of the Coast range and the Sierras the roof mu.st ncc- 
"" irily be much sharper than on the lowlands ; hence roof and 
me became united in a conical shape, the material being poles 
■ enormous slabs of bark. See Fig. 3. In the very highest 
regions of the Sierras where the snow falls to such an enormous 
depth that the (ire will be blotted out and the whole open side 
snowed up, the dwelling retain.s substantially the same form and 
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materials ; but the fire is taken into the middle of it and one side 
of it slopes down more nearly horizontal and terminates in a 
covered way about three feet high and twice as long." 

Mr. Powers uses the terms "valley-style or dome-shaped, and 




mountain-style nnd coiiic,il-.-.l)aiJi_d, to desi^'nale the difTcrent 
kinds of lodges," and his generalizations sectn to be correct. 
Still it is a question whether the shape of a lodge or house was 
not, among all aboriginal tribes, indicative of the previous his- 
tory, condition and employment of the people. 
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3. As to the question whether the communistic system prevailed 
inong the fishermen and the hunters alike, this arrangement of 
lie interior proves nothing. The size of thehouse might be used 
s an argument, but we must consider that polygamy prevailed 
Dd it would require a large house to accommodate a family with 
Everal wives and numerous children. We would call attention 
Q the cuts from Catlin's work to show that the Mandans dwelt 
n families and not in clans. The platforms with a cen- 
ral fire were common among the Chippewas on Lake Superior 
rd among the Iroquois of New York State, as well as among 
he Kskimos. According to Parkman the Iroquois placed their 
latform some four feet above the ground, and slept both above 
nd below the platform. These constituted a sort of berth, some- 
bing like the berth of a cabin. We must consider them as mere 
lattersof convenience, which were common in cold countries, 
iving warmth to the inhabitants, as well as room in the habita- 
Of course the number of fires in the house would indicate 
he number of families, and where there were several we might 
uppose the communistic system to prevail. In the Eskimo hut, 
owever, there was but one fire. If the Iroquois house con- 
tined a clan, there is no reason to suppose that the Eskimo 
lOuse did. Eskimo huts were generally arranged in clusters, 
nd we can not help thinking that the clusters were arranged so 
5 to make villages, and the village embraced the clan, leaving 
be house for the family or for the household, that is a family 
rith its immediate relatives. The same was true with the sav- 
ges who were hunters, and of the Africans who were agricul- 
iirists, or herdsmen ; they all arranged their houses in clusters, 
nd it seems probable that the clan-life was embodied in the vil- 
Ige ratlier than in the house. 

II. We turn now to the houses of hunters, 1. The question 
rises whether there was any typical structure for the hunting 
eriod. We have spoken of the conical hut as dii^tinguished 
■om the hemispherical hut. and have suggested that it was typi- 
al of the hunter state. This is the point we are considering, 
"he cone was certainly used by many of the hunter tribes. It 
ras not only among the Algonquins, but the Dakotas and other 
randering races. There was a reason, however, for this. The 
ontcal tent was easily taken down and transported. There are 
lany descriptions of the ease with which these tents were re- 
Boved. The covering was stripped off, the poles separated and 
ben placed on either side of the dogs or ponies which were 
wncd by the family or c!an ; the covering was placed upon the 
oics, the furniture upon the covering, and the young children 
ipon the furniture. In this way a whole village could be 
emoved in an incredibly short time. The tent which be- 
servcd as a house now served as a vehicle. It was a 
Dover's wagon which had no wheels, but served the purpose 
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very well. It is remarkable that the Sibley tent, which was used 
by our army when marching, and is still used on the frontier, 
was modeled after the Dakota i^igwam. The conical tent or 
house was very common, and its use was very widespread. We 
do not regard it as necessarily connected with the hunter stage 
and yet it may be a good representative. There is no doubt but 
that the hunters occupied a grade of society which was in ad- 
vance of that of the fishermen. Their relics would indicate this. 
Both were in the stone age, but there were different degrees or 
periods in this age. The use of pottery and of polished stone 
axes has generally been regarded as a dividing line. Hunters 
used these ; fishermen did not, or if they did they were not as 
common among them as among the hunters. 

The hunter life may be recognized by the shape of the house 
as well as by the character of the implements. In looking 
through the series of Catlings paintmgs we find the conical hut 
among the Comanches, the Crows, the Dacotahs or Sioux, and 
the semi-conical among the Mandans; these were all hunters. 
Parkman says the Algonquins used the conical hut. It was the 
typical house for all that region which intervened between the 
Ohio River and the Great Lakes, and which extended out across 
the prairies as far as the Staked Plain and New Mexico. It is 
associated with hunter life, but is more common in the prairie 
region than in the forests. The wild hunter tribes, who were al- 
ways on the move, would naturally prefer such a house, for it 
could easily be taken down and was best adapted to the hunter's 
life. It was the habitation which was common on the prairies, 
especially among the Dacotahs. 

2. We are next to inquire whether the house architecture 
of the hunter is an index of their social grade. As to 
this some would take the position that the form of the lodge 
was owing to the climate and to the surroundings rather than to 
the mode of life. Mr. Stephen Powers, in speaking of the Cali- 
fornia tribes, enumerates several varieties of the lodge constructed 
by these tribes, and adapted to the different climates of the state. 
One form was adapted to the raw and foggy climate of the Cali- 
fornia coast, constructed of redwood poles over an excavated 
pit; another to the snow-belt of the Coast Range and of the 
Sierras ; another to the warm coast valleys ; another, limited to 
a small area, constructed of interlaced willow poles, the inter- 
stices being open ; another to the woodless plains of the Sacra- 
mento and the San Joaquin, dome-shaped and covered with 
earth ; and another to the hot and nearly rainless region of the 
Kern and Tulare vallevs, made of tule.* 

Stephen Powers speaks of the style of lodge sometimes seen 
among the Hupas, a tribe on the lower Trinity, in Northern Cal- 

•S<H» <.Vntrlbutk>D« to .\meric«n Ethnology, Vol. IV. 
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fornia, as follows : "A circular cellar three or four feet deep 
and twelve ieet wide, was dug and the side walled up with stone. 
Around this cellar, at a distance of a few feet from the edge of 
it, was erected a stone wall on the surface of the earth. On this 
wall there leaned up poles, puncheons, and broad sheets of red- 
wood bark. Sometimes this stone wall, instead of being on the 
inside of the stone wall, was on the outside on the ends of the 
poles ahd served to steady them. In the center of the cellar is 
a five-sided fire-pit. walled with stone, as in the common square 
cabin; this cellar is both dining room and dormitory; a man 
lying with his head to the wall has his feet in comfortable posi- 
tion for toasting before the fire; under his head or neck is a 
wooden pillow, something like that described by travelers among 
the Japanese. See Con. to Amer. Eth., Vol. III., p. 74. Here 
then we have the convenience of construction to be the motive 




for the style, rather than the mode of life or history of the peo- 
ple; still we should say that the lodge was an indication of the 
stage of culture reached by the jjeople; as the more advanced 
people were able to overcome difficulties and make the con- 
struction conform to their ideas, while those in the lower grades 
would consult only ease and convenience. As a general rule we 
should say that while there are no hard and fast lines by which 
wc can tell whether a house belonged to a hunter tribe or not, 
yet the tendency with those who are sedentary- m their habits 
was to erect the hemisphericil cabins ; but with the nomadic 
races the tendency was to use the conical tent. This could be 
easily taken down and moved ; but the dome-shaped hut, espec- 
ially if it was covered with sod or thatched, could only be left to 
rot down or be destroyed. 
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s been called the " Eskimo doorway," that is. by a passage five 

xt wide, ten or twelve feet long and six feet high ; each house 

Iwas divided into compartments by screens of matting or skins 

Suspended from the rafters; these compartments opened toward 

■the central fire, having a central area around the fire-pit, which 

s the gathering place of the inmates. 

III. We are next to take up the houses of the agricultural 

Iraces. We are brought back from our wanderings among the 

■ mountains of California and among the prairies of the west to 

itbe regions south of the Great Lakes adjoining the Atlantic 

|coast and the Gulf States. This was the region occupied by the 

igricultural people in 'prehistoric times. "We begin with the 

■llouses of the Iroquois. Mr. L, H. Morgan has furnished a de- 

■scription of these, though his description differs from that of 

^Mr. Parkman. The Iroquois house was undoubtedly very much 

like that of the Powhattan tribe in Virginia. This has been pic- 

■tured by the painter Wyeth, and we know exactly how it was 

[built. It was a house, according to Mr. Parkman, whose roo 
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was bent in the form of a semi-circle with the sides perpendicu- 
lar; the ends square; the whole structure being rectangular, but 
being much longer than broad. 

Mr L H Morgan has represented them as having an angular, 
peaked roof nstead of a rounded one. The picture of a pali- 
saded fort and v llage of the Onondagas contains representations 
of the houses of the Iro- 
quois. Thesearein clusters, 
but the most of them seem 
to have rounded rather 
than peaked roofs. We 
may conclude then thatthi* 
was the typical house, 
among all the agricultural 
tribes of the Mississippi 
Valley, both historic and 
prehistoric; at any rate.it 
_ was the structure which was 
f discovered by the early ex- 
Iplorers both in Florida, 
^ throughout the Gulf States, 
£ and as far north as Virginia, 
■s- North Carolina and Ten- 

3 nessee. It is very probable 
S that it was the structure 
I which prevailed among the 
•3 Mound-builders of this re- 

4 gion. Mr. Morgan's de- 
^scription of the so-called 

long-house was taken from 
the Journal of a Vo)'age to 
New Vorlc, taken in 1676, 
200 years ago, by Jas- 
per Dankers and Peler 
Sluiter, but we regard the 
picture of the fort taken ia 
the time of Champlain in 
161533 more correctly rep- 
resenting the prehistoric 
times. The following is 
the description : "Their 
house was low and long, sLvty feet long, fourteen or fifteen 
feet wide; tlie bottom was earth; the sides and roof were 
made of reed and the bark of chestnut trees; the posts or 
columns were limbs of trees stuck in the ground and all fastened 
together; the top or ridge of the roof was open about halfa foot 
wide from one end to the other, in order to let the smoke es- 
cape, in place of a chimney; on the sides of the walls of the 
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e the roof was so low that you could hardly stand under it; 
Ihe entrance or doors, which were at both ends, were so small 
d low that they had to stoop down and squeeze themselves in 
order to get through them; the doors were made of reed or flat 
bark; in the whole building there was no lime, stone or lead."* 
Mr, Morgan's restoration of the "long house" of the Seneca- 
Iroquois does not quite correspond with the facts, or at least 
does not quite represent the typical structure of the agricultural 
laces. The houses of the natives of the South were all of them 
with bent or semi-circular roofe. and tliis, we think, was nearer 
tiie type of house which was common among the agricultural 
laces. Mr. Morgan's reconstruction of the Mound-builder's 
house is also faulty. We do not know what that house was; it 
probably varied with the different tribes and races. In some of 
the Mound-builders' districts there are circular ridges or rings 
which show that the lodges were either conical or hemispherical 
and not rectangular. Such is the case in Tennessee and in Mis- 
souri. In the Southern States it is very probable that the 
Mound-buiider's house was rectangular; at least the pyramids 
had that form and it is probable that the superstructure con- 
Ibrmed to the foundation. There are many rectangular plat- 
ibrms among the earthworks of Ohio ; these probably had square 
tlouses upon them; there are also many circular enclosures in 
which circular houses must have been the structure which formed 
Ae habitation. 

In reference to the communistic system, Mr. Morgan, who was 
iie first author who has brought this system to light, maintains 
Ifaat the Iroquois long-house embodied it, but that it was a sys- 
tem which prevailed extensively and was embodied in other 
houses as well as this. We call attention to Mr, Morgan's de- 
Kription of the house of the Iroquois because it seems to us 
that there is just enough difference in the houses to disprove 
his position. The long-house of the Iroquois was from 50 to 
to and sometimes 100 feet long. The interior of the house was 
K>inparted at intervals of six or eight feet, leaving each chamber 
(ntirely open like a stail upon the passage way which passed 
lUgh the center of the house from end to end. At each end 
vas a doonvay covered with suspended skins. Between each 
bur apartments, two on a side, was a fire-pit in the center of the 
tail, used in common by their occupants. Thus a house with 
ive fires would contam twenty apartments and accommodate 
twenty families, unless some apartments were reserved for stor- 
ige. Each house, as a rule, was occupied by related families, 
the mothers and their children belonged to the same gens, while 
their husbands and the fathers of these children belonged to 
Other geotes, consequently the gens or clan of the mother 

•Sm Cod. to Amu. eU). VoL IV.. p-llg. 
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largely predominated in the household. Whatever was taken in 
the hunt or raised by cultivation by any member of the house- 
hold, as has been elsewhere stated, was for the common benefit."* 
We must remember, however, that the houses of the Aborigines 
were not often like the long-house. They were divided into 
compartments, but the majority of them were much smaller and 
would accommodate fewer people. We have maintained that it 
was the village enclosure which accommodated the clan and that 
the communistic system embodied itself in the village, but that 
the house was built for the family and not for the clan. Without 
denying what has been said about the Iroquois we hold that the 
Indians generally had their families and immediate relatives in 
the house very much as white people, but that they made their 
villages the abode of the families that were related, in other words, 
the home of the clan. All that Mr. Morgan has said about the 
obligations and privileges of the clan we believe to be true, but 
the hospitality of the family would be accounted for by the clan 
system. One family could borrow from another in the village. 
and the clan system would make it an obligation to lend or give; 
but this does not prove that every house contained a clan or that 
every family in the clan had an absolute right to what the rest 
had. The communistic system did not necessarily extend 
through the whole village; the family may have had all things in 
common, but this does not prove that the clan did. This is an 
important distinction. The house accommodated the family, 
and all things may have been common to those dwellmg in the 
house, but the village enclosure accommodated the clan and only 
the land and the public store was the common property of the 
clan. 

Mr. Morgan lays down five heads or elements as peculiar to 
communism — the law of hospitality, communism in living, the 
owning of lands in common, the practice of having but one 
meal prepared a day, a separation at meals, the men eating 
first, and the women and children afterwards. All of these ele- 
ments were embodied in the family, but it is doubtful whether 
they were common except among the Iroquois and among 
the pueblo tribes of the West; and there is some uncertainty in 
our mind that even as to the Iroquois themselves. We ac- 
knowledge that there was a communistic system and that 
communistic life in some of its features was practiced among 
the agricultural races; but we can hardly believe that it was so 
universal and so pervasive as Mr, Morgan makes it out to be, 

IV. We now turn to the houses of the village Indians. 
Here the communistic Ufe reached its height. If we would 
study the system we must look to these pueblos, for they em- 
bodied it with the greatest perfection. The pueblos were un- 
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fdoubledly communal houses. They seem to be in great con- 
trast with all others. They are not built separalely, but seem 
to have been built in great blocks; a single block containing 
many tenements and running up to several stories in height. 
The many-storied or terraced pueblo is the typical structure for 
village Indians. How this type came to be introduced is a 
quesiion. There is a mystery about it. It is certainly a re- 
markable style of building and there are no steps by which we 
can trace a development of architecture from a lower stage to 
this. There are, however, three principles which may to a 
certain degree account for the style of architecture. In the 
first place, the house was made the abode of a cian or tribe, 
the communistic system having found its complete develop- 
ment in this. In the second place it was erected as a defense 
And like the old block-houses ol the limes of the French and 
Indians war was made more than one story high; the lower 
story being closed against an enemy and the upper story serv 
log as a place ol attack. The third point is that the pueblo was 
erected in the place where the population was necessarily gath- 
ered into the center, the system of irrigation requiring a com- 
bination. The water was drawn from a running stream, taken 
at a point above the pueblo, carried down through a series of 
garden-beds, and the people used it and cultivated the ground 
together; this made the residence of the people compact. 

Mr. Morgan says: "These houses represent together an 
wiginal indigenous architecture, which with its diversity sprang 
out o( their necessities." "Its fundamental communal type is 
found not less clearly in the houses about to be described in the 
■o-called palace oi Palenque, than the long-house of the Iro- 
quois." The degree of their advancement is more conspicu- 
ously shown in this house architecture. Each pueblo was an 
independent organization under a council of chiefs, except as 
several contiguous pueblos, speaking dialects of the same lan- 
guage, were confederated for mutual protection. "Through- 
cnit all these regions there was one connected system o( house 
architecture as there was substantially one mode of hfe," Mr. 
Morgan also speaks of the defensive character of these puebloa. 
He says: 

"The pueblos now in ruins throughout the original area of New 
iMexico, and for some distance north oi it, te&lify to the perpet- 
nal struggle of the former to maintain their ground as well as 
to prove the insecurity in which they lived." The Indians north 
of New Mexico did not construct their houses more than one 
ttory high, or of more durable materials than poles covered 
with matting or bark or coated over with earth. A stockade 
around their houses was their principal protection. In New 
Mexico going southward they are met for the first time. 
That the means of subsistence required a compact settlement 
will be evident to any one who examines the country, and thus 
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comes to understand the necessities of the case. Village life 
round its complete development in this region, as irrigation re- 
quired a combination of efiort and favored residence in villages. 
The village, however, became ao compact that it was at times 
embodied in a single pueblo or terraced building. There were, 
however, many villages which contained several pueblo houses. 
The village of Zuni, which is of modern date, has a large 
number ol ihese pueblo houses. As to the situation of these 
villages some have supposed that they were originally placed 
upon the mesas or inaccessible clifls; and that those which are 
found in the valleys are of a modern origin. Mr. Mendelieff, 
who has explored and surveyed many of them, is of the opinion 
that there were three eras or epochs; that in the earliest period 
they were located on the bottom lands in the canons, later were 
moved to the mesas for defense, and then at a modern date 
were moved back again to the valleys. 

The pueblos have been compared to the clifl' dwellings, as 
the same cause which will account for the pueblos being upon 
the mesas, may account for the clifl dwellings being in the sides 
of the cliffs; namely, to escape danger At an early period in 
history there was a prolonged attack upon the people, and there 
was no other way of escape than to build their houses in the 
sides of the cliffs. In studying the clift* dwellings we find that 
the same elements were combined in these that were in the 
pueblos. There was the same communistic system embodied 
in them, nolwilhslanding the difficulties of the case. There 
was also the same means of subsistence, but the element of de- 
fense was the one which ruled. 

We can realize something of the fear of the people from the 
height at which their houses were placed, some of them being 
a thousand feet above the valley and hanging like birdVnesls 
amid the crevices. The communal system was here subordin- 
ate to the desire for defense, and yet it was continued, clans and 
families making their retreat in these fastnesses. All the 
elements of village life were embodied, notwithstanding the 
inconvenient situation in which the village was placed. If we 
can imagine a pueblo to be taken up bodily and dashed against 
the side of an immense precipice, the rooms thrust into the 
niches and caves, but the walls scattered and built among the 
shelters, we will have a picture of the cliff-dwellings; for all of the 
rooms, including the dwelling, the store-houses, the eslufas or 
"sweat-houses," are found in these cliffs or caves, the terraces 
and outside walls only being absent. Frequently the order was 
reversed, for the store-houses were above the dwellings and 
the estulas were above the store-houses; each being reached in 
turn by steps which were cut in the side of the rock. If we 
imagine the side of the precipice to answer for the wall ol the 

teblo, the steps in the rock to answer for the ladder, the cave 
r to answer for the terrace, and the sides of the caves to 
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answer for the division walls, we have the pueblo restored 
There were many of these caves in which there were spring[ 
or fountains, and it is supposed ihat alt the conveniences of do^ 
mesticlife were secured in these strange retreats; social and 
domestic life were thus provided tor in the caves. Where a 
village could not be accommodated tue people made a virtue of 
necessity and placed their families in one niche, their stores in an- 
other, and their places of assembly or eslufas in another. There 
were breast-works or walls on the edge of the clifl lo keep the 
inmates from falling, and so children were safe. For subsistence 
they either passed down the sides ol the cliff to the garden 
patches below, or climbed up to the fields, which were scarce, 
on the mesas above; possibly acombinalton of the two brought 
a living to the people. That the cliff-dwellings and pueblos 
were built on the same general plan and by the same class of 
people is evident. The pueblos are frequently seen on the top 
of the rocks or isolated mesas, the buildings arising in different 
stories above the cliff's, but sheep enclosures and garden 
patches being placed on the benches below the cliffs. In some 
of these the whole cliff or mesa seems to be terraced, the rock 
itself with its terraces or benches forming a model for the huiU^H 
ings above. ^M 

As to the style of building these pueblos there seems to be iH 
difference of opinion. Mr. L- H, Morgan, H. H. Bancroft, \V^" 
H.Jackson, Lieut. J. C. Ives, and Gen. J. H, Simpson have aU 
described the pueblos, and the most of them imagine thai the 
walls were perpendicular upon one side and in terraces upon 
the other; the terrace being regular so as to make a connected 
platform along the whole front. Other authors who have e 
amined the buildings more recently maintain that they wd 
built in successive stories, but that the platforms or terrace 
were at different levels and frequently faced away Irom the coui 
as well as toward the court, in fact extended around the foo 
sides. 

Gen. Simpson was the first one to discover the pueblos. Hi) 
report contains an account of the most important. Lieut. Ivi 
says: "Each pueblo is built around a rectangular court, b 
which, we suppose, are the springs that furnish the supplies to" 
the reservoirs. The exterior walls, which are of stone, have no 
openings, and would have to be scaled or battereddown before 

access could be gained lo the interior. The successive stories 

are set back one behind the other. The lower rooms a 
reached through trap-doors trom the first landing. The houi 
arc three rooms deep and open upon the interior court. T 
arrangement is as strong and compact as could well be dcvi* 
but as the court is common and the landings are separated t 
no partitions it involves a certain community ol residence." . 
restoration of the pueblo of Hongopavie made by Mr, Kerfl 
who accompanied Gen. Simpson as draughtsman, will give i 
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idea of the manner in which the pueblos were built. Mr. Mor- 
gan says; "We may recognize in this edifice a very satisrac- 
^ory reproduction oi the palaces of Montezuma, which like this 
were constructed on three sides o( a court and in the terraced 
Ibrm." Lieut. Simpson, in his report, has lurnished ground 
|ilans of five of these structures with measurements. They 
(U'e alt constructed of the same material and upon the same 

^^eneral plan. They contain from 100 to 600 apartments each, 
and would severally accommodate Jrom 500 to 4,000 persons, 

^i*ieut. Simpson, speaking ol tlie pueblo of Pintado, says: 
"Forming one structure, and built of tabular pieces of hard, 
fine-grained, compact, gray sand-stone, (a material enlirely un- 
known in the present architecture of New Mexico) lo which the 
atmosphere has imparted a reddish tinge, the layers or beds 
being not thicker than three inches, and sometimes as thin as 
Doe-fourth of an inch, it discovers m the masonry a combination 
©f science and art which can only be referred to a higher stage 
of civilization and refinement than is discoverable in the works 
of Mexicans or Pueblos of the present day." The thickness of 
the main wall at the base is about three feet; higher up it is 
ess, diminishing every story by retreating jogs on the inside, 
from bottom to top. The series of floors indicate that they 
Biust have been originally three stories. 

The system of flooring seems to have been large, transverse, 
Dnhewn beams, six inches in diameter, laid transversely from 
wall to wall, then a number of small ones laid longitudinally 
tipon them ; brush, bark or slabs placed upon these and covered 
-with a layer of mud morlar. The beams show no signs of the 
•aw or axe. On the contrary, they seem lo have been hacked 
ofl by some very imperfect instrument. On the ground floor 
■re fitty-four apartments, some of them as small as five feet 
■q^uare, the largest about i2s6 feet. The rooms communicate 
With each other by very small doors, some of them as contracted 
" B 3 J^X3 J4 feet; and in the case of the inner suite, doors com- 
tnunicating with the inner court as small as 35^x2 feet. See 
yig. 6. The principal rooms, or those most in use, on account 
f their having larger doors and windows, were probably those 
of the second story. Lieut. Simpson says: "In the northwest 
corner of the ruins we found a room in almost a perfect state 
if preservation. This room was 14x7^4 feet in plan and 10 feet 
II elevation. It has an outside door ^yi feel high by 2^ wide; 
One at its west end, leading to the adjoining room 2 feet wide.* 
The pueblo Bonito is thus described: Its present elevation 
ihows that it had at least four stories of apartments. The 
number of rooms on the ground floor is 139, making a reduc- 
Uon of one range of rooms for every slory after the first would 
Increase the number to 641. One of the best rooms as shown 
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in the engraving, was drawn by Mr. Kern. "It is walled up,""] 
says Simpson, "wilh alternate beds of Urge and small stoncR, 
the regularity of the combination producing a very pleasing ef- J 
feet; the room has a doorway at each end and one at a side; 1 
each of ihem leading into adjacent comparlments. The Kghl I 
is let in by a window isS inches, on the north side. The luod- 




ern pueblo room ditTers from this one in that chimaevs Are 
erected in them and wider doors open from them. Vet the 
same general characteristics are retained. See Fig. 7. Mr. 
John Ward, Indian agent, has given description of these: "No 
room hrts more than two windows, verj- few have more iban 
~ ». The first story, or the ground rooms, are usually without 
^*' " r windows. TTie only entrance being tbrough Ibe doQi* J 



or scutlle hole in the roof, which are within the rooms com- 
prising the slory above. The basement rooms are used for 
store-rooms. Those in the upper story are the rooms mostly 
inhabited; those located in the front part of the building; receive 
their light through the doors and windows before described; 
the back wmdows have no light than that which goes in through 
the scultle-holes and the partition walls leading from the front 
rooms. Some families have as many as tour or five rooms, one 
of which is set apart for cooking, and is furnished wilh a large 
fire-place for the purpose. Those who have only two or three 
rooms usually cook and sleep in the same apartment and in 
such cases they cook in the fire-place which stands in one corner 
of the room-* 

In reference to the arrangement of the stories it would seem 
as if the restorations which have been given, hardly convey the 
right idea. No pueblo has been discovered which has terraces 
arranged as regularly as these represent ihem to be. The 
most of the photographic pictures of Ihem convey a more cor- 
rect idea. 

In these the pueblo is a pile of buildings, but only portions ol 
the building reach to the fifth story. Mr. Ward s.iys that "ihere 
is no regular terrace, no entire circuit can be made around any 
one of these stories; the only thing that can b; called a terrace 
being the narrow space left in front of some of the rooms from 
the roofs of the lower rooms." 

Lieut. Joseph C. Ives visited Moqui pueblos near the Lillle 
"Colorado in 1858. They are seven in number, situated upon 
mesa elevations within an extent ol ten miles, difficult of access 
and constructed of stone. As to the population of the^ build- 
ings, there seems to be a great diversity of opinion. It will be 
acknowledged that they were bui!t for the accommodation ol 
large numbers; though we think the numbers have been exag- 
gerated. 

Yel Lieut. Ives says: "We came upon a level summit and 
had the walls of the pueblo on one side and an extensive and 
beautiful view on the other. The town is nearly square, and 
surrounded by a stone wall fifteen feet high, the lop of which 
forms a landing extending around the whole ol it. The faces 
of the bluffhave beeningeniouslyconverted into terraces; these 
were faced wilh neat masonry and contained gardens, each sur- 
rounded wilh a raised edge, so as to retain waler upon ihem. 
Pipes from reservoirs permitted them tobeirrigatedat any time." 

There are eleven pueblos in the Chaco canon within a dis- 
tance of nine miles; this would make a population exceed the 
densest population in civilized countries. The modern piiebloj 
of Zuni contains no less than 11 or 15 pueblo houses. Figur<| 
ing from ihe estimates ol Mr. Morgan it would contain i6,ooaJ 
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inhabitants, while as a matter of Tact it contained only t,6oo. 
We must reduce the number of fa>iiilies in each pueblo to rec- 
oncile the estimates with the facts. This does not, however, 
conflict with the idea that there was a communistic system. 
Mr. David J. Miller sa3s: "Their government is composed of 
the following persons: A cacique, or principal sachem, a gov- 
ernor or alcade, a lieutenant governor, war captain, six fiscats 
or policemen. The cacique has the general control of ail offi- 
cers in the performance of their duties." Mr. Morgan says: 
"At the time of the discovery the pueblo Indians of New Mex- 
ico worshipped the sun as their principal divinity. They had 
periodic assemblages ol the authorities and the people, in the 
estufas, for ofiering prayers to the sun, to supplicate him to re- 
peal his diurnal visits, and to continue to make the maize beans 
and squashes grow for the sustenance of the people," Mr. 
Jackson describes the estufas: "They are each 25 feet in di- 
ameter; the inside wails are perfectly cylindrical, and in the 
case of the inner one are in good preservation for the height 
of about five feet. * * * There are no side apertures, so 
that light and access were probably obtained through the roof. 
These eslnfas which figure so prominently in these ruins, and 
in fact in all the ancient ruins extending southward from the 
basin of Rio San Juan, are so identical in their structure, posi- 
tion, and evident uses with the similar ones in the pueblos now 
inhabited, that they indisputably connect one with the other, 
and show this region to have been covered at one time with a 
numerous population, of which the present inhabitants of the 
pueblos of Moqui and of New Mexico are either the remnants 
or the descendants."* 
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THE EGYPTIAN SPHINX. 

From all antiquity the Egyptian Sphinx has been a riddle that 
has remained unsolved to our days. It is still, as Bunsen says, 
the "enigma of history".* Osburn asks: " When and by whom 
was the colossal statue erected, and what was its significance ?" 
adding, "We are accustomed to regard the Sphinx in Egypt as a 
portrait of the king, and generally indeed for that of a particular 
king whose features it is said to represent."* 

Its age is unknown. DeRouge supposes it to be as old as the 
fourth dynasty,' but it is probably coetaneous with, if not anterior 
to, the pyramids. True, the name of Amasis, whose tomb Plin- 
ius believes to it be,* has been found conspicuous on the tablet 
in the temple between the paws: but the names of Thotmes IV., 
of Rameses II., of Khafra, are likewise inscribed on the base, 
and Dr. RichardLepsius very justly remarks* "King Khafra was 
named in the inscription, but it does not seem probable thence 
to conclude that Khafra first caused the lion to be executed; as 
another inscription teaches us King Khafra had already seen the 
monster; or, in other words, says that already before him the 
statue existed, the work of an older pharaoh." 

As to its significance, Clemens of Alexandria* simply tells us 
that it was the emblem of the " union of force with prudence or 
wisdom ;" that is, of physical and intellectual power, supposed 
attributes of Egyptian kings. Without pretending to emulate 
yEdipus and to offer a solution for the puzzle of so many cen- 
turies, we may be permitted to call attention to certain strik- 
ing analogies existing between the Egyptian Sphinx and the 
leopard with human head that crowned the mausoleum of Prince 
Coh at Chichen-Itza (Yucatan). Both these monuments are 
unique in the countries where found. 

In order to better understand these analogies, it will be neces- 
sary to consider not only the meaning of the names of the 
Sphinx, but also its position relatively to the horizon and to the 
edifices by which it is surrounded. 

It is placed exactly in front, and to the east, of the second 
pyramid, looking over the Nile toward the rising sun. It repre- 

1 Bunsen. Ej^ypt's Place In Universal History, Vol. II, p. 383. 

2 Osburn. Mo^umental History of Egypt, Vol. II, p. 319. 
8 Dollouge. Six Premieres Dynasties, pp. 4d-M. 

4 Pllnlus. Hist. Nat., xxxvl, 17. 

6 Richard Lepslus. Letters from Ejfypt, Ethiopia and the Peninsula of SIoaL 
Translated by Leonora and Joanna B. Horner. P. 66. London, 1853. 
6 Clemens of Alexandria. Strom., v. 
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sents a crouching lion with a human head, hewn out of the solid 
rock. Piazzi Smyth' tells us that "abqut the head and face, 
though nowhere else, there is much of the original statuary sur- 
face still, occasionally painted dull red." Red is the color of the 
American race of man. 

According to Henry Brugsch :' " To the north of this huge 
form lay the temple of the goddess Isis; another dedicated to 
the god Osiris had its place on the southern side ; a third temple 
was dedicated to the Sphinx. The inscription on the stone 
speaks as follows of these temples. He, the living Hor, king of 
the upper and lower country, Khufu, he, the dispenser of life, 
founded a temple to the goddess Isis, the queen of the pyramid; 
besides the god's hou.se of the Sphinx, northwest from the god's 
house and the town of Osiris, the lord of the place of the dead." 

The Sphinx being thus placed between temples dedicated to 
Isia and to Osiris by their son Hor, would seem to indicate that 
the personage represented by it was closely allied to these dei- 
ties. 

Another inscription shows that it was especially consecrated 
to the god Ra-Atum, or the " Sun in the West ;" thus connecting 
said personage with the " Lands toward the Setting Sun," with 
the " place of the dead," with the country whence came the 
ancestors of the Egyptians, where they believed they returned 
■after the death of the material body, to appear in the presence of 
Osiris seated on his throne in the midst of the waters, to be 
judged by him for their actions while on earth, 

Mr. Samuel Birch, in a note in the work of Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson, "Mannersand Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,"' says 
that the Sphinx was called Na or Akar, words which mean re- 
spectively in the Maya language, "water" and "pond" or 
"swamp". In these names may we not sec a hint that the king 
represented by the huge statue dwelt in countries surrounded by 
water, or came over the water? Its position, again, with the 
[head turned toward the East, its back to the Wesf-, and to the 
pyramids, may not be without significance. Might it not mean 
that he traveled from the West to the East, from the Western 
Continent — the land of pyramids, par excellence — where Isis 
was queen — at the head of the ancestors of the Egyptians, when, 
on account of political or religious dissensions, or for commer- 
cial ventures, they abandoned the place of their birth and sallied 
forth in search of new homes? Was it he who led them across 
the vast expanse of the ocean to the banks of the Nile where 
they settled and became the great nation whose civilization spread 
far and near among the dwellers of the littoral of the Mcditer- 

1 Pliuxn Bmjtii. lAfe nnil wnrk at Iho icrpn.1 Pyrniiild. 
. .. ■ ._ ,., ■'— iilumftrtliePluinioB 
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ranean ? May not that lion or leopard with a human head be 
the totem of that leader or king ? Was it that of some famous 
personage in the mother country, closely related to said leader, 
highly venerated by him and his followers, whose memory they 
wished to perpetuate in the land of their adoption and among 
the coming generations ? 

Henry Brugsch again tells us:^ "The Sphinx is called in the 
text Hu^ a word which designates the man-headed lion, while the 
real name of the god represented by the Sphinx was Hartnakhu; 
that is to say, *Horus on the horizon'." It was also called 
Khepra, " Horus in his resting-place on the horizon where the 
sun goes to rest."* 

May not the names be the thread of Ariadne to guide us out 
of that more than daedalian labyrinth ? 

Herodotus' says that Horus was the last of the gods who gov- 
erned the Egyptians before the reign of Menes, the first of their 
terrestrial kings. Horus was the youngest son of Isis and Osiris. 
He came into the world soon after the death of his father, and 
stood forth as his avenger, combatting against Set and defending 
his mother from him. 

Hormaku, according to the Maya language, is a word com- 
posed of three primitives — Hool-ma-ku, that is, Iiool, "head, ' 
"leader;" ma, country, or ma radical of "Mayax" that becomes 
syncopated by losing the desinence yax, and Ku^ God, be it : 
" The God chief in Mayax." 

That ma stands for " Mayax" in this instance there can be no 
doubt, since the sign q, which is the shape of the peninsula 
of Yucatan, forms part of the hieroglyph which represents the 
name of the Sphinx. Had not this been the intended meaning 
the hierogrammatist would no doubt have made use of some 
other of the various signs with which they represented our Latin 
letter M. We must remember that the hierographic writings 
were in a great manner pictorial. 

Khepra, according to the Maya, reads Keb-la, Keb means "to 
incline," and la is the "eternal truth," hence the "eternal God" 
— the Sun, Kebla or Khepra, the " Sun inclined on the horizon." 

As to the name //>/, used in the text to designate the Sphinx, 
it may be a contraction of the Maya word /////, an "arrow," a 
" spear." 

The Greeks placed offensive weapons in the hands of some of 
their gods as symbols of their attributes; so also the Egyptians. 
They represented Xeith. Sati and Khem, holding a bow and 
Arrv^ws; to Horus they gave a spear, Hul, With it he was said 
to haw sKiin Set, the murderer of his father. They pictured 
huu, standing in a boat, piercing the head of Set, who is swim- 
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miog in the water. This is also represented in the shape of a 
serpent. 

The name of the ancient dynasty of the kings of Mayax, sit 
uated in the midst of the western waters, was Cart, "'serpent" ; 
and the country itself was symbolized by its contour, a serpent 
with an inflated breast, by the Maya hierogrammatists, as was 
Eg>"pt by the Egyptian scribes. 

From the bas-reliefs on the jambs on the door of Prince Coh's 
funeral chamber at Chichen, where the portraits of his children 
are sculptured, nearly life-size, we team that the name of his 
youngest son, a comely lad of about sixteen years, was Ilul. 

Hul, Hu, Hoo!, Hor are cognate words. 

We have endeavored to show elsewhere ' that "Seb" and 
"Nut" and their children, Osiris, Aroeris, Set, Isis and Nike, 
worshiped as gods by the Egyptians, were personages who had 
lived and reigned in Mayax, where, having received the honors of 
apotheosis after their death, temples had been erected to their 
memory and divine homage paid to them. That Osiris and Isis 
or Mau were no other than Prince Coh and his sister-wife Moo, 
the queen of Chichen. whose history is repeated, more or less 
correctly, in the myth of these deities held in such great vener- 
ation throughout Egypt, there seems to be no doubt. 

After the killing of Prince Coh by his brother Aac, Moo, at 
the head of her followers, waged war against the murderer to 
avenge the death of her husband, over whose remains she 
erected a splendid mausoleum, placing on the top his totem — a 
leopard with a human head. 

The country was for a long time divided into two camps. 
Fortune at times favored one party ; at times the other. At last 
Moo's adherents were routed. The queen herself fell into the 
hands of her foe, who ill-treated her in all manner of ways, al- 
though she was his own sister, the companion of his childhood. 
She escaped from him and sought refuge among the populations 
of the southern parts of the country that still remained faithful 
to her. Aac pursued her thither. Having again defeated her 
defenders he took possession of the land, and the kingdom be- 
came re-united under his sway. Meanwhile Moo, having lost 
her hold even on those parts, fled to the sea cost, then across the 
sea eastward to the "land of Zinaan" (scorpion), the Antilles of 
our days. 

But let us hear the recital of these events from the author of 
the Troano, MS.,' one of the four Maya books that escaped de- 
struction at the hands of the fanatical Spanish friars who 
destroyed by fire all the ancient American records they could 
find at the time of the conquest of Yucatan. The reading of 
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this account begins at the right hand upper corner. "The 
people of Maya, being subdued by blows and cowed, not oppos- 
ing great resistance to him, the master seized her by the 
hair; and, in common with others, caused her to suffer from 
blows." This happened on the ninth day of the tenth month of 
the year Kan, that is on the 7th of the month yax of the year 
Kan. 

"Being completely routed, she passed to the opposite sea- 
coast toward the east, Seeking refuge, the queen went to the 
seacoast in the southern parts of the country, that were already 
wounded." This event took place on the sixth day of the first 
month of the year Kan, that is, on the sixth Muluc of the month 
Pop, or seven months after she was made a prisoner. 

In the illustration the country figured by a deer is severed in 
two. The head and fore parts of the body represent the north, 
the hindquarters the south. The queen is pictured by her totem, 
a macaw, painted black — token of disaster, sorrow, mourning; 
the eye of the bird corresponds to our letter M, and with the 
crest gives her name Moo. She is seen flying toward the land 
of Zinaan, the image of which, a scorpion, she carries in her 
beak, having just lost her grasp on the southern part of the 
country, as indicated by her hanging leg with tlie claw half 
open, and the sign Kan, "south," forming the rump of the bird. 

"The northern parts of the Mayax being thoroughly cowed 
he, having vanquished one by one all who had hid her, joined 
the severed parts and again made the country whole." 

This took place on the fourth day of the eighth month, that 
is on the I manik of the month Mol of the year Kan, eight 
months and twenty-five days after the queen's departure for 
Zinaan. 

The illustration speaks for itself — the artist represents KJng 
Aac carrying away the whole country. 

The queen not feeling safe in Zinaan, which seems to have 
been subject to the rulers of Mayax, continued her flight further 
East, in the hope of reaching the "Land of Mil." She was ac- 
companied by her suite, her adherents and her youngest son Hul. 
Not finding any vestige of the ill-fated Mii, that had sunk and 
entirely disappeared under the waves of the ocean but a short 
time before — on the thirteen cfiuen of the month Zac in the year 
Kan — (about 7,500 years B, C). according to the same Ma>'a 
author, she proceeded onward intent on reaching the Maya 
settlements already founded in the lands of the Rising Sun, 

Did she reach the valley o( the Nile and settle on the banks 
of that river with her followers, thus laying the foundation of 
the nation of most renown in ancient history? Was it Mao,the 
queen of Chichen, in Mayax, who became Mau or Isis, the deity 
adored with such reverence in the temples of Egypt that her 
worship was superior even to that of Osiris ? 
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Aptileius in his "Metamorphosis"' makes her say : "But Ihe 
sun-illumin<:d Ethiopians and the Egyptians, renowned for an- 
cient lore, worshiping me with due ceremonies, call me by my 
real name, Qticen Isis," This name may be a dialectical pro- 
nunciation of the Maya word r>//i (idzin), the younger sister. 
And Diodorus causes her to say: *"I am Isis, queen of the 
country, educated by (Thoth) Mercury. What I have decreed 
no one can annull. I am the eldest daughter of Saturn (Seb) 
the youngest of the gods. I am the sister and wife of King 
Osiris. 1 am the first who taught men the of use corn. I am 
the mother of Horus." 

Was it she who, in order to perpetuate his memory among her 
followers and their descendants in the land of their adoption, 
caused the sphinx to be sculptured to the semblance of the 
leopard with human head — totem of her beloved brother and 
husband. {Osi/, the beloved, hence "Osir,") which she had placed 
on the top of his mausoleum at Chichen ? Did she intrust her 
son //iu/with the supervision of the execution of the huge statue 
that for this reason was named //it in the text? 

Shall we answer in the negative these queries that force them- 
selves on the mind when we reflect on the similarity of the 
names, and the striking analogy of the events said to have taken 
place in the lives and history ol /sis and Osiris and those of 
Prince CoA and Queen Afoo; particularly when we consider the 
quasi identity of the ancient hieratic Maya and Egyptian alpha- 
bets; that of the rites of initiation into the mysteries celebrated 
in the temples of Mayax and Egypt, and many other customs 
and traditions that can not bo regarded as mere conincidences ? 

As in Egypt so at Chichen, there arc three principal pyramids 
located at a short distance from each other, and the sphinx, as 
well as Prince Coh's mausoleum, with his totem, are placed in 
front of the second of these monuments in their respective coun 
try. Is this also the effect of chance, devoid of significance? 
AusTus Le Plongeon, M. D. 
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METAL ART IN ANCIENT MEXICO. 

The description of the gold and silver wrought oraamcDtal 
work found by the Spaniards in Mexico and Peru has always 
interested the readers of Prescott and other authors who have 
written upon the history of these countries. There has arisen, 
however, a writer who undertakes to controvert all this. An 
article published in The Popular Science Monthly for August, 
18S7, described the Mexican metal relics in the museums, and 
makes these out to be very simple and inferior specimens of 
art. He says: "We have nothing, however, so far as archieo- 
logical evidence goes, to show that the Mexicans acquired and 
practiced the art of smelting, refining and alloying before the 
advent of the Spaniards. I can not agree with many writers 
in thinking the gold which Cortez saw was the product of so 
enlightened and difficult an art as smelting." In speaking of 
the account given by Cortez, Gama and Bernal Diaz, he saya 
"that their statements m this regard are grossly exaggerated 
is evident from the fact that with the exception of a few small 
trinkets not a relic of the beautiful thmgs of which ihey speak 
remains." As an argument he states that Cortez directed his 
whole effort not merely to satisfy his own greed for gold, but 
to meet the expectations of the emperor, to whom he had prom- 
ised wealth and treasure, and charges him and his secretary, 
Gomorah, with downright falsehood. He then strangely uses 
this argument in reference to Bernal Diaz, that his original manu- 
script slumbered unpublished in private hands after his death 
and then was prmted for the first time in Spain under a censor- 
ship by Alonzo Demon, a Franciscan priest. "Though dead 
fiftyyears, Bernal Diaz was thus brought forward as a convenient 
corroborative authority." This looks to us like special plead- 
ing. What object would there be for a conspiracy of this 
kind, and how could a conspiracy extend from Cortez in Mexico 
to the Franciscan priest in Spain, after a lapse of fifty years or 
more. The author quotes, to be sure, Sahagun, a contemporary 
and says though he speaks of their work in gold, he fails to 
furnish information in regard to silver, bronze and tin. He de- 
scribes in detail the presence of gold feathers and so forth which 
Montezuma made to Cortez, but not a word aboutthat wonder- 
ful silver disk that represented the moon. The omission of the 
silver disk and other remarkable objects from Sahagun's 
account does not strike us as strange, since it is known that 
his account of the expedition was composed upon the evidence 
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of survivinc natives and Lhe recollections of disinterested soldiers, 
and they were not as likely to know as much about tlie mag- 
iu6cence of the wrought specimens of art as lhe tormer writers 
were, still Sahagun speaks of many rich trinkets in tombs, 
ol gold and precious stones. 

In reference to this whole matter, we would say that there is 
at present a tendency to depreciate the civilization of ancient 
Mexico, and to make the people little more than savages, 
scarcely beyond the condition of the tribes of North American 
Indians which formerly inhabited the Mississippi valley. The 
wri'.er who first begun this work was our disiinguished Iriend, 
the Hon. L. H. Morgan, who wrote an article in The North 
American Rtview,ii'i\\\\\^A "Montezuma's Dinner," the object 
of which was to show that the reports of the civilization of 
Mexico had been exaggerated, and no auch magnificence ever 
existed as Present depicted. 

Later writers have gone to the same extreme. Mr. David 
A. Wells takes the same view. He saya: "The popular idea 
of the civilization of ancient Mexico has very little foundation, 
and the fascinating narrations of Prescott, as well as the 
Spanish chronicles from which he drew his so-called historical 
data, are little other than the merest romance, not much more 
worthy in fact of respect and credence than the equally fascin- 
ating stories of Sinbad the Sailor." And in defence ol this 
conclusion he calls attention, among other things, to the fact 
that the relics in the Museum ot Mexico, which is probably the 
best collection of the so-called Aztec people that ever has been 
gatherol, are very little better than those from the western 
mounds and some of the Indian tribes of the United Slates. 

This position taken by Mr. Wells is not sustained by the 
facta. I. The relics in the National Museum, as Mr. W. 
W. Blake has shown, are composed of gold, silver, copper 
tools and weapons, some of them in shape of idols and 
engraved images in imitation of the monkey and eagle. There 
are also copper bells in the Museum of Mexico and others in 
the official collection in the National Museum at Washington, 
which were made of hammered wires welded together, and are 
marvels of workmanship. 

In reterence to the copper, Mr. Blake says it was often alloyed 
with tin in the proportion of ninety parts of copper to ten of 
tin. The few metal spear-points and arrow-heads found in 
Mexico are all of bronze. 

2. The sculptured tablets discovered by Charney at Lorillard 
and elsewhere show 3 very high state of art and much taste in 
decoration. 

3. The articles written by Philip Valintini show conclusively 
that metal axes were used as coins in Mexico, and that metal- 
lurgy had reached a very considerable state of advancement. 
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MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF THE (JATLOLTQ. 
II. 

l^PmttISWCJA■tlOtl—^, a gutlaml k, almllar lo kr : q, Iliv German th In bach : c M 
In inlok; G,*AlnHhoe: tl, on eiplodedl.) 

THE MINK LEGENDS. 

The Salish tribes, to whom the ^atloltq belong, have a great 
number of legends referring to the mink. Some of the stories 
referring to this animal are identical with the adventures of the 
raven, as told by the Tlingit, Haida and Tsimshian. The mink 
does not play an important part in the folk-lore of these tribes, 
being referred to only incidentally ; for instance, as the slave of 
the fabulous otter tribe. Thg most northern mink stor>' of any 
importance is the Otijoaya legend of Bilqula, in which the mink 
appears as the son of the sun, Among the southern group of 
tribes of Kwa'kiutl lineage the mink legends are very numerous, 
and to a great extent identical with those told by the (^atloltq. 
Similar legends are told by the allied tribes of Puget Sound, 
but it does not seem that they arc known to the tribes on Frascr 
River, A great number of these legends are very obscene, and 
for this reason have been curtailed, while others have been 
omitted, 

Haiq, the mink, wanted to take a wife. He went to the fog 
that shrouded the tops of the mountain and said: "Come here, 
my dear, I want to marry you." The fog answered: "You can 
not become my husband. What are you going to do when 1 
play with my sisters, dancing around yon mountain?" "Oh," 
said the mink, "I will join your plays and dances." Then the 
fog consented, and they became husband and wile. One day 
the fog began playing with her sisters, and they danced around 
the mountain. The mink, joining them, took the hands of his 
wife and of one of his sisters-in-law. But, alas! he was not 
able to follow their rapid movements; they tore out his hands 
and he fell to the ground and lay as though he was dead. 

aaiq next went to the eagle and said: "Come here, my dear, 
1 want to marry you." The eagle answered: "You can not 
become my husband. What will you do when I catch salmon 
in the sea?" "Oh," said the mink, "I shall also catch salmon." 
Then the eagle consented and they became husband and wife. 
One day they sat on the branches of a tree and looked down 
into the water, waiting for the salmon to come. aiq had 
put on the eagle's blanket, which enabled him to fly. His wife 
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'When you see the salmon coming, do not jump down 
loo hurriedly, but use your wings deliberately, else you will fell 
into the sea." The mink promised to obey: but as soon as he 
saw the first salmon coming he forgot his wife's advice and 
umped down greedily. He fell to the ground and lay there as 
though he was dead. 

3aiq next went to the gum and said : "Come here, my dear, 
1 want to marry you." The gum answered: "You can not be- 
come my husband. What will you do when the sun shines hot 
upon me and 1 melt?" "Oh," said the mink, "then I will jump 
to and fro, that I may not stick to you." Then the gum con- 
sented and they became husband and wife. They lay down upon 
a board, and at first the mink jumped to and fro. but at last he 
rcame tired and fell asleep. Then the sun began to shine upon 
lem, the gum melted and the mink was glued with his back to 
le board. He was ashamed and ran into the woods, and tried 
to strip off the board by rubbing his back against the trees ; but 
his endeavors were in vain. At la.st an old man saw him, who 
asked him what he was doing there. When the mink had told 
of his misfortune, the old man helped him to get rid of the board, 
aaiq next went to the kelp and said: "Come here, my dear, 
I want to marry you." The kelp answered: "You can not be- 
come my husband. What will you do when my hair drifts to 
and fro with the tide?" "Oh," said the mink, "then 1 will take 
» firm hold of it." Then the kelp consented, and they became 
husband and wife. When the tide began to flow strongly, the 
mink took hold of his wife's hair; but it was moved up and 
down with great force, and the mink, who held on to it, was 
drawn into Uie water. Thus he was almost drowned. 

aaiq next went to the sharp-edged shells on the beach {Saxi- 
^fnmtuj squalidus). He said; "Come here, my dear. I want to 
many you." They became husband and wife; but after awhile 
flie mink was discontented with her and struck her in the lace. 
However, he hurt his fingers, and blood dripped from his 
hand. "Now, look here," he said to his wife, "that serves you 
right ; your face is bleeding." The woman replied : "No. it is 
your hand that bleeds." "Where does my hand bleed?" said 
the mink ; "I don't see any blood," and so saying he turned his 
'\c&. hand round and round and cried: "It is your face that 
bleeds; there is no blood on my hand." 



saiq next married the grizzly bear. He himself and his 
brother used to lie lazily near the firewhilehis wife went out fishing 
ioT salmon and gathering roe. Therefore when winter came his 
wife did not give him anything to eat except roots. Saiq, how- 
ever, stole dried roe from the box in which his wife kept it and 
tied it to his arm. When the bear saw his arms she asked : 
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"What have you got there?" Haiq replied: "When I went to 
fetch wood I hurt my arm," The bear gave him roots for his 
supper, but, when eating, Mink took some of the roe from his 
arm. His wife heard the eggs crackling between his teeth, and 
asked: "What have you got there?" Mink feigned not to 
hear her question and said: "Oh, these roots are splendid." 
In mid-winter his wifd ceased to supply him even with roots, 
and Mink, as well as his brother, were starving. One day he 
said to his wife : "Our enemies are coming here and they will 
undoubtedly attack us. Let us carry away our provisions." 
The bear believed what her husband said, and they loaded their 
boat with salmon, fish-roc and dried berries. Then aaiq and his 
brother went aboard while the bear remained behind to collect 
some fuel. She followed her husband and her brother-in-law, but 
she had not gone far before she found fish-skins and the sticks, 
on which the fish-roe had been dried, on the beach. Then she 
discovered that her husband had deceived her and she became 
furious. She pursued the fugitives and in many places found 
the remains of their meals. At last she arrived at TaQscman 
(near the present Indian village of Comox). There she discov- 
ered a great fire and saw Mink and his brother sleeping by it. 
Mink saw her in time and succeeded in making his escape; his 
brother, however, was caught by the bear and killed. Then she 
continued to pursue aaiq. He, however, created a wide river 
between himself and the bear, thus preventing her from pursu- 
ing him any further. He sat down and cried bitterly, as he had 
lost his brother. He spoke to a tree; "Oh, fall down and kill me; 
I want to be with my brother." Immediately the tree fell right 
upon the mink's face, but it was unable to kill him. Then he 
asked another tree to kill him, and it also fell right upon him, 
but did not hurt him ; and however many trees he asked to kill 
him, none was able to hurt him. 



Saig feigned to be sick and finally to die. Then the people 
said to one another: "Come, we will dig a grave and bury 
him." "No," cried the dead one, "I do not want to lie in the 
ground and have the children jump over me. ' Then the people 
said to one another : "Come, we will hang him on to a tree." 
"No," cried the dead, "I do not want to hang on a tree and have ' 
the children throw stones at me." He continued; "Carry me 
to the island of Huem^jumem and leave me there." The peo- 
ple obeyed. When they had arrived at auem>[umem they 
built a funeral pile and put stones on top of it. H.iiq's wife 
washed the corpse (as it is the habit of the f atloltq to do), put 
it into a box which was placed on top of the pile, and went into 
the house of the raccoon. Then the dead one cried: "My 
wife! where have you gone?" When he perceived that therac- 
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coon intended to take possession of his wife he became jealous, 
sent a boy to her and ordered her to dean his house, as he in- 
tended to return. She obeyed; he arose and continued to live 
with his wife. 



One day !JAiq swam in a river. He saw a salmon which he 
wished to catch, but it was too swift. Then he sat down on the 
bank of the river and said: "Come here, salmon. I want to 
play with you." The salmon approached him a little — Haiq 
said: "No, come nearer. Come close by me. I want to play 
with you." At last, after he had called him four times, the 
salmon came close to the bank of the river and Haiq killed him. 
He carried him home and fried him by the fire. While watch- 
ing the salmon he sang : "Who will eat its eyes? saiq will 
eat them. Who will eat its head? Baiq will eat it. Who will 
eat its roe? aaiq will eat it." At last he lay down to sleep. 
Then the woU came and stole the salmon. Before running away, 
however, he rubbed its eyes, its head and its roe over the sleep- 
ing aaiq's teeth. When he awoke and found the salmon gone, 
he cried: "Who has stolen my salmon?" but upon picking his 
teeth and finding some roe, he said: "Well. Saiq must have 
eaten it himself." 

After a short while a number of women passed the place 
where aaiq lived, in their boat. Siiiq called them and asked: 
"Don't you know who has stolen Maiq"s salmon?" They did 
not know, but nevertheless he went into their boat and accom- 
panied them. After a little while the women wanted to land, 
but Haiq asked them to continue their journey to the next point. 
When they arrived there, however, he wanted to go still further, 
and thus he four times prevented their landing. Then they had 
arrived at the country of the wolves. He guessed that they 
had stolen his salmon, and thereupon he wanted to visit them. 
When he arrived at their village they took hold of him and be- 
gan to play at ball with his anus(?). Every time he tried to 
catch it the wolves kicked it away. At last, however, he suc- 
ceeded in getting hold of it and ran as fast as his legs would 
carry him. The wolves pursued him, but 3aiq said to a trunk 
that lay behind him ; "When the wolves attempt to run around 
you, lie in their way, when they want to jump over you, rise." 
Thus it happened that the wolves were unable to continue in the 
pursuit. 



One day Haiq and his brother Alas (sea snail) went to fetch 
fuel. After a little while they saw a log drifting in the water. 
Saiq said to his brother: "Transform yourself into a fish and 
lift the log from below." Alas did not reply, but without hcsi- 
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tation jumped into the water; then Haiq killed hira with his 
club and carried him home to his grandmother, who was to boil 
him. When the hsh was ready, he said to his grandmother: 
"When you eat the fish do not throw away the bones, but gather 
them in a dish," The grandmother obeyed. After a short while 
she asked Saiq: "Where is your brother Alas?" Haiq re- 
plied: "I think he is with his sweathcart, the gum." After 
they had done eating he took the dish in which they had gath- 
ered the bones, carried it out of the house, singing: "Grand- 
mother does not know that she has eaten her grandson." He 
carried the bones to the pitch-wood, covered them with pitch, 
into which he inserted many colored splinters, then he threw 
them into the water and they were transformed into the sea snail. 
He carried the latter to his grandmother saying: "Look here, 
thus your grandson returns to you." 



One day 3aiq saw people fishing and they were very suc- 
cessful. He wanted to join them, but he had no bait. So he 
went to his giandmolher and said: "Please louse me." She 
replied: "Come, put your head into my lap!" Haiq obeyed, 
but while his grandmother loused him he cut off a piece from 
her belly. Then the grandmother assumed the shape of a bird 
and flew away, 3aiq, however, was very glad, as he had ob- 
tained some bait. He tied the flesh to his hook and began fish- 
ing, but he did not obtain a single bite, although all the other 
fisherman had plenty of fish. Then he became very angry, and 
when a whale passed by his boat he cried : "As no fish is com- 
ing, come you, then, and take a bite." The whale did not come, 
but when aaiq had called him four times he bit at the hook. 
3aiq attempted to haul in the line, but the whale proved to be 
so heavy that the boat sank. Then the whale swallowed boat 
and mink. 




The same legend is told in the following version: Saiq took an 
immense herring rake and went fishing for herring. At the same 
time the whale had gone on the same purpose and drove all 
the fish away from Naiq's boat. Then the latter became an- 
gry, and when the whale again rose to blow, he cried: "Oh, 
how bad is your smcil, whale!" When he had done so four 
times, the whale resented this offensive speech and swallowed 
aaiq and his boat. Every time the whale rose, Haiq cried in the 
stomach; "Be it known to you, people, that the whale has 
swallowed me." The fishermen heard him and told one another 
that the whale had swallowed the mink. The whale continued 
to catch herring. Then Mink made a small fire in its stomach 
and began drying the fish on a frame. Every time the uhale 
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rose, ihe fish dropped from ihe frame, and Haig was greatly an- 
royed. Besides this it was very hot in the stomach, aaiq felt 
very uncomfortable and thought of the best way of making his 
escape. He resolved to kill the whale and cut his throat. The 
whale died and soon stranded near a village. When the people 
discovered it they began to carve it, and when they opened the 
stomach, behold! Mink jumped out of it. He had lost all his 
hair in the whale's stomach. 



A'c'icin. the wolf's son, went into the woods deer-hunting. 
He hurt his foot by stepping upon 3 sharp stick. With great 
difficulty he hobbled down to the beach, where he sat down to 
wait for a boat to carry him home. Far out into tlie sea he saw 
aaiq engaged in spearing fish. A'c'icin cried: 'Oh, aaiq, 
come here! take me home in your boat!" Haig heard him, but 
he feigned not to hear anything and continued fishing. It was 
not until A'c'icin had called four times that he looked up and 
said: "Did you call for mc ? Wait a moment, I shall be there 
right away and take you into my boat." He paddled toward 
the beach and prepared a soft bed in the bow of the boat. He 
put a stick across the gunwale which was to serve him as a pil- 
low. Then he carried A'c'icin into the boat and deposited him 
on the bed he had prepared for him, being careful to have his 
neck rest exactly on the pillow. Then he spoke to him very 
kindly, saying: "Now try to sleep, I shall carrj' you home," 
covered him with skins and paddled away. Haiq, however, in- 
tended to kill him. He had placed his neck so carefully on the 
pillow, as he wanted his throat to be exposed. When A'c'icin was 
fast asleep, Haiq made the shore, carefully he took the cover 
from the wolf's face and then cut his throat. When the wolf 
was dead, he took his blanket and returned home. Then he 
bung it over the fire in order to dry it. 

After a few days an old woman came into aaiq's house, in- 
tending to sell something to him. He asked her to sit down by 
the fire and sang: "Look up and see what is hanging there." 
At first the woman did not understand him, but at last she 
looked up, saw the skin, and knew that Saiq had killed A'c'icin. 
She went to the old wolf and told him what she had seen. He 
resolved to take revenge upon aaiq. He invited all his neigh- 
bors, among them Haiq, intending to slay the latter when he 
should come. He, however, guessed the bad intentions of the 
wolf. Therefore he called his grandmother, the cocklc-shcll, 
the clams and tha Saxtdromus and requested them to hide in the 
ashes of the fire in the wotl's house, and to throw water into 
the fire while he was dancing. He intended to escape unnoticed 
in the shelter ol the vapor thus originating. And he called his 
grandmother, the snail, and said: "Lie down in front of the 
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door of the house, that every one who leaves the house to pur- 
sue me may fall." And he called his grandmother, the mouse, 
and said : "Gnaw through the paddles of the wolf's canoe, that 
he may be unable to pursue me." They all obeyed his request 
When the watchmen who stood at the door of the wolf's 
house, saw Haiq coming, they cried: "Begin to beat time, the 
chief is coming." The singers who were assembled in the house 
began to beat time with their batons ; 3aiq entered and after 
having gone around the fire began to dance. When the wolf 
saw him he showed his teeth, xaiq now began to sing : **It is 
I, who has killed A'c'icin." Then the wolf made a jump at him, 
intending to tear him to pieces. At this moment the shell-fish 
threw water upon the fire and 3:aiq escaped. His pursuers fell 
when stepping on the snail, and when at last they had reached 
the boat and began paddling, the paddles broke, as the mouse 
had made them useless. Thus Haiq escaped and he sang: "I 
have killed the son of the wolf." 



I will add here a few other legends, which are in character 
somewhat similar to the mink stories. 

THE DEER AND THE WOLVES. 

The deer had killed the chief of the wolves and enslaved his 
son. He tied two boats large together and covered them 
with planks, thus forming a platform. Then he sang and danced 
with his child and with his slave. He sang: "I have killed the 
chief of the wolves." He tormented his slave, pushed him into 
the water and bade him swim. At last the latter got furious and 
struck the deer's son. When he cried the deer said: "I will 
make my son's heart glad. I shall cut off my slave's head." 
And he did as he had said. 

The wolves heard his song and resolved to avenge the death 
of their chiet and of his son. They went out to catch the 
deer. He escaped, but they overtook his son and killed him. 
Finally the deer climbed a high tree to escape his pursuers. 
The wolves formed a wide circle around the tree. They saw 
the deer's image in a puddle at the foot of the tree and believed 
him to be underground. They all commenced digging as hard 
as possible, in order to reach him. A man who happened to 
pass by, when hearing what they were doing, showed them that 
the deer was on top of the tree. Then the wolves stopped dig- 
ginj::^. They commenced to beat time and to sing. The first 
sani; ; **1 shall eat your ears." The deer on the tree shook his 
head and sang: "Yes, you will eat them." The second sang: 
**I shall cat your nose." The deer: *'Yes, you will eat it." 
The third, **! shall eat your tongue"; the fourth, "the shoulders"; 
the fifth, "the ribs"; the sixth, "the breast-bone"; the sevent* 
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"'the loins"; the eighth, "the hoofs"; the ninth, "the stomach." 
At last the deer became so angry that it lost its hold, fell from 
the tree and was devoured by the wolves. 

THE GRIZZLY BEAR AND THE BLACK BEAR. 

One day the she grizzly bear said to the she black bear: 
"Come here and louse me!" The black bear obeyed and saw 
that the lice of the grizzly bear were toads. She caught them, 
threw them to the ground, and they crawled away. The grizzly 
bear heard this, and asked : "What is that falling to the ground 
there?" The black bear replied: "Small twigs fall from the 
trees." But the grizzly bear discovered the toads, got angry 
and killed the black bear. She cut off her breasts, boiled them 
and gave them to the black bear's children. They knew at once 
what the grizzly bear had done, but they did not say anything. 
They merely asked: "Where is our mother?" The old grizzly 
bear replied : "She has gone into the woods and will be back 
to-morrow.** After a short while she left; then the black bear's 
children killed the young grizzly bears and placed them so that 
their heads and fore paws were in the food boxes, and it seemed 
as if they were stealing food. Then they ran away into the 
wood. When the grizzly bear returned and saw her children at 
the boxes, she resolved to punish them; but soon she discovered 
that they were dead. She got furious and ran into the wood to 
find the young bears. Soon she saw them sitting on a tree. 
She said kindly: "Come home, my dear children. Your 
mother has returned." The children replied: "Yes, we will 
come; but first lie down on the ground, open your eyes, your 
nose, and your mouth, and stretch your limbs. We want to 
give you something." The old bear did as she was bidden to 
do. Then the children tfirew, wood-dust upon her that fell into 
her mouth, eyes, nose, and other openings of her body. She 
cried with pain, ran away and felled the trees with her paws. 

Dr. Franz Boas. 
New York, September, 1888, 
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SOME ANCIENT DIGGINGS IN NEBRASKA. 

The peculiar excavations described in this paper are to be 
seen near Nehawka, Cass County, Nebraska. The more promi- 
nent ones are around upon the east and north sides of a hill just 
south of Weeping Water creek, and on a level about forty feet 
above the stream. They have in every respect the superficial 
appearance of an old quarry. There is the long sag in the gen- 
eral slope, winding with varying width and somewhat interrupt- 
edly for several (20 or 25) rods, the up-hill side being abrupt, 
while the down-hill side slopes gently up over a low ridge. The 
whole surface is covered with soil and vegetation, so that few 
stones are seen. The sag, where best developed, is about fifty 
feet wide and three feet deep, while the ridge of rubbish has 
about the same dimensions. The whole might be passed as a 
quarry of some early settler of the vicinity were it not for two 
things : one that there are large burr oak trees growing indis- 
criminately about and on the sag and ridge, the other that the 
earliest settlers report that all had the same appearance when 
they arrived in the region. 

Mr. Isaac Pollard, who has owned the land more than thirty 
years, and who called the attention of the writer to the works, 
has shown a very laudable spirit of investigation concerning 
them. During the past year, at considerable expense, he has 
endeavored to solve some of the questions connected with them. 
He has made two excavations which were fairly open at my 
visit. One was a pit made in the sag close to the up-hill side, 
the other a trench cut transversely through the ridge. Both are 
shown in the diagram in their proper relation to one another. 

The pit was dug about eleven feet deep when it reached the 
bottom of the original excavation, which corresponded to the 
bottom of a thick layer of limestone. Carboniferous strata rose 
on one side to the height of six feet. Ashes and charcoal were 
found in considerable quantities at the bottom. The trench ran 
through the ridge on about the level of the bottom of the pit, 
showing distinctly the original surface covered two or three feet 
deep in some places with broken pieces of stone and carbonifer- 
ous clay, and then the whole covered with rich soil four to six 
inches in depth. Where the trench intersected the side of the 
ancient digging, the latter was shown to have been abruptly 
downwards from the old surface for three or four feet. 

I was unable to examine the carboniferous strata expo sed in 
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the pit. but on the same level a few rods further west where a 
ravine has furrowed the slope. 1 found the following section : 

One and one-fourth feet impure hmestone ; one foot clay, with 
millions of fusilina cylindrica; three- fourths foot shaly lime- 
stone do.; one and three- fourths feet clay do.; three feet yellow 
granular limestone in one or two layers, with large (4-8 in di- 

tamcter) Hint masses in the upper portion; one and one-fourtl) 
fcet splintery gray limestone; one-half foot shaly sarlite: unex- 
posed. 
I The flint bearing layer is probably Layer 9 in Meek's section 
Bf Rock Bluff. (Final Report of Nebraska, p. 96.) It has this 
Uiaraclcr generally. Nearly a dozen exposures of it in an area 
nrenty miles square have been noted. 
Another lot of diggings are found about two miles northeast 
of the first locality and in quite different circumstances. They 
are on the top of a hitl not much below the general level, and 
nearly or quite 150 fcet above the first. They are in the form 
of pits nearly filled. Many specimens of fusilina are in the soil 
and a few blocks of a pisolitic limestone, some ol them con- 
taining flint, were seen, but no layers in position were seen. It 
is not improbable, making allowance for difference in horizon 
and dip of strata, that this flint-bearing layer is No. 14, Wilson's 
section of Dr. White.* 

Regarding the age of the ancient diggings, little can be said 
except to establish their antiquity. As before said, ihcre are 
numerous oak trees growing about the first locality. Several of 
them scattered indiscriminately were thirteen and fifteen inches 
in diameter, and one growing upon the abrupt side of the old 
excavation was seventeen inches through. No stumps were no- 
ticed, therefore no count of rings of growth was made. 

At the other locality a stump t-f a tree sixteen inches in diam- 
ter was noted, in which eighty rings were counted in about 
three-fourths of its radius. The depth of the rich soil over the 
pile of carboniferous debris also indicates a long time So long 
that the works must be considered as aboriginal. Though it is 
fiiirly established that one or more Spanish expeditionsf penc- 

Kated eastern Nebraska more than zoo years ago, they made no 
sting settlement. Besides no structures, such as liicy would 
lild of stone, have been found. 
If, therefore, the Indians made these excavations with an out- 
y of labor very far from habitual for them, what could have 
been their purpose? Several hypotheses have been suggested. 

One which comes quite readily Irom the frequency of such 
W9rks is that they were for fortifications. This is easily dis- 
proved by the fact that they are only on two sides of the hill, in 
the first case, leaving the most exposed quarter unprotected. 
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Besides fortifications could have been made at a little greater 
elevation without incurring the labor of moving stone. 

That the flint was the object of labor, has been strongly hinted. 
Mr. Pollard found several masses of limestone among the debris, 
but found no clear cases of the removal of the flint. Besides it 
would seem unnecessary to make such extensive excavations in 
this one locality for flint, when equally good localities and even 
more easily accessible were undisturbed. 

To these objections it may be replied; i. We should not ex- 
pect any distinct marks of tools used for removing the flint, for 
it was probably done mainly by breaking the stone by the ap- 
plication of fire, and the striking together of the smaller blocks: 
The frequent occurrence of charcoal in the bottom of the old 
quarry indicate this. 2. The frequent occurrence of flint still in 
the limestone may be accounted for, by occasional oversight, by 
greater difficulty of removal in some cases, or more frequently 
by their faulty character, of which last we might not perhaps be 
qualified judges. 3. The limitation of the excavations to these 
localities may be accounted for by their being adjacent to a 
favorite camping or dwelling place. Three important branches 
of the Weeping Water come together near this locality. Lodge 
rings and storage pits are frequently found at several points not 
far from the junctions. The region has not, however, been thor- 
oughly explored. The extent of the old quarries may have been 
the result of many years of labor. It is possible also that some 
superstitious or religious influences may have concentrated the 
quarrying of flint to this particular neighborhood. 

We are reminded of the Great Pipestone Quarry of Minne- 
sota, by several analogies. The excavations do not differ greatly 
in linear extent. In each case the quarrying has been the pro- 
duct of a thin layer, gradually hiding itself deeper below the 
surface and covering itself with superincumbent strata quite 
difficult of excavation. In each about the same limit of depth 
was reached before the work was laterally suspended. In each 
case the material sought seems to have been more easily obtain- 
able, at least in later stages of the work, at other nearly adjacent 
localities. Pipestone is found in two localities in Minnehaha 
County, Dakota, in thicker layers than at Pipestone, and yet it 
seems not to have been worked by the Indians.* 

In the Pipestone quarry, myths and superstitions of various 
sorts seem to have had a controlling influence in continuing the 
work begun. Whether and what such were in the case of the 
Nehawka flint quarry, we leave to future investigation. 

J. E. Todd. 
Tabcr, Iowa, August i, 1888. 



*Geol. Report of Minnesota for 1884, pp. 91 and 96. 
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^*D CRANIA FROM ST. FRANCIS COUNTY. 
ARKANSAS. 

The human crania and other bones herein mentioned were 

I exhumed Irom a mound on the banks of "Filleen-Mile Bayou" 

■in St. Francis county, Arkansas, during the month of March, 

f 1888, by Mr C. W. Riggs, to whose kindness and care I am 

bdebted for the specimens. The mound referred lo is one of a 

circle embracing twelve or fifteen similar but smaller ones; and 

the depth at which the specimens were obtained varied from 

three to nine feet. 

The circle of mounds, of which no measurements were taken 
untortunately, is situated on a ridge in the bottom land. Besides 
the specimens here described there were probably fifteen or 
more skeletons less perlectly preserved, which were not thought 
worth removal. 

Skull No. 60* is that of an adutt, probably male, about 45 
years; brachycephalic ; ponelal index (index of breadth) .835; 
internal capacity not measured. The muscular prominences 
and depressions well marked; superior maxitlx slightly prog- 
nathous; teeth of upper jaws all present excepting wisdom 
teeth, which have been naturally lost and the alveolus absorbed; 
cusps of teeth are teeth are flattened and worn through lo the 
dentine at their apices. 

The most remarkable feature of this skull is the almost com- 
plete occlusion of both external auditory meatuses, by bony 
growths (exostoses) springing from the posterior wall of the 
ear canal.f The sagital and coronal sutures are almost oblit- 
erated by synostosis; and the lambdoidal presents a large 
triangular wormian bone ("inca" bone) at its apex. The occiput 
is markedly flattened asyrametricallv- In its general torm and 
state of preservation it could not be differentiated Irom an aver- 
age skull irom the Madisonville (Ohio) prehistoric cemetery.J 
Skull No. 61, is an adult, smooth, light-boned brachycephalic, 
of fair capacity (not measured). With the exception of the 
nasals the bones of lace are wanting. Index of breadth, .865. 
The bones are light and spongy in texture and synostosis is 
complete — of the coronal, sagital and middle two thirds of 
lambdoidal sutures. By reason of a fos£-mortem fracture of 
the base, the sphenoidal sinuses are laid open and are seen to 
extend into the basilar process of the occipal bone. A portion 
of the root of both orbits hasflisappeared by absorption. The 
L general characteristics are thus those pertaining lo senility. As 

III. Itoclcly Not. Hl-iliir>'. IV, in a(T, el «bci.; ulto Ay: 
•L )ll*t.,'lll, «), luid IV, T31. 
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the bones of face are wanting, the teeth are not available as 
age indicators. Looking at the interior of this specimen, the 
grooves for the meningeal arteries are remarkably wide and 
deep, and the internal frontal crest unusually long and promi- 
nent. 

Skull No. 62, is an adult, rough, dense, heavy skull, with very 
thick bones and very distinct sutural separation; br achy cephalic; 
index of breadth, .800. Internal capacity, rather less than the 
two preceding. The teeth are but slightly worn, (only one 
upper jaw present and the lower jaw absent). Its muscular 
ridges are highly developed, and its general features are such 
as would indicate a vigorous male of twenty-five or thirty 
years. The outline of nasal bones is such as would suggest a 
strongly Roman profile. The " temporal process'** of malar 
bone is fairly marked in this and in the preceding specimen. 

SF>ecimen No. 63, is an adult lower jawbone, remarkable for 
its great size and especially the width between the condyles; 
indicating a correspondingly broad skull. The teeth indicate 
an age of thirty to thirty-five years, the cusps being flattened. 
An idea of its great size will be conveyea by the following 
measurements: 

Between outer extremities of condyles 14i) C. M, 

Between inner extremities of condyles 9.4 " 

Symphysis to post, margin of ramus just above angle 11.3 " 

E(etween angles, outside measurement ..11.5 " 

Width of rami just below neck of condyle — Right side... 3.9 " 

Leftside...... 3.7 " 

Height of body at symphysis 4 5 " 

Height of body opjxjsite first molar 3.8 " 

The entire bone is very massive and the muscular markings 
in correspondence with its size. Several small osteophytic 
process are apparent in the inner surfaces of the alveolar pro- 
cesses. A shallow, rounded cavity, large enough to contain half 
a pea, appears on the inner surface of body on left side, just 
anterior to the angle and immediately above the lower border. 
The size of the foramina (inferior dental and mental) are in 
correspondence with the general character of the bone. 

No. 64, also an inferior maxilla, is a small, smooth, light-tex- 
tured, slightly marked bone, evidently that of a }'Oung female. 

Amongst the remaining bones of the collection is an adult 
humerus, remarkable only for its verj' small size; and a speci- 
men of complete sacro-iliac synostosis. 

In another mound of the same group, opened by Mr. Riggs, 
was found, at a depth of seven feet, a mass of charred grass 
cloth ,very coarse in texture, mersuring about six square feet 
in area and from one to four inches in thickness. A portion of 
this has been donated to the Cincinnati Society ot Natural His- 
tory and is now in its anthropological collection. 

F. W, Langdon, M. D. 

•Vide: lAngdoD, Joamal ClnU. Soc Nat. Hisi., rv, 2^ 
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Correspondence. 



SURVIVAL OF THE STONE AGE. 

^tor American Antiquarian: 

You ask two or three questions to which I answer some un- 
certainly, but some I believe to be certain. As to the geologic 
periods, and their duration, there is much difficulty in determin- 
ing their relation to the man of that time. It is impossible to 
even approximate the time in years, and that is what is demanded 
by the archaeologist. I have already shown the differences of 
opinion concerning man in the tertiary period, but it appears 
certain that man was on earth during the qu arte nary period. In 
France, at least, the divisions suggested during the paleolithic 
age, have been generally admitted. The neolithic age succeeded 
the paleolithic, and was divided from it by a line remarkable for 
its sharpness. The neolithic run its course with its civilization, 
and was succeeded by the bronze age ; and of both these I think 
it can be as fairly said, they were both prehistoric, as it can of 
■llie paleolithic age. The bronze age run its course in Italy be- 
Blbre Uie Etruscans. It had its existence and was superceded by 
ftiron earlier than Rome, and earlier than any Grecian or Roman 

■ history of that country. From thence it spread all over western 

■ Europe, equally and completely prehistoric. No history of 
B'Westera Europe is even pretended to have been written in, or 

louring, or to give any account of the bronze age, except to de- 
pcribe it as prehistoric. Of course the neolithic, which preceded 
j must have been equally prehistoric, if not more so. I think 
t can be fairly said that there is no evidence to show that during 

feither of these ages the people had any written language, and 

beyond the fact that they were men, any spoken language either. 
Bt is thus that they must have been prehistoric. 

Mr. John Evans is of opinion that iron made its appearance in 
'jigland about four hundred years B. C., and that the bronze 
je, which had preceded it, had endured in the neighborhood of 

k thousand years. It is believed that iron made its first appear- 
' 1 France from six to nine hundred years B. C, with the 
idvent of the Phociens or Phcniciens. 

' The history of that country does not date much earlier than 
jbe occupation of these countries by the Romans, The Ro 
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mans wrote what they saw and knew, and the traditions, such as 
they received from the Ligurians, Iberians. Celts. Gauls and an- 
cient Britons. Behind these lay the ages of bronze and stone, 
which were, of course, prehistoric. 

You ask me for authorities for some of the propositions in 
my paper covered by what I have said in this letter. To give 
you these authorities would be to call the roll of all prehistoric 
anthropologists in Europe. There may be some who have 
doubted and denied details, but on the great principles the peo- 
ple of western Europe are as well settled and as generally ad- 
mitted as is the Christian religion in the United States. 

You ask about the Lake dwellings. They commenced in the 
neolithic period, continued during that period into and through 
the bronze and into the iron. There are a great many places 
in the worid were they may have continued to a much later, not 
only historic, but even modern time ; but they had disappeared 
in France, Switzerland and Austria before the history of those 
countries was commenced. 

This last was also true of the occupation of the caves. Many 
of the prehistoric caves of France have been occupied in historic 
times, dozens of them during the religious wars in the 15th and 
l6th centuries. I have seen one. the date cut in its walls, 1589 
A. D., and all along the banks of Loire they are still used for 
human habitations. But the genuine prehistoric caves, occu- 
pied as they were by man during the paleolithic age, that is the 
Mousterien, Solutrien and Madelaine epochs, were entirely an- 
terior and bore no relation to the Lake dwellings. These three 
epochs were contemporaneous with the cave-bear, mammoth, 
and the reindeer. These were all extinct at the beginning of 
the neolithic age, and none of their remains have ever been 
found in connection with any of the Lake dwellings. 

1 hope 1 have answered your questions satisfactorily. 1 have 

tried to do so plainly. I have not put any portion into my paper. 

Yours truly, Thomas Wilsow. 



ANCIENT CANALS IN NEVADA, 

Editor American Antiquarian : 

Dear Sir — I am very much interested in your magazine. Wc 
published an article about seven weeks ago in the Repttbluan 
which was an epitome of a pioneer's trip across the plains. It 
contained a very interesting account of an ancient canal, found 
(as near as I could tell from his description) in the extreme 
southwest corner of Nevada. His trip was made in 1S49. He 
and his companions also found, near the canal (which, by the 
way, was lined with rocks) one or two mounds. The party re- 
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PALEOLITHICS IN NICARAGliA, »8l 

mained several days and unearthed from the mounds some 
highly decorative pottery. The jugs were egg-shaped, with the 
smaller end cut off for an opening. Some of the vessels had 
earthen leaves and vines, loolcing like grape vines and leaves, 
twining around them. The surroundings seemed to indicate 
that the country had been uninhabited for ages. 

In Death Valley, Inyo county, California, the same party of 
pioneers found a small tribe of Indians who lived in holes in the 
ground. The Indians were filthy in appearance andfvery ignorant. 

There are a great many Indian mortars and pestles found in 
learly every county in California. H. E. Boothbv, 

Assistant Editor Republican. 

Fresno, Cal.. Oct. 15, 18S8. 



PALEOLITHICS IN NICARAGUA. 
Editor American Antiguartan : 

1 see attention is again drawn to the (so-called) paleolithics 
of North America. 

When collecting antiquities here, I was puzzled by often find- 
ing this class of implements associated with the (so-called) neo- 
lithic burials; seemingly explained by the numerous reoccupa- 
tions. 

In 1874 I called Dr. Berendt's attention to it when here, who 
had visited many tribes, from Tehauntepcc to Colombia a, nd 
whose opinion was respected. He eschewed the term, as many 
existing tribes used this class of implements while others were 
used, the tribes producing many articles requiring skill. If they 
cling to them as heirlooms, facility of production, or burial ; the 
fact remains. 

The same may be said of the plough, used here since the 
conquest, the traditional implement, used for centuries. Yankee 
neolithic ploughs are rarely seen. 

When Dr. Berendt was here, captives of the "R'a-fria" In- 
dians, brought out and sold to servitude by the Rubber -men, ver- 
ified the existence of implements of the kind spoken of A more 
exclusive race could not be found. Shut in near Fort San Car- 
los for four centuries, never seeking intercourse or exchange, 
those captive here preferred, when first brought out, raw food, 
salt was unknown to them. With difficulty collected through the 
patrons of the Rubber-men a few stolen articles they occasion- 
ally left in flying from their ranches at the approach of strangers, 
and sent them to Professor !Ienr>', of the Smithsonian. 

A boat they captured was burnt, so as to convert the nails 
into fish-hooks ; canoes they had none, using log rafis for fish- 
ing; made their hip cloths by felling with immense labor trees 
along the streams, then pounded and maceratedthebark. Their 
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metals the most primitive in Central America, sur&ce concave, 
using a rounded boulder for grinding. Bows well made, arrows 
made from flower stalks of the sugar cane; length from five to 
seven feet, tipped with a splinter of pejirale. Necklaces made 
from perforated teeth of various animals, plaited together with 
fiber of palm, nets of same, meshes evenly divided, twine in balls 
of same, as evenly made as that in a Fall River cotton mill. 

I then paid more attention to the (so-called) paleolithic imple- 
ments, and early in 1878, while searching the flattened mounds 
near the "San Andres" cave {so often mentioned in my letters to 
you) for any relic bearing traces of its occupants, I found flint- 
chips and celts of this type of implements, also pieces of pot- 
tery, crudely made, similar to a type found at Zapatens under 
two succeeding layers of a better class, that indicates reoccupa- 
tion. This led me to search below, where 1 was surprised by 
finding a fine class of pottery, with decomposed shells; made 
five openings with due precaution, convincing myself that no 
connection existed between the two deposits. (See private num- 
bers 100 and upwards at Peabody). Here I had Dr. Abbott's 
turtle backs of the Trenton gravel, entirely out of place, nearly 
proving the cave's antiquity; then I believed Dr. Berendt was 
right, who wrote me from Guatamala, Feb. 23, 1878. *T con- 
sider it absurd to take European points of view, such, for exam- 
ple, as neolithism and paleolithism, which even can not and will 
not stand, at once for the bottom of wisdom, and build our 
American theories upon it." My letter informing him of the 
find was on its way when news came of his death. Notified 
Prof. Putnam, for whom I was collecting, and since then use the 
terms paleolithic and neolithic only to repudiate them. 

We take it for granted that a find or burial exclusively made 
up of these implements, and under other deposits, denotes their 
older origin, and have no doubt that these crude celts were used 
by primitive man; but to prove the antiquity of a given find, it 
must conform to the surroundings, not on top of a better class ; 
if you accord such finds to the scriptural phrase that "the last 
shall be first," or to a new creation, all right. For our part we 
place such finds as those here among the proofs of a succession 
of races, and turning our attention to Egypt and Palestine, find 
an apt comparison there in the nomad tribes who wander over 
the ruins of a higher civilization. 

Succession is as applicable to man as well as animals. We 
transport monoliths and Grecian sculptures to mingle with our 
own. We too shall pass away. Will a (so-called) paleolithic 
race succeed us ? Drop the term and conform to the biblical 
idea of reversion supplanting "the last for the first." A mingling 
of races and a confusion of tongues shrouds in oblivion the dis- 
tinct creations of man and animals. Who were the first race, 
will never be known. Yours truly, E. Font. 
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THE FEAST OF NE-KILST-LUaS. 



|"HE FEAST OF NE-KILST-LUSS, THE RAVEN GOD. 

A TRADITION OF THE QUBBN CHARLBTTE HAIDAS. 

• American Antiquarian : 

The following tradition, never before given to the public, I 
have just found, along with a number of others, amongst these 
people. It is to this effect: 

Long ago, Ne-kilst-luss, wishing to give a great feast to all 
the people oi earth, took a trusty bow, with a quiver full of 
arrows, in order to provide a goodly supply ol food for his 
future guests. After hunting over hill and dale, by lake, river 
and stream, he obtained a supply, which he set about to prepare 
lor his guests. When all was ready, he invited his guests in a 
very peculiar manner, as follows: Turning to the east, he 
stamped his foot on the ground. No sooner had he done bo, 
ihan a large number of people, of a different language and 
color than those around, came in their canoes. These he wel- 
comed to the feast. Then turning to the north, he again stamped 
his foot, with the like results. This lime a people different from 
all others, in language and color, arrived in their canoes; they 
also were welcomed to the feast. After their arrival, he turned 
to the west and stamped on the ground, with the same result. 
Turning to the south, his stamp brought a fourth people in their 
canoes. These also were a different people, distinct in language 
and color. When all these various peoples or nationalities had 
arrived, the feast proceeded. After several days of feasting, 
dancing and singing, all the provisions being exhausted, and 
every one having received a present, this motley group left lor 
their several homes. 

Whether the ancient custom of what is known as potlatches 
originated through thistraditionor not, I cannot tell. However, 
at these feasts, every tribe within reach were assembled by 
iavitation from the chief, many of whom spoke a language 
different from the others. Another thing connected with this 
tradition is that all the four stamps shoula bring people ol differ- 
ent colors, as well as languages. 

Beyond one hundred years ago, there is no record of these 
»eople having been visited by any one from the outside world, 
ret they have traditions, handed down lhrou(»h ages, which 
oint lo a knowledge of other races of people besides them- 
elves. How came they to know of their existence? 
[ Cowqutz, Q. C. Island. Jamhs Obans. 
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Editorial. 




THE SERPENT EFFIGY AT FT. ANCIENT. 

The use of the serpent as a means of defense has been alluded 
several times Jn this magazine. We have in our articles upon to 
symbolism spoken of various forts which have their walls in the 
shape of massive serpents, namely those of Colerain township 
and on the Great Miami above Hamilton. We have also inti- 
mated that the walls at Ft. Ancient bore this shape. We are 
now prepared to speak of it more positively, as the results of 
personal observations. We have, during this year, made a sec- 
ond visit to this remarkable fort. We made some important 
discoveries — discoveries which illustrate the habits and peculiar 
superstitutions of this unknown people. It has been stated by 
Mr. W. H. Holmes that the great serpent in Adams County is 
built on a ridge which in its general contour, shape of the cliff, 
and appearance of the cliff from below, bears a striking resem- 
blance to a massive serpent. We imagined that the same might 
be true at Ft. Ancient, and hence our second visit. It was 
proven to our satisfaction that the same superstition was cm- 
bodied here. The contour of the ground, the shape of the 
bluffs, and the course of the streams all have peculiar serpentine 
lines, and would easily suggest the idea of serpent divinities 
haunting the scene. The resemblance of the bluff of the river 
to massive serpents at least was recognized, and one reason (or 
the erection of walls in the shape of a serpent was proven. 

Our former visit was in 1878. It was made in company with 
several gentlemen belonging to the Natural History- Society of 
Cincinnati and members of the First State Archseological Society 
of Ohio, At that time we thought we discovered the shape of 
serpent effigies in the walls which surround the lower enclosure, 
the heads forming the gateway to the fort. We were 
accompanied in our second visit to the place by Mr. T: j. 
Brown, thfi editor of the Miami Ga::etU, and Mr. Ridge, 
who lives near the fort. These gentlemen recognized the serpent 
shape of the walls and noticed that the gateway was made to 
imitate the head of the serpents, the opening in the rear of the 
mound representing the stricture in the neck of the serpents. 
If the object had been mere defense the walls should have been 
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ajght at this point. In fact, a straight wall throughout the 
mtire length ot the cUff would have been about as secure and 
be labor of building it would have been infinitely less. It would 
eem as if the walls were everywhere as tortuous as they can 
ifcU be, making the length several times greater than if they 
tad been in straight lines, or in angles, as modern forts are built. 
t may be maintained that the walls are made tortuous for the 
sake of taking advantage of the steep incline of the blulT. and 
are tortuous because they are conformed to the ground bend of 
he blufls. At the gateway, however, there is no conformity, but 
he wall twists in such a way as to give the shape o( the serpent's 
leck to it. and goes away from the cliff to bring out the shape. 
The roll of the serpent is given by the walls, tliey being higher 
n some places than in others. Our opinion is that tlie tortuous 
ihape of the wall i.s owing in part to the Imitation of the serpent 
brm and that their rise and fall is owing to the same cause, and 
!he walls were made not only to conform to the crooked line of 
iie clifis or bluffs but were carried to an extreme of tortuousity 
ind were made more crooked than necessary to bring out the 
thape of the serpent. As additional proof of this we would cite 
he following circumstances: While standing on the wails at 
'he lookout station at the west side of the fort we discovered 
that the river which flowed in full sight below has a very con- 
torted channel. Its banks are circuitous, and above the banks 
the high bluffs rise in wild and confused lines, making immense 
Eontorted ridges of rocks, covered with woods, which from this 
point appeared not unlike great serpents. We found that there 
was a causeway leading from the interior of the fort to this point, 
sod we have no doubt that the former inhabitants frequently 
looked down upon this wild scene and caught the same idea. Our 
Opinion is that the resemblance of the ridges to two gigantic 
Iserpents was first presented to the superstitious minds of the 
builders from a view of the scenery from this point or some 
Other, and that the fort was built here not merely because it was 
S place of security, but because of the resemblance which had 
t>een recognized. When it was built it was made in imitation of 
the form of the serpent to bring out the spirit of the scene, which, 
according to their peculiar view:, was a real spirit and one which 
haunted the region. We think that the great serpent in Adams 
County and Ft. Ancient in Miami County were built by the same 
people. If they had a superstition about the serpent occupying 
the hill in one place, they might have the superstition about two 
serpents haunting the ridges in the other place. The walls arc 
certainly suggestive of this superstition, for they convey even to 
the mind of the modern visitor the idea of massive serpents roll- 
'og along the edge of the cliffs, with their heads neariy meeting 
ttthe gateway. Our first supposition was confirmed by our 
tecond visit. In addition to this we also made the discovery 
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that the larger fort may have also been guarded by serpents. 
This was first suggested by Mr. Ridge, who was one of the party. 
It had not occurred to us before. The walls at the gateway on 
the west side are certainly very tortuous. They are also broken 
with openings making the ends to resemble massive heads. Other 
openings, to be sure, partially dispel the illusion. Still the con- 
tinuous wall on the north side may have been intended to repre* 
sent the same effigy. We believe that if the works had been 
preserved in their original condition, we should be able to see 
this more clearly. The graded road which passes through the 
enclosure has wided the original gateway and partially destroyed 
the tortuous wall which served as a guard to the gateway. We 
noticed that a slight ridge passed from the gateway outside part 
way down the hill. This conveyed the idea of a graded way or 
a covered way formerly led from the gate to the end of the hilltop, 
though the modern grade has nearly destroyed it The walls on 
the east side have been obliterated, but the lookout mound at the 
end of the wall is still to be seen. The terraces on the south- 
west side of the fort we believe to have been natural, and yet 
they may have been modified by artificial means. 

Our next object was to examine the terraces on the Miami 
River and its vicinity. There are a few gentlemen at Waynes- 
ville, Ohio, who have been giving attention to "terraces." These 
terraces we were invited to examine. In company with Mr. T. 
J. Brown, who has written on the subject in The Antiquarian, 
and Mr. Sayle, a very intelligent farmer in the vicinity, we visited 
C;csar's Creek. The terraces we found, as we anticipated we 
should, to be natural formations and not artificial. We fortu- 
nately, however, discovered through the politeness of Mr. Sayle 
an earth-circle or ring. It is situated a mile south of Wayes- 
ville and resembles the one described by Squier and Davis as 
situated opposite Portsmouth. It contains a circular wall with a 
ditch inside enclosing a low mound, with a level platform around 
the mound between the ditch and the mound, with a narrow 
causeway throucjh the wall and across the ditch to the platform. 
The diameter of the mound is about 150 feet. 

Another discover}' was made in connection with this trip. 
The fortification on Little Miami, called Fort Ancient, is con- 
nected with the Miamisburg mound on the Big Miami, fifteen 
miles distant. At least we discovered lookout mounds 
on the route between the two places which seemed to con- 
nect the two rivers, and we imagined that we could recog- 
nize the ver>' hill tops where the old fort is situated. One 
of these lookout mounds we discovered at Burnett Quarry, in 
Warren county and another in Washington township, in Mont- 
gomery cininty. To the west of these is the large mound in 
Franklin township, but we could not ascertain whether this was 
a lookout for the Big Miami river or was designed as a connect- 
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ing link between the two rivers. Another discovery was made 
at Miamisbtirg. It appears that the bluff on which the Big 
I^Mound is situated gives an excellent view of four separate val- 
^Kys which concentrate here, one from the east, another from the 
^^Korth, a third Irom the northwest, and the fourth to the south- 
^Hrest, the channel of the Miami river being attended with two 
l^openings on either side. The spot was well chosen for this 
view. We noticed, however, that as we arose above the level that 
the vision gradually extended over the hills which surrounded 
these valleys and by the time we reached the summit it extended 
so as to embrace another series of hills further away, but other- 
wise hidden by the nearer summits. This we consider was the 
object of the Miamisburg mound. It proved to our mind that 
it was built as a beacon. The smoke could be seen by day as it 
might arise from the distant hills, but a beacon could not be seen 
at night. No signals could he exchanged except as one stood 
on the summit of the big mound. This mound, 30 feet high, is 
is made of surface soil. The farmer living at the foot of the 
mound told us that the soil adjoining is very thin, not over six- 
teen inches before one gets to tiie rock, 

At Alexandersvilte we discovered the remains of the square 
and circle which has been described as situated near Dayton. 
Our old friend, S. H. Binklcy, has re-surveyed these works and 
was so polite as to show us the walls and trace the outlines for 
us. Instead of being an unfinished work, as Mr. Blnkley and 
others maintain, we think that it is a very old work and that the 

I water which sets back from the Miami river and from the branch 
bafi at different times covered the bottom land and gradually re- 
Boved the walls. 
h 



IN MEMORIAM. 



Rm. O. D, Miller died 111 Nashua. N. H., Nov. 7th. Mr. Miller wm form- 
'ly a contribulor to the Oriental Department of this journal, and furnished 
vnlualjle articlea. No man in Amerifa was more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Assyriology and the cuniform language and literature Ib&n 
His articlcB have been qwoted by Rev. Dr. Warren in his book on 
Found," and by other noted suthore. It was a privile^ to the 
itor of this journal to furnish these articlee to the public, both becauseof 
intrinsic merits and because Mr. Miller's modesty and ill-hcaltb were 
such thai they were not likcily to appear except as tliey were solicited. 
They now form a, part of the world's hterature on this subject. They show 
the industry, careful research and wide learning of the otithor. The Bev. 
Miller was modest, unassuming, Irue-heRrit-d. failbful, patient, devout. 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN FOR 1889. 

This number finishes the tenth volume of The Antiquarian. 
We thank our subscribers for their continued patronage. Ten 
years ago there was not a journal in the country which gave any 
especial attention to archaeology. There are now five. Our 
patrons, however, have continued faithful in their adherence to 
the first one established. Society journals will, of course, ex- 
pect the support of their members. The Antiquarian is not 
the organ of any society, and yet it seems to have retained the 
patronage of the prominent archaeologists. We shall continue 
the magazine with increased assurance. There are other reasons 
for encouragement ; the increased interest in archaeology is not the 
least of them. We are glad to know that the magazine is taken 
by so many societies and that so many classes have access to its 
pages. We have received a number of contributions from dis- 
tinguished persons in other countries as well as in this, and find 
that the magazine is especially welcomed in polite circles. The 
broad character of the magazine seems to be in its favor. It se- 
cures a great variety and enables us to make the magazinesome- 
what popular. Still the technical and scientific character will be 
continued. The same associate editors will have charge of the 
different departments in the future with the addition of Mr. 
Thomas Wilson, of the National Museum at Washington , Mr. 
G. F, Kunz, of the firm of Tiffany & Co., New York, and Mr. 
James Deans, of British Columbia. Among the contributors in 
this country from whom we have already received articles we 
we will mention the names of Prof Otis T. Mason, Mrs. E. R. 
Emerson, Mrs. F. N. Swanwick, Mr. E. T. Cresson, and Dr. 
Earl Flint. We also mention as new contributors from abroad 
Mrs. H. G. Murray Ainsley of Binghampton, Dominick Daly, 
barrister at law, Nottingham, England, and Mr. A. Forrer, of 
Switzerland. Other names might be mentioned, as their contri- 
butions have been promised. We think the prospects for the 
future are encouraging. 

The question arises : Shall we make the magazine a monthly? 
We leave that partly to the decision of the present patrons. If 
each one will make the effort to increase the subscription list, it 
can be done. One subscriber secured by each will double the 
the list and all uncertainty will at once be removed. We ask 
whether it is not worth the while to make the effort. It has been 
a great pleasure to us to run the magazine in the past. It 
has not been published for the profit there was in it. We only 
ask that our patrons should assist in increasing the circulation, 
because we want to give them more for the money. It is for 
the benefit of our readers that we ask this assistance. We think 
the time has come that The Antiquarian should be a monthly 
but we look for a response from our patrons. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

Jaiibitb Relics exhibited at the Thirty -eeventli Meeting ortlie Americiui 
Aseodation for the Advancement of Science, at Cleveland, Auj^Dst, )S£S. 
— Mr. KuBX exhibited s jadeite breoet-plate that ha<l been obtained Jn 1884 
by a Qerman engineer from a tomb near Santa Lucin. Cotr.ultnnlgntiiui, 
where Dr. Behrendt has made some extensive escavationB and obtained a 
quantity of large engraved etonee and other antiquities from the old tem- 
ples und lombfl, of the ancient kings of Quiche, wluch exist in that neigh- 
borhood. 

It is 16 c. m. (6} inches) wide, about 13 c. m. (5 inchee) high, I c. m. (S-S 
inches] thick. The color around tlie edge.t is a grayish green, while on the 
OuUide at the center, it is a light rusty brown, i>erhapt( from burning. By 
tranaaiitt«d light, the color is a liglit apple green. It has been drilled at 
two plAcefl on the back edges with holes 4 mm, (t in.) in width and has 
been cut or sliced from some boulder, as three of the back edges show. At 
ooe plitce on the side there are evidences of an attempt to slit it. On the 
front, Dr. Valentini says that the cutting represents a human foce or mask, 
or father the headgear ol a man, representing the symbol. Aehau, mejin- 
Ihje; the "Rose" or "Lord," the head of the tribe, one of the moct common 
motivee of the Mnya, which is found at least one thouBand times drawn and 
colored in the Maya codies, forming the walls and fricKco) of their struc- 
Inrve. Aehau is also the name of the Ifith day of the Maya month. 

The two eyee are repreeenteil by circles with two flattene<l sides. Below 
these is a beard or tattooing. A circle with a central dot reprt< 
senta a month, and the nose is an oblong between the two eyes, extending 
below the tattooing. The ears are quite natoral, and from them ore sus- 
pended feather pendants, which also cover the top of the head and proba- 
bly ornament the chin also. It was undoubtedly itseil as a breaat-ptale or 
ornament, suspended from the neck of a chief or idol. 

He also said that the theory that jadeite or chalcbihaiti (jodcite and not 
tarqaoise was called such] was highly prised by the aboriginos had been 
greatly strengthened during the last ten years, more especially since Prof. 
Putnam exhibited before the American Antiquarian Society, April, 1BS6, 
his remarkable series of Nicaroguan and Costa Rican jadcites, which were 
all ornaments made by cutting into halves, thirds or quarters, celta perfoi^ 
atwl by one or two drilled holes, in one instance two of them fitting to- 
gether. Prof. Fisher's theory, he slated, was that this jadeite originally 
(^ome from the East. The sixteen-pound odxe exhibited by Mr. tCuni at 
the last meeting of the American Association fbr the Advancenietit of ^- 
ence, from which fully two pounds had l»een cut ; the breof t-plate lierewith 
exhtbit4)d only one-half inch in thickness, and the fact that Burmese jodeite 
burned or exposed to a high temperature will assume the grayish- 
lor of the Mexican all tend to support this theory, although Dr. 
DrcBden, still Grmly believes tliat this material will yet be found 
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in «if» in Uesico, and that n pajier reail before the American Antiqnuian 
Sodety, April 27lh, 1881, by Prot P. J. J. ValenUni, described the Humboldt 




or votive iiiixe anil the I,o)'cl('n plntr, two romiirknble i-nrviil jaileitoe. 
The fortnewc'lt was presented to Hnmboldl by IM Rio in 1S03, Mid Ibo 
Leyden plnte na? given to thiit uiustMiin by S. A. Von BnmUL, who fbond 
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It near St, Felipe, close to the borders of GwatAmaltt in Kondunu. The>- 

« both 9 incliefl Id length and 31 inchee wide, ibe formet I 2-5 inches in 

BChicknesB and the latter 1-5 inch. From this identitv of meimireinent and 

Pihe fcrt thftt the two, if placed face U> lace, have eiaclly the §anie outline* 

■ Ur. Kunz aaitl he thought the two objects, which are among the moel re- 

I markable ones of this material known, it is evident that they were originally 

■tnrt of orte and the same celt, and that the remaining parts might etill be 

Jbond. He also announced that pectolite, the jadeite sulwtance of which 

Bmany of the implements found at Point Harrow are made, had recently 

e disoovereii in «(u in Tehema County, Cal., and that he had obtained an 

Bice cotter of true jade, weighing nine pounds, fh)ni the Ynkon river, with 

e aasnrance that at no distant day a large masa directtjr from the rock 

(irould be sent him from that district. 

Gold Ornaments — Mr, Kunz exhibited a large gold ornament, loaned him 
■lW ^^- RoBsiter W. Raymond, of New York, who fiirnished the following 
count of italinding,aiid who willdeecribe in the Trans- American Institute 
f Mining Engineers : It was unearthed during some excnTations made for 
e foundation of mine buildings for the Great Remance Gold Mine.situated 
ir 8an Francisco, at the northeastern terminus of a road connecting the 
8 with the Pacific coaet at Santiago, department of Veni^nas. east of 
ftiiriqui, deparimcnt Nactional de Panama, United States of Colombia. A 
Bcleton was buried with it and it had evidently been used as a breast or- 
;nt. It weighs 7.23 oz. Troy, dwts., and measures 20 c. m. (8 inchw) 
e the wing?, and 10 v.. m. (4 inches) from the head to the spread tail, 
t represents a bat with a deer's bead, the antlers having alligatore' 
, these on a human-like body with six toes on each foot. U is 
leof two colors of gold, the body and right wing being of yellow gold 
AOd the other of red gold. There are no signs of welding. The bo<ly proper 
is undoubtedly a casting and on the back is an eye that served as a hook, 
also a part of the body and evidently made at the same caslinji:. The in- 
teresting omanieiit is now awaiting transportation to England, but Dr. 
^Haymond will make every effort to retain it in the United States. 

FBACDrmNT Arbow-Hkadh. — Mr. Kunz said that among some hundreds 
w-poinls sent from near Statesville, N. C, ho noticed some that had 
e Appearance of having been re-chipped, or, in other words, repaired and 
Dproved by some ingenious native, who, when he had an arrow-point that 
« broken or out of proportion, very skillfully re-chipped it mi as to make 
kmore perfect point or side, or a new barb. He then covered it with innd 
■hich, when dry, was rubbed lightly off, leaving the newly made sur&ce 
pCMted that the chipping was scarcely perceptible. A little washing re- 
lored this, however, and exposed the deception. See cut, 

' ABoinniiiAi.PoTTKHYoFTnBMiDDi.BST*TES.— An articleby Francis Jordan, 
Br., read before the American Philosophical Society, March 3, 188)*, speaks 

t the scarcity of whole vessebt of pottery in the Eastern and Middle 
ifctlantic States, not exceicding twcnty-flve in all, three or four specimens 
"Dly having been found in New England. The most compleloicollection of 
Whole pieces being in the cabinet of the Wyoming Historical and Goologi- 
''"l Sodcly. deHcrib«d by the late Harrison Wright. He thinks that the 

^tteryof tiie Attanticseaboardia primitive Id itecharacter; but that that of 
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the MisBiaBippl Tallef will nnk with the e&rly pnxluctionB of tb« poUery ot I 
the Old World. There are majked differeuucs in Uie design and decora- 
tion. The common^and most primitire shape tteing Hist of the goon), and 




the moet advanced lieiiig that willi 
in sbajM!. Bottlo-elmpod 
mounda, Nolmilatlonanf Uiebuuian 
form in Now KngUuid epeciiaens, hut 
uiiin.v in thii Middle Stnles ; also imi- 
UtimiB of hirde and nnimak. Tho 
potter's- wheel noema to have l>«'n 
unknown in America, at least in 
the eastern part of the ronlinent 
Wogivu cuts h«r« of two pottery ves- 
■els which WPtB discovered in Michi- 
gan and diwribed by Bela Huhhnrd. 
Tlif llp« or Inr^fnr itwael is of the com- 
mt^n l)i>«^ but the iterond or emallrr 
vwnel h i)iiiU' norel. It ihows tlial 
tlii-rn WW a vvry ratuiderahlo diSenjncv (•nto-iTun ihi 
i.<ttl raom who direlt in Michiijan. 



■tan^lartop9,ritherequaT»oroct«gM» | 
InNewEngUnd; coumauAtuoflgtl^ I 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
PaUni]i4f, n La Ciriliiation Mnija. By F. A. Dp Ls Rot-hefouoiiold. I. Vol., 

octavo, pp. 102. lUuBtrated. Paris, 1888. Erneet l*roux. 

It ought to require some courage for a jierson wholly unknown in Ameri- 
can studies to came forward with a fluent tranalation of the Maya hiero- 
glyphics, the inscriptione on tlie celebrated altar piece of Palenque, etc. 
But here wc have the man to do it. Without any preliminary hemming or 
hawing, he iitfomiB the world that he has solved thecni^ma,and this,Bven 
tfaougb poraessed of the moat rudimentary knowledge of the Maya language. 

M. dela Kocheroucnuld's syetem ieof the einipleet: The Alayae wrote 
according lo the method of ''visible speech," now eo familiar through Prof. 
Belt's etforta. The Itguree of tlieir manuscripts and sculptured stones rep- 
resent the position of the mouth and vocal organs in pronouncing the vow- 
els and CDueonante of their language. By ohservations among Muya-epeak- 
ing Indians the author convinced himBClf of this, and soon perfected a 
complete alphabet, which he found identical with the glyphs at Paleoquc. 
Along with these, he asserle that they used the rebus, or what has hix-n 
oalled thu"Iconoiuatii:" method, in which the portraiture ot an object 
stands for ila phonetic equivalent. Equipped with these reBoupcesheboldly 
proceeds to translate in iletail the Falenque inecriptlons. 

Needless to say, he makes cjiieer work of it. If all other students of the 
Maya-writing have agreed at least on the signs for the numerals, this latest 
investigator throws this with every other alleged esplanation overboard. 
A simple Xahuatl name becomes for him a long Maya seJitence; as CWAua- 
ran, which he translateH "the distant mormur of lofty wisdom arrives with 
her"! ! His notes on the "triangle of inscriptions," on "the days of the 
Uaya month," on "the translation of the first line of the Dresden Codri," 
surpass in wild vagaries the most astounding reveries of the Abbe Brasseur 
de Bourbourg. 

How unfortunate it is that works of this kind continue to be published 
and even aci^pted by some as the regult of seriooB study of Uie subject ! It 
ia discouraging to flndthat archaeology is still in such an infantile condition 
as to allow the possibility of such groundless imagining to be placed on the 
catalogue of n publisher of sdentifle books. D. G. B. 

Arts de La Lengva Maya, por. Fr. Gabriel de San Buenavenlura, Mexico, 

1684. Reprint, Mexico, 1888. 

This extremely rare Arlr has especial value as representing the grammat- 
ical structure of the Maya as it was in the firet century after the conquest, 
and its republication by Senor IcaEbalcela is highly praiseworthy. It is in 
/ae rimiU and very nestly done. 

The Maya has since suSered great alterations by the efforts of Rue and 
other missionaries, who ei«ayed to bring it into accord with the Latin 
Gnunmar. Buenaventura, an educated Frenchman, teamed it and analyted 
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it before the tongue was thue maltreatbd. He also compoeed a large dic- 
tioB&ry, which has been lost. The students of the Maya will be wise to 
prefer hie opinion on any grammatical question, when it diSera from that 
of Beltran and the later writere on the language. D. G. B. 

f^bala}i. The PhUotopkical WrUingt of Solomoti Ben Trkudah Urn Gebirol, 

or Avtcebron, and T!inT Connedion with tlu Hebrew Qablialah and Sepher 

Ha-Zohar, etc. By Isaac Myer, LL.B., etc.; 1. vol., 8vo., pp. 497. lUufi- 

trated. Pobliahed by the author, Philadelphia, 1888. 

The Cabala— for in spite of the author's argumeuls wc shall employ the 
orthography which long use haa sanctioned for the English language — i» a 
body of Hebrew writings which first came to the knowledge of the learned 
toward the close of the thirteenth century. They were composed in a de- 
signedly obscure style and in an impure dialect. They treated ostensibly 
of the mystical interpretation of the Pentateuch, an interpretation alleged 
to have been handed down orally from the remotest ages of laraelitic cul- 
ture, and in writing from the second century of the Cbrietian era ; but, in 
fai^t, they go much beyond thie.andconstitulea compendium of speculative 
philosophy and practical ethics clothed in simile and symbol, parable and 
allegory. 

These reveries have many points of contact with the Neo-Platonism of 
Plotinus and the theosophy of the Alexandrinian Jews ; and consequently 
when this Neo-Platonism become popular in the sixteenth century, deep 
interest was awakened in the Cabalistic writings. More Ihon one bril- 
liant genius, like Pico of Mirandola, fell a victim to their labyrintliiiie 
subtleties, wasting high intellectual gifts in threading these aimleea maies. 

In the present age we approach the Cabala in a different spirit from the 
sixteenth century studenta. We tarn to it merely as an exposition of one 
epoch of metaphysical speculation, as an illuatration of one phase of the 
human mind struggling with the great secret of the universe, not by any 
means expecting to find in its dark pages that great secret itself. 

The chief criticism we have to make of the author of the work before ua 
is that in some passages, and perhaps in the eiiirit of his whole laborioos 
investigation, he really seems to believe that this secret does lie somewhere 
in the mystic philoeophemee he explains; but perhaps it is merely the en- 
thusiasm of the earnest student which Impartathis lone to his words. 

Certainly he has exploited his mine most conscientiously. He defends 
the Zohar, which is one of the principal Cabalistic bookSi'againsttherharge 
of being a forgery ; and if he fails to prove this, we |think he does show 
that at least it was based on other older documents and ancient oral Jewish 
tradition. Mr. Myer then enters into many interesting expositions of the 
relation of this mystical philosophy to portions of the New Testament, 
showingquite plausibly that many [sayings of Christ and expressions of 
tbe apostles bear reference to, and can only be understood by, this esoteric 
Hebraic theosophy. The account of the creation (Gen. I.) as explained by 
the Cabalistic teachers is a strikingexampleof their method, and the author 
devotes a chapter to it. The notion of man as the microcosm, a favorite 
idea of the Cabalists, is developed at length. The connections of the doc- 
trines of the Zohar and its exponents with those of the Neo-Platonists, the 
Gnostics, the Assyrians and Babylonians, the Chinese, etc., are set forth 
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^th extensive erudition. Indeed, no one, even if anacqtiaintrd with the 
ilbject, can examine the volume without being imjireseed with tba wide 
; of the author, and bis determination to avail himself of ttU the 
Eght which geoeratioDa of ecbolare have thrown upon this obscure branch 
r learning. D. G. B. 

lidHoba dtl 3tiuf» Mkhoacaiu. Redactor. Dr. Nicholas Leon. Moivlia, Mex- 
., 1887-S. 

Gar worthy colleague, Dr. Necholae Leon, continues with unabaUMi zeal 

' 1» etndies into the ethnology of Michoacan, the home of the ancient Tar- 

Thifl people, at the time of the contest with Cortee, submitted them- 

irives peacefully to the Spanish yoke, but felt its weight none the lees 

nvily. They were (|uite well up in culture, the equals apparently of the 

attecfl. Their language is very *di Here nt from the NahuatI, being peculiarly 

n vowel sounds and long, harmonious words. Very little attention bes 

B paid them by archa^ologiate, and hence the efforts of Dr. Leon to col- 

t and preserve their existing remains, to describe the ruins of their 

dificee and to republish the scant and scarce works upon their language, 

Brit the recognition and thanks of oil students. This he sets about to do 

Ktlie periodical publication named at the head of this notice, and we be- 

' it the attention and euyport of those interested in Meziean 

mology. The doctor may be addressed Morelia, State of Michoacan> 

■ et Monumenti da PropUi PrehUloriipiai. Far 1e Marquis de Nodaillac, 
Initutntted, 8vo., pp. 312. a. Masson, I'aria, 1SS8. 

I It U astonishing, when we come to look at in detail, what an amount of 
tl knowledge we are acquiring ubout the ages before history began. This 
ft kdmirably illustrated in the handsome volume us, by the well-known 
thor of L'AmerUiuf Prrkittoritpte, No one is better qualified to treat the 
uf debated questions relating to prehistoric times with wider knowledge 
d a more judicial mind, 
r After a preliminary chapter on the extent and duration of the stone age, 
a forth to depict the condition of man during that time as illustrated 
B remains. In this survey, the reader is brought into acquaintance 
Hth the food and clothing of those ancient peoples, their arms and uteji- 
I, their ornaments, arts and habitations. With regard to the last men- 
nned, special attention is given to the cave-dweUings, the pile-supported 
UUgea of Switzerland, the shell heaps, and the megalithic monuments, 
neir fortified towns, aa Hissarlick and Bsntorin, are described, the ancient 
[hways of commerce are mapped out, and finally the methods of inter- 
ait and sepultures of these pristine fathers of the race ore discussed. 
I Tb« volume is abundantly illustrated and attractively written. What is 
lore important, it's statements can be relied ui>on as trustworthy reporta of 
e latest investigations, as it's author ranks second to none as an authorl^ 
D the topics trerted of by his pen. 

Hr»f CtmtribuSion* to the Kudy of Folk-lore of miadflphia anrf ib Vkinits. By 
Henry Phillips, Jr Read before the American Philosophical Society, 
Uorch 16, 1888. 

ii-lore of the Oermtmt. By the Bame. 
' Tiie astahlishmenC of7A« BAk-lore Journal hu already resulted In the de- 
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Telopment of conrideMble literature in the line of local fblk-Iore and super- 
etitiors. Penns^-lvania seema to be the home of a considerable nomber of 
tbwe Inulitionaiy tAl«« and notion*. The costoma which pre^-ul among the 
German Gumen are baeed on sapeiBtilione which have been handed down, 
some of them transmitted from the old coontrx. 
II. Aiittnturo' of Pianerr Childrm; or. Lift in the Wildernett. E. Fenwick 

Oolerick. Price II .00. 

This interesting little book brings before us ticcnes which were common 
at any early day in Ohio. Stories are told of adventures with wolves, with 
Indiana, with snakes, bears, etc. The book is iUu^rated by a number of 
AiU-page wood-cuts. Among them is a picture of BooneV block-house at 
Boonesboroagh and the boming of Colonel Crawford ; both of which bring 
to mind important historiciil events. like all of Bobert Clarke's publics- 
tiona the book is gotten np in excellent stjle. 
lU. fbrmon't Jaamry Dwm Ou Ohio and 3fun*nppi in 1789-90. Bv Lyman 

C. Draper, LL.D., of Wisconsin. 

The journal of a pioneer excnrsion down the Ohio river in 178ft-90 is givsD 
in this little volume. There is a mention of various point« of interest; 
PittsTjurg, Marietta, Ft Washington, Judge Symme's settlement, Louisville. 
Fort Massac, New Madrid, Katchei. 

■ Theauthor delights in morsels like this. He has a large amount of maa- 
Dscript in his fire-proof library boildtng, and it would be well if otlier mon- 
ographs were prepared by him. 
JTulory of CiriiiaiXitm. The Andent World or Dauii of Hislory, By £. A 

Cincinnati: Central Publishing House, 1S88. 

We have already reviewed the first volume of this scries. It bean th* 
title of "The Prehistoric World." This, the second volume, treats oftiie 
following topics: The Races of Men, Ancient Society, Primitive Cnltnie, 
Primitive Religion, Yellow Race?, Ancient Egypt, the Semites, and the 
Semites continued. It is a subscription book, but is nicely gotten up, and 
is written in a very scholarly and interesting style. The author has spent 
a great deal of time in its preparation, and has done honmt and good work. 
The plan is to write four books on the history of civilization, though it is 
proMblc that the fli^t two will be the most valuable of the series. They 
will be at least regarded so bv archsMlogists, as they treat of the prehistonc 
and early historic subjects. It is well that this compendium of all that has 
been wntten on these difierent topics has been prepared and published, for 
it will save archteologists a great deal of time and expense. Tue author has 
had access to the books in the public library at Cincinuati, and has a bcul- 
ty of skimming the cream from them. Of course the specialists in difierent 
departments will prefer to leo to first sources, and yet he will find manv 
things suggestive m this work. We are glad to commend ' 
as a valuable contribution to proto-historic archfeology. 
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